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CHAPTER I. 
THE CHETAI WALLAH. 


IIE sat on the floor, the chetai wallah, and 
worked at the chetai cross-legged, with the 
bundle of split date-palm leaves not far from his 
bare feet. The task before him was to cover the 
space of floor, in the recess where he was sitting, 
with the neatly plaited strips of palm, forming a 
greenish yellow matting, smooth and clean as a 
new carpet. Behind him lay a narrow band 
already, from side to side of the recess ; before, was 
an expanse of earthy ground to be covered, and it 
was hot, very hot that day, in the month before 
the monsoon. The chetai wallah stopped and 
drew the back of his wrist across his forehead and 
under his chin, and looked through the high- 
arched entry of the recess into the great drawing- 
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room beyond. It was a room very like most 
drawing-rooms of the rich sahibs in India, and 
particularly like the other drawing-rooms of 
Jungpur. Soft English carpet on the floor, 
obtrusively large grand piano across a corner, 
little tables laden with flowers by an attentive 
mali sprinkled over the centre, Persian rugs on 
the ground, and gilt-framed mirrors on the wall; 
the whole wrapped in a grateful, reposeful shade, 
and lighted sufficiently by the mere reflection of 
the blaze and glare of sun outside—a glare of 
which one had quite enough perception even 
through the green leaves of the palms and plants 
in the verandah. The chetai wallah drew a deep 
breath. He was thirsty. His throat was dry, 
aching with dryness, and a fine smothering dust 
rose from the bundle of chetai and went up into 
his eyes and nose whenever he drew out a fresh 
supply of leaf. 

Yes, it was certainly cruelly hot. He wondered 
what time it was. He gazed through the long 
window to the cool, juicy-looking plants in the 
verandah, and then his eyes wandered across the 
wide drawing-room and tried to pierce the hand- 
some hanging chick that fell from ceiling to floor 
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before the archway between drawing-room and 
dining-room. 

He was a handsome boy and of a handsome 
type, and possessed in abundance impartial 
nature’s most royal gift, though he did sit dusty 
and tired on the floor, plaiting the matting for the 
great men’s feet to walk upon. 

A subdued streak of the barred-out sun struggled 
through the closed jilmils at his side, and fell on 
his profile: on the forehead, high but not too high, 
and in one severe line with it the straight, hard 
nose, the little short lip beneath, curled up as if in 
disdain of the tender youthful mouth and the 
firmly-rounded chin instinct with decision and 
force. It was a proud, severe, and beautiful out- 
line, of the noblest type, but one that from its 
very regularity would have had something of 
stony cruelty in it, save for the bloom, the soft, 
vivid bloom of youth upon it now. 

The same light caught slightly the somewhat 
thin, oval cheek glowing under its clear brown 
skin that looked soft as the softest velvet, and like 
velvet seemed to invite and seduce the touch. His 
eyes were long and narrow under level eyebrows, 
hard and keen and piercing, suggesting they had 
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been accustomed to scour the distant horizon, yet 
softened by the furtive, shifting, half-timid, half- 
shy expression in them, the look of the wild animal 
half tamed, but still on the watch for the shot or 
the blow. His black hair was parted down the 
middle like a woman’s, brushed smooth and 
shining, and reached as far as the tips of the ears, 
where it was ruthlessly cut short in its luxuriance 
and curled in a rich, resentful frill of glossy, silky 
rings round the head. 

The neck that supported this head, a head 
sufficiently well stocked with personal vanity, was 
quite fitted to bear it; round like a column and 
firmly moulded, full of strength and conscious 
power but soft and smooth, even softer than the 
velvet cheek, and like it, tempting the senses. 

More of this form of one of nature’s favourites 
the eye of the spectator was not permitted to see 
unimpeded. He was wearing the modest costume 
of the Mohammedan Pathan, which covers if it does 
not conceal every part of the person: a bright blue 
cotton tunic looped round the base of the throat 
and fastened on the left shoulder, provided with 
loose, wide sleeves that fell quite to the wrist, and 
beneath the tunic full white linen trousers fastened 
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in tightly round the ankle. Beside his bundle 
of chetai upon the floor lay a broad crimson 
scarf in a heap, many feet in length, which when 
wound round his head into a turban, stand- 
ing a foot high from his brows and falling in 
one long end at the back, completed his dress, 
simple and yet dignified, even imposing when 
coupled with the arrogant carriage and stately 
figure of the Peshawuri Pathan. If any eye had 
looked closely at his dress as he sat there on the 
matting, with his fingers idly playing with a green 
slip of palm-leaf, it could have detected traces of 
vanity in the slight embroidery of white threads on 
the breast of the tunic, and in the care with which 
it was looped on the shoulder—vanity that was 
still more displayed after a minute. 

He glanced round the room again, and then 
drew out of the bunch of curls behind his ear, 
where it was stuck, a small ornamented comb. 
With this he combed his silky shining hair down, 
all round, from the narrow parting. 

Just then he thought he heard voices, and 
stuck the comb back in his hair and set to his 
work again, becoming a model of patient assiduity. 

The chick parted and the Sahib log entered. 
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Six feet four of European flesh and blood, possess- 
ing the gait and carriage of a true British sahib; 
and a slender figure in white that seemed to glide 
rather than walk into the room, and passed skil- 
fully about amongst the fragile tables. 

General Wilson’s daughter was noted and 
quoted and named and famed for that wonderful 
figure of hers. Not for a little waist, enclosed and 
tightly laced in by perfect French stays, but for a 
figure of which each and every natural line was 
harmonious, and of which every movement dis- 
played the grace of its delicate outlines. 

The General strode across to the recess, and the 
girl came forward with him, a gleam of reflected 
light from a gilt mirror striking on her bright 
golden hair, and with a smile in her sunny English 
eyes. 

The chetai wallah raised his head. 

“Salaam,” he said, as the Sahib came into the 
recess, and “Salaam” as he looked at the girl. 

The General walked across the recess in silence. 

“Salaam,” answered the daughter, and sat down 
on a settee facing the chetai wallah. 

The General saw nothing but a native workman, 
working at his floor, but the trained, cultivated eye 
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of the girl had caught the sweet profile and oval 
face in a glance. 

How well old Plato hit it off, three thousand 
years ago, when he said that at the sight of 
physical beauty the coarse, untutored mind feels 
nothing save a desire to despoil, but in the pure 
and elevated soul there arises an indescribable 
awe and reverence, and it feels oppressed and 
humiliated in the owner’s presence. The girl, 
whose brain from childhood had been over- 
educated, perhaps over-stimulated, felt this keenly, 
as her eyes drew in the perfection of the pure, 
unmixed beauty of nature, and she almost shrank 
before it with a sense of her inferiority. 

His eyes had dropped meekly again on his 
work, and his quick fingers plaited fast in and out 
the strips. 

“This man is an uncommonly slow worker, 
Frances,” said the General, trampling about in 
the recess. 

Frances,-over whose brain the gust of exalted 
feeling had passed like a breath over a mirror, 
leaving it hard and clear again, laughed. 

“Do you think so?” she answered. “ Well, 
fortunately there is not a great deal for him to do.” 
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“To-day is Saturday. I shall be very vexed if 
he has not finished for your dinner on Monday. 
Well, I must go—by-by, till four.” 

“YT will come to the carriage with you, 
Frances, getting up, and they crossed the room 
together. 

At the archway, Frances raised the chick with 
one white arm from which the loose laces of 
the sleeve fell back to the elbow. The Pathan, 
glancing up, caught the gleam of white flesh 
through the cool shade of the room and the glint 
of the gold bracelet that encircled it, and there was 
a sudden glitter in his long eyes as he turned them 
to the floor. 

When her father had driven off in the carriage, 
Frances with a light step hurried back to the 
drawing-room. She, the pretty Miss Wilson, with 
her fashionable clothes and careless blue eyes, was 
a student and a thinker, and a close observer of 
the types and tribes of humanity that pass in such 
constant review before one’s eyes in India. 

All the large household of servants that the 
General kept in his compound—twenty-eight in 
all, besides their wives and families—adored her. 
They all felt, instinctively, in her was not a 
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said 
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mistress but a friend and protector, a sympathetic 
and deeply interested observer of their lives and 
an appreciator of their virtues. Inthe ten months 
that she had been in India, she had made her own 
both Hindustani and Persian with the ease of one 
already trained by a classical education, and 
through these two channels she communicated 
directly with the sympathies of the natives. 

When she came into the drawing-room, she 
drew up a chair to where the patient figure was 
sitting working as swiftly as could be desired, and 
began with her usual question in Persian— 

“From what country are you?” 

The Pathan raised his head high, his magnificent 
throat swelled, his nostrils dilated. 

“Ek Pathan hai,”! he answered with immeasur- 
able arrogance. 

\_ A hot air seemed to strike through the jilmils on 
her as it approached midday, and Frances got 
up to shut them more securely; but the Pathan, 
upon whom a comforting little draught blew, 
sitting close beside them, held up his hand. 

“No, no; leave them alone,” he said with 
authority. 


1 Tam a Pathan. 
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Frances, with her white hand on the shutter, 
paused and looked down upon him in amazement. 
For her chetai wallah, working at her feet in his 
dusty cotton dress, to speak in that tone to her, 
whom he saw as mistress of the whole establish- 
ment, a European, and one with all the insignia of 
wealth about her, amused her enormously. 

Had the General been there he would have 
damned the fellow for his infernal impertinence. 
Frances, recognising it was the spirit of his in- 
dependent race that spoke, humoured him and 
indulgently left the shutters and came back to her 
seat; resuming, in Hindustani, as he had given his 
command in that: 

“ Have you been long in Jungpur ?”’ 

‘About eight months,” he answered in the 
same tongue. 

‘“‘ And how long are you going to stay ?” 

“I don’t know; two years, one year, three 
years. I am going to make money here, and 
then I am going back to my country.” 

“Where ?”’ 

‘“Peshawur is my country. I am a Pathan’— 
repeated with the same accent of ineffable pride. 

“Are you married ?”’ 
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‘No, I am not married. I have not pais 
enough. It needs a great deal of pais to marry.” 
Here he stopped working and sat looking straight 
before him, his hands playing meditatively with 
the palm strips. ‘“ After I have made much money 
here Iam going back to my country, and I shall 
marry. It needs four hundred rupees to buy 
wives. When I have four hundred rupees I 
shall go back and I shall marry,” he reiterated ; 
“‘T shall marry two wives.” 

“Two!” repeated the girl, leaning her chin on 
her hand and gazing at him with a blaze of 
amusement in her dancing eyes. ‘“ Would not 
one be enough for you?” 

The Pathan seemed to think for a moment, 
then he shook his head decidedly. 

“No. Two,” he said incisively, and held up 
two fingers. 

“But why two?” persisted Frances. 

This was hard for the Pathan—to think out and 
state reasons for impulses which beat in his veins 
together with the blood of his fathers. There was 
a pause, and the girl watched the serious beauty 
of his features and weighed the difficult operation 
that was going on in the intelligent but unde- 
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veloped brain. At last he brought out the nearest 
approach to a logical answer he could manage. 

“‘ Because it’s nice—two.”’ 

Frances laughed just a little, not enough to 
offend him. 

“ How old are you ?”’ she asked next. 

“ Fifteen,’’ he answered. 

“Fifteen only!” thought Frances questioningly, 
noting the wonderful bloom of his face and the 
glory of freshness there seemed upon him. “Is 
it possible? No; these Pathans and hillmen 
never know their correct ages. Fifteen—nonsense! 
He is seventeen or eighteen obviously,” she added, 
looking at the stately figure, the throat, the set of 
the features. Shade on the lips there was none. 

“ Tiffin tyar hai,”? said softly a native servant 
who had slid noiselessly into the room and was 
standing now before them. 

“ T am going to luncheon,” said Frances, rising. 
“ Have you had yours ?”’ 

“No,” said the Pathan. “No matter,” he 
added, as she hesitated, “I do not eat your 
food.” 

Frances passed out through the chick and 


1 Luncheon is ready. 
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through a well-furnished and well-carpeted ante- 
room, and then into the dining-room, even more 
spacious and shady than the drawing-room, with 
doors on all sides opening into the broad verandah, 
the trellis work of which was hung with a veil of 
green leaves and pink bogen vilia and purple 
convolvulus, that strove together to intercept the 
furious sun. 

In the centre stood the table, laid for her alone, 
but a chance observer would have gained the 
idea of an expected luncheon-party, so laden 
was the damask-covered table with silver epergnes 
full of roses and so bright with the sparkle and 
glitter of cut-glass and plate. One white-clothed, 
red-turbaned servant stood motionless behind the 
chair placed for her, and two others waited with 
covered dishes at the sideboard. 

Frances took her place and went through her 
solitary luncheon in impatience; but seven courses 
take time, and Frances would send none away 
untouched to disappoint the cook, who was not 
only her cook, but the man she had seen nursed 
through fever. Seven times her glasses were 
filled, though hardly sipped, and at the dessert 
she had to taste the Cabul grapes, specially 
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ordered for her days before. After all, there are 
disadvantages in being rich sometimes. 

The Wilsons were very rich, the richest people 
in Jungpur. The General had lately retired, and 
besides the pension he drew and some thousands 
of private income, he was making more than 
R800 per month from different railway specula- 
tions which he conducted personally. It was 
because the active old General drove down to his 
office in the heart of the scorching, dusty native 
city every day to look after his beloved little 
hobby, that Frances found herself alone every day 
from eleven till four—alone, that is, except for 
her books, her music, her stream of callers, her 
elder sister, and her munshis. Frances was 
twenty, the youngest of the family, the mother of 
which had died seventeen years ago. Frances 
had been brought up at a school in England 
until twelve, and for the seven years preceding her 
coming to India had been living under the care of 
an aunt in adull London suburb. But the dulness 
of the suburb had been of little account to the girl, 
who shut herself up in her rooms and gave herself 
over to study with the fury of youth. In this way, 
living in a dull street, in a quiet quarter of the 
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capital, she made acquaintance with and gained a 
knowledge of more countries and languages than 
she would have had time to do if she had travelled. 
She had read Indian history over her own fire and 
discussed Old High German in German with a 
Hanoverian, while an Oxford M.A. had conducted 
her through Attic and Doric. 

Now, an education like this, entirely theoretical, 
whatever defects it may have, develops the think- 
ing power of the brain and the habit of deduction 
and inference, besides exciting and practising the 
imagination. To take a man through Greece 
to pick up the modern language does not educate 
him so well as does forcing him to see in his 
mind’s eye, by his own fireside, the Pnyx of Athens 
through the pages of Aristophanes, or to evolve by 
the aid of Euripides a Mount Parnassus rising 
from his chimney-piece. 

With her naturally excitable brain, trained and 
stimulated by a hard education, Frances had re- 
ceived joyfully the summons to her father, and set 
her foot on the P. and O. steamer’s deck with her 
head full of theories and vague ambitions and eager 
anticipations. Not of the social conquests she would 
make, not of the dinners she would give, not of the 
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subalterns she would refuse and the commissioner 
she would accept; but of the cities of Asia, of the 
races she would see, and the peoples she would 
learn to know. 

Two months after she had landed and been 
floated on the gay, frivolous social life of the 
English at Jungpur, she weighed it seriously in 
the balance and found it wanting. 

Of the men and women she met there, the latter 
seemed to know nothing, and the former seemed to 
have known something much against their will 
and were trying hard to forget it. The General’s 
daughter was invited everywhere, went every- 
where, and did everything in true Society manner; 
but under their long dark lashes, the smiling 
blue eyes noted and scanned pitilessly all 
they saw; and under the easy, friendly manner 
that made her so popular lay an unmitigated 
contempt. 

The lovely, sinuous figure was seen everywhere: 
at all the tennis-grounds, though Frances had never 
learned tennis, at almost every dinner, at every 
dance and ball; and at all these functions she 
comported herself admirably—laughed and smiled, 
and listened with gravest attention to the utterly 
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banal conversation, trying hard to match it in 
senselessness. 

It was only to her sister that she said some- 
times, ‘Good heavens, May, I never could have 
believed that people were so absolutely idiotic! 
Do you remember how Hippolytus longs to rinse 
out his ears to get rid of Phzdra’s proposal? I 
wish I could rinse out the utter inanity mine have 
been filled with this evening.” 

Gradually Frances issued fewer invitations and 
accepted still fewer, and two or three dances went 
by and the station looked for her in vain. The 
General expostulated. 

“They bore me _ so_ intolerably,” answered 
Frances, looking up with a smile as she lay in a 
long chair in the palm-filled verandah, looking the 
picture of idle ease, but with the Persian Shah 
Nameh under her hand and her brain wide awake 
under her curly hair. 

“*Who do?” said the General. 

“All the people one meets here at the balls: 
they are so stupid.” 

“The fact is, you are over-educated, my dear 
little girl,” said the General, tartly. 

“It would be very hard not to be for Jungpur,” 
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replied Frances, with a charming laugh but a very 
real scorn at the corners of her mouth. ‘“ But it 
does not matter to you, does it, whether I go to 
the balls or not?” 

“Only for yourself, of course. But it seems a 
pity that, somehow or other, you have put yourself 
above the ordinary standard, cut yourself off from 
the people you meet. You have got the habit of 
expecting too much, more than you will find. It 
seems a pity.” And the General looked at her as 
she lay in her chair, so graceful, so smiling, so 
well-dressed, so, in fact, to his eyes fitted to dance 
and flirt and grace the head of a table. 

He felt a little uncomfortable always about this 
daughter of his, as he knew that intellect is a nasty 
troublesome thing, and people in his opinion 
generally got on better without it. He wished 
sincerely—and he was never tired of telling her so 
—that she was frivolous and vain and superficially 
educated, “like other girls of her age.” 

His daughter had been in India now some 
months, and while he had heard of two engage- 
ments and a marriage amongst her companions in 
that time, he knew that Frances had not had a 
single offer from any of the herd that flocked 
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regularly to his house, and he saw that it was not 
the young fellows’ fault. There was no man in 
Jungpur who could reasonably or even decently 
propose to Miss Wilson, since if he passed the 
merest Society compliments such a coldness came 
over her face, such a disdain into the blue eyes 
resting calmly upon him, that warned him he 
would be a fool to go any further; and Miss 
Wilson had the name now of being the coldest 
and correctest, if the most charming, girl in the 
station. 

There was a certain George Thompson, who 
was the Assistant-Commissioner at that time, a 
young fellow of private means, besides the excel- 
lent ones supplied by his post, and good family. 

A few evenings after her arrival, before the 
station had had time to call upon her, Frances 
was standing idly in the verandah of the Ladies’ 
Club, when she saw Thompson come up from the 
tennis-court. He was good-looking in a bright 
English way, and as he passed her in the glow of 
the lamplight his face struck her attention. 

‘““Who is that?” she asked of some one near 
her, and was told “ Mr. Thompson.” 

That night at dinner alone with her father 
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Frances remarked that, after she had received all 
her callers’ visits, and when she gave her first 
dinner, Mr. Thompson was to be one of the invttés. 
To this her father pleasantly assented, and, as 
they were discussing people in general, remarked, 
“ He is rich, very rich—good position.” 

“‘ Ah!”? answered Frances indifferently. 

** Civil Service, you know.” 

Frances opened her eyes with interest. 

“Really?” she said. She knew the examina- 
tion for the Indian Civil Service, and had often 
herself practised solving the students’ papers, con- 
sequently she knew that any one who had passed 
through the test into the Service must have had 
an education above the ordinary one. 

When Thompson called, he stayed considerably 
longer than an ordinary caller, and after that he 
dined and played tennis frequently at the Wilsons’. 

One day the General diffidently inquired 
whether Frances had any definite wishes with 
regard to Thompson, and Frances, looking up 
from her banjo, said quietly— 

“He has not proposed, and I should not accept 
him if he did.” 

“Not!” echoed the General. “Surely you 
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could hardly find a man more suited to your 
ideas ?—or mine,” he added to himself. “You put 
him through his facings in his classics, I thought, 
on his first call ?” 

“I did,” answered Frances, “and I found he 
had forgotten nearly everything, and was proud of 
the fact. The little that remained he was trying to 
get rid of, to make more room, I suppose, for the 
bigotry and prejudice with which he is stuffed. 
He has no real intellect. He has learned, but 
he has never thought—like most Englishmen.” 

“And because a man has got a little rusty in his 
Greek and Latin, you are blind to all his other 
good qualities !” 

“Oh, it’s not a question of Greek,” answered 
Frances, lightly, balancing her banjo in one small 
hand; “the whole man is a sort of mechanical 
log. We chanced upon the subject of different 
lives last night at dinner, and I asked him his idea 
of ‘life.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘one must do one’s work 
first. ‘Yes,’ I answered; ‘and after that ?’ 
‘Well, then a fellow wants some exercise.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
I admitted; ‘and what then?’ ‘Then?’ he said, 
seemingly in great perplexity; ‘oh, well then— 
then—I think—go to sleep!’” 
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The General laughed. An excellent, wholesome 
sort of life, he thought; nothing whatever to find 
fault with in that, but then he never did under- 
stand his daughter. 

“That is a regular British idea," continued 
Frances, “and Thompson is a typical Briton. 
‘Yes,’ I thought, ‘that is a life you are exactly 
fitted for !’” 

The General was disturbed after he left her; 
not that it mattered whether Thompson was 
favoured or not, but these little glimpses into his 
daughter’s character made him uneasy for her 
future. 

When Frances got up from the luncheon-table 
this afternoon, she went back to the drawing- 
room with the joy of an artist to a particularly 
beautiful painting. She found the worker as she 
had left him, sitting motionless, patiently and 
steadfastly plaiting the matting. She had brought 
ten rupees with her. “ He has won this by his 
beauty,” she thought cynically, “and he will get 
three for his two days’ work!” 

She sat down on the settee close by him: he 
glanced up sideways with a quick furtive glance 
and then looked down again. 
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“Here are ten rupees for you,” said Frances, 
watching him carefully. 

The Pathan looked at her, ceased working, 
letting his hands lie idle on the matting, but sat 
still and made no movement to take the money. 
Frances had no choice but to bend forward 
and lay the ten rupees on the floor before him. 
“Because you are so handsome,” she said softly, 
with a secret sarcasm. 

The Pathan threw back his head, and laughed 
—such a free, gay laugh, showing his pure, even 
teeth. It was a fresh display of beauty. The 
face, if beautiful and imposing in repose, had an 
irresistible loveliness now, with all its classic lines 
softening into laughter, and the firm, closed lips 
curving into smiles. 

“Take it,” insisted Frances; “only be silent 
about it. Don’t say anything about that which 
the Miss Sahib gave you.” 

The Pathan shook his head, then gathered up 
the ten rupees and tied them in the end of the red 
scarf, and went on with his work again. He did 
not seem surprised nor particularly pleased, nor 
did he even thank her. 

Frances, who was afraid he would get into 
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discredit if she hindered him too much, told him 
to go on with his work, and took up a Hindustani 
book from the little table beside her. 

After a few minutes the Pathan, without chang- 
ing his sitting position, made a small leap, just as 
a frog does, and came down close beside her knees 
and looked over the edge of the book with keen, 
curious eyes. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“Hindustani. Can you read or write?” said 
Frances. 

He shook his head. “It’s interesting,” he 
remarked. “I should like to read that: and 
English too. I should like to know English. I 
know the letters A B C D F ‘ 

“E,” corrected Frances. 

He laughed, said “FE,” and hurried on in a 
careless, fluent way—“ E F G H,” to the end of 
the alphabet without any more mistakes, then 
took a similar leap, sitting, back to the other edge 
of the matting, and went on working. 

Frances looked at him. “ Young and careless 
and ignorant,” she thought, “but intelligent ;” 
and she mentally contrasted the quick, interested 
look, the desire to learn, that marks natural brain 
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power, with the look of young Thompson on the 
very same book a few weeks back. 

“ What are you reading, Miss Wilson? Hindu- 
stani? How can you bother yourself with those 
smudgy languages ?” 

‘“‘ Smudgy ?”’ repeated Frances. 

‘““'Yes—er, well—er, everything to do with a 
native seems to me smudgy somehow.” 

The fierce, sultry Indian afternoon wore away, 
and Frances and the Pathan laughed and talked 
on together in the quiet, shady room, meeting on 
the mutual ground of Hindustani, for the Pathan’s 
native language is Pushto. At four the matting 
in the recess was only half complete, and the 
carriage wheels of the General were heard turning 
into the compound. Frances got up. 

“You are going ?” he asked, looking up at her. 

“Yes; I must,” she said. 

“Then I shall go now too,” said the Pathan, 
springing to his feet. ‘I shan’t come to-morrow, 
Sunday ; I shall come the next morning.” 

Frances inclined her head: the freedom and 
independence of his tone left nothing else for her. 
‘*‘ Salaam,” she said, and turned away. 

“Salaam,” he replied, and she passed out. 


3 
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Frances welcomed her father and brought him 
into the dining-room, where his own particular 
servant was preparing his iced peg and sandwiches. 
Frances hovered round him till he was occupied 
with these, and then he told her to go and dress 
for the stereotyped evening drive. 

“You are always so long, you know,” he said; 
“I don’t take more than ten minutes.” 

Frances went upstairs and changed her dress to 
a muslin, worked in blue and gold embroidery for 
her by five derzis, put on a large straw hat sent 
from Paris, with a cluster of wild roses on it and 
one nestling under the brim, on her yellow hair, and 
drew on, during the course of half-an-hour, a pair 
of gloves of cream kid that had cost eight rupees. 
Then she came down. Her father was already 
sitting in the carriage that stood waiting under the 
high, stone, stephanotis-covered porch. A servant 
handed her a toy of gilt and ivory and lace, she 
called a sunshade. She took her place by the 
General, and they bowled briskly out into the still 
fierce, declining sunlight. 

They took the road to the Municipal Gardens— 
a broad, dusty, red-soiled road, lined on each side 
by pepul and babul trees, and overhung by the huge 
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broad, swaying leaves of the cocoanut-palms. On 
either side at short intervals lay the low, square- 
built, white bunglas, seen through their clumps of 
white and pink magnolias. Farther on, the bunglas 
were less numerous and the road had less shade: 
it rolled away, baked and parched and dusty under 
the cruel blue sky, uninterrupted till two round 
white cupolas, surrounded by countless square 
roofs and circular domes and white spires, rising 
towards the west, marked the native city, and a 
mass of palm summits the Gardens of Jungpur. 

At this fashionable hour for driving the road was 
filled by carriages of both natives and Europeans, 
and as General Wilson’s turn-out came at a quick 
trot down the hot road there was much bowing 
and lifting of hats on all sides. 

‘Really,’ remarked Frances, leaning back, with 
a sneer on her pretty pale face, ‘‘one ought to have 
a servant with one to do the bowing. My neck is 
quite stiff.” 

It was the evening on which the band played at 
the Gardens. The Gardens of Jungpur are really 
beautiful. Groves of cocoanut-palms, which raise 
their graceful summits one above the other, 
expanding their broad, swaying branches under the 
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Indian sun, drawing in the sea-saltness of the atmo- 
sphere, while their leaves seem to bend and sway 
ecstatically in the golden air; tree upon tree of 
bogen vilia, with its mass of trailing magenta 
blossoms, and every here and there a sago-palm of 
tremendous size rising like a solid tower amongst 
the rest of the drooping parasitical foliage; lines 
of the scarlet hybiscus, so vivid under the fierce 
golden rays as to hurt the vision almost with the 
glare; and everywhere trees of the glowing yellow 
babul thrusting their branches laden with odour 
through cross-branches of crimson-flowered pome- 
granate trees. 

All this wealth of colour and beauty to be seen 
day after day in the luxurious Gardens of Jungpur; 
but only one day in the week do the Europeans 
muster there, when the band plays in a cleared 
space surrounded by pepul trees and marked by a 
huge sago-palm. The Wilsons’ carriage drew up 
amongst the others round the band-stand, and 
Frances’s eyes, looking out from under the shade of 
her sunshade, passed indifferently over the carriages 
and their occupants and wandered dreamily through 
the green and scarlet vistas of arching pomegranate 
trees. 
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As the military band was thundering to the close 
of a march Frances sat up in the carriage. 

“What are you staring at, Frances ?” asked the 
General vexedly, as three officers in succession rode 
past the carriage without the girl returning their 
salute. 

“Nothing,” returned Frances, sinking back. 

Far down that brilliant avenue of over-bending 
pomegranate bushes was a band of natives—five or 
six—mere youths, all of them, coming slowly up 
between the scarlet buds and blossoms, dressed in 
their loose white clothing and long falling sleeves, 
with their scarlet or blue or purple turbans twisted 
round their heads, and the sun catching their dark 
eyes and brilliant teeth as they loitered heedlessly 
along, laughing. One of them, taller, handsomer 
than the others, his face bent back to a companion 
behind him, the sun on his velvet-skinned chin and 
throat, a jest on his lip, the arm of one of his fellows 
round his neck—that was all Frances saw. They 
turned aside among the slender green bushes and 
were lost to view. 

On Monday morning, when Frances came down, 
slowly down the staircase into the square hall 
where the white doves and pigeons were strutting 
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about, her quick ears caught from the drawing- 
room the soft, continuous, slight rustling sound of 
the chetai being plaited, and the sweet hay-like 
scent of the date-palm filled the air. A smile 
crossed her face. The heart that Jungpur voted 
immovable leaped under the lace bodice, but she 
did not approach the drawing-room then. She and 
her father breakfasted together, and even after he 
had driven off to the office she delayed and 
hesitated at the doorway, which was always open 
Indian fashion, and looked down on the doves at 
her feet. 

“Why go and be stirred uncomfortably by 
the sight of another’s beauty?” she questioned 
in her brain—a brain in some respects so cold 
and deliberate, in others so excitable and en- 
thusiastic. 

Yet that faint rustling seemed like a seductive 
whisper inviting her. After a minute or two she 
crossed to the drawing-room, pushed aside the 
chick, and went in. 

The chetai wallah was sitting as before in the 
recess—a modest, patient figure, industriously 
plaiting at the rustling matting, and the light 
struck as before on the superb and noble profile 
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and glossy head. He had rolled up his long wide 
sleeves quite to the shoulder for greater ease in his 
work, and left his arms bare, those arms that were 
surely created for no other reason than to tempt 
weak mortals to perdition. They were slight, 
and possessed no huge biceps nor other muscle to 
boast of, but they were round and lovely, smooth 
and firm like the throat under the soft skin, and 
their warm brown colour was thrown up by the 
blue tunic he wore. 

Frances stood where she was, and her hand 
dropped nerveless from the chick. She felt the 
sensation of all the strength of her system given 
over to one sense, the sense of sight. 

Frances was not of a sensual nature; her mind 
was naturally cold and pure, and she had been 
brought up in a cold intellectual atmosphere. To 
reach her physical senses at all, to stir a single 
bodily pulse, an influence would have to work 
upon her through the intellect. The unconscious 
figure before her now did not do more than 
stimulate her brain, The Pathan had been there 
at work since eight, and it was now nearly twelve; 
through all those four hours he had been expecting 
and anticipating the girl’s entry with a wild, restless 
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impatience ; his keen eye had travelled round the 
drawing-room, and sought the chick at every 
moment; and, with the long waiting, his eagerness 
had increased tenfold. A cruel torturing desire 
for the sight of her was kindling every vein and 
pulse throughout the ardent, vigorous frame, and 
the longing had become savage from restraint. 

When he saw her step suddenly, serene and 
cool, from the shadows before him, an exultant, 
delighted cry broke from him, and he stretched 
out his hand to her. 

Frances, surprised and startled by the vehement, 
eager pleasure, and the smiles breaking all over 
the lovely face, and also taken aback by the 
familiarity and warmth of the gesture, without 
thinking of what she was doing, caught his hand 
in her left and pressed it. A second later, as she 
withdrew it, the colour rushed over her face as 
she remembered the left hand is abhorred by the 
Pathans, and for one man to offer it to another is 
an unpardonable insult. 

In that moment her eye fell on an Indian mat 
made of the finest chetai work, and with a painted 
coloured border, that was lying by him on the 
floor. Divining that it was either for sale or 
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brought as a gift to her, she took it up gently and 
began to admire it. 

The Pathan had gone on with his work. ‘Take 
it,” he merely said. Frances could not be sure 
what that meant, and asked if she should buy it 
from him. “No, no,” said the Pathan, shaking 
his head; “ rukho, bucksheesh.”’! 

There was something to Frances’s mind generous 
and touching in his having brought her a present, 
a present of the only sort he had to bring— 
an expression of gratitude for the rupees he had 
not thanked her for, perhaps. 

“Why have you not come sooner?” he asked 
in his authoritative way. “I have been here a 
long while.” 

‘I have had a headache this morning,” answered 
Frances; ‘“‘and I was up late.” 

“Uchcha, uchcha,”’* murmured the Pathan, 
carelessly accepting her excuse. 

Frances laughed. 

“No, it is not ‘uchcha’ that I have a head- 
ache,” she said, affecting a scolding tone, “it is 
not uchcha at all,” and she laughed. The boy 
laughed with her—that peculiar, clear, light- 


! Take it as a present. 2 Good, good. 
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hearted laugh that was as refreshing as a draught 
of spring water on a hot day. 

“ How different from the little, stale, flat laugh 
that I turn out like a machine all through my 
dinner-parties,” she thought, and looked at him 
curiously, leaning forward with her chin on her 
hand. 

There was silence between them. Every now 
and then the Pathan looked up in a shy, furtive, 
fleeting way; once or twice his hands stopped 
plaiting and a questioning, timid gaze rested on 
her; then he would fix his eyes on vacancy, 
meditatively, while his fingers bent absently back- 
wards and forwards a strip of chetai. 

They had such different points of view, these 
two, the man and the woman. 

Frances, pure and innocent, though not ignorant, 
through whose brain the flood of the licentious 
literature of the classics had passed, lighted along 
its way by her clear reason, and left in a philo- 
sophic calm, who had of every human passion 
a theoretical knowledge and a practical experience 
of none, was wholly engrossed in the study of his 
beauty, weighing and balancing and criticising and 
analysing him as was her wont. 
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The young Pathan felt nothing but the first grip 
of passion. His riotous blood flowed like fire 
along his veins, his pulses were beating as they 
beat in fever, as the keen eyes, in their quick, 
shifting glance, took in the serene figure, in its 
all but transparent clothing. In the cunning, 
clever, though immature brain behind his classic 
forehead there was a confusion of struggling 
doubts, questions, fears, and hopes. His mental 
vision was indistinct and clouded by the desire 
gasping in all his blood, but not blinded. 

He saw the girl was attracted by his beauty, 
and it is hard, next to impossible, for an 
Eastern to conceive the idea of any feeling in a 
woman but that of physical impulse; but in 
spite of the eager, ferocious longings striving in 
his frame, and the idea they were responded 
to, his mental instinct held him in check. He 
looked furtively at her and sat still, going on 
with his work, waiting for a more definite 
invitation. 

The conversation of the two had hitherto been 
of the lightest, most innocent order, and he with 
a mass of different words behind his lips stopped 
them in silence. 
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Hamakhan, with his eighteen years, was modest, 
with the modesty of youth, with that certain 
modesty and timidity and shyness that age 
alone removes. Besides this, there was his vanity 
at work: he was in the presence of a European 
woman whom he saw he pleased, and whom 
he was wildly anxious to continue to please. 
Though he would not have believed in her 
mental purity, he guessed and felt, with the 
quickness of insight which belongs to every 
man in this particular matter, that she was 
perfectly innocent. 

Side by side with his free independence, his 
careless light-heartedness, the pride which made 
him in his own eyes the equal of all men, ran 
his vanity and cunning which infused into 
the free, careless manner also a softness, a 
humbleness, a submission that made his beauty 
so dangerous. 

There was another, smaller, recess at the 
end of the one that was being matted which 
opened into the shaded verandah, and Frances 
thought she would have the floor there re-covered 
too. She crossed over to it, passing close by the 
sitting worker, and irresistibly swayed by its 
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glossy beauty, she touched his head with her hand 
as an artist might have done. 

“Bahut khabsurat hai,”! she murmured, and 
lifted very gently one of the short silky curls, then 
she went on to the recess to see if it really wanted 
new matting, and lifted a ray of the jilmils to let 
in some light, for with the jilmils closed of the 
one long door-window opening into the verandah, 
this inner recess was almost dark. The floor was 
dusty with sand drifted in from the compound, 
and the matting was old. After a glance down at 
it, Frances came to the entry of the recess and 
called the Pathan to her, and with thoughts of 
which she was entirely ignorant and unconscious 
he got up and came. 

“‘See,”” said Frances, scanning the breadth of 
the floor, ‘I want you to take the measurements 
of this recess too. I want fresh matting here as 
well.” 

Her eyes were on the ground. The Pathan 
made two steps forward in silence, and she was 
suddenly borne back against the wall; her 
terrified eyes, glancing up, saw the two soft, 
bare arms encircling her, and the flash of his 


1 Tt is very beautiful. 
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even, gleaming teeth close upon her face, and in 
an instant more felt them buried in her cheek. 
In a perfect frenzy of terror, the terror of his 
peculiar violence and of how much he might 
disfigure her beauty, added to the ordinary 
terror of a woman brought suddenly to face an 
unveiled passion, Frances threw back her head as 
far as she was able from him, and in silence 
wrenched her arms free, and thrusting both hands 
against his chest, pushed him violently back. 
Cold and trembling with terror, with her heart 
beating so wildly that she felt her strength fail- 
ing, she fixed her two dilated, horror-stricken eyes 
upon his face. 

The Pathan, reading the white anger and 
genuine horror and terror in her face, suddenly 
dropped his arms submissively and let her escape. 

With a shudder, Frances passed through both 
recesses and gained the drawing-room. She saw 
in a flash now, how her actions had been mis- 
interpreted. Her caress upon his hair, and her 
ordering him to join her in that little dark inner 
room, had seemed to his Eastern ideas an invita- 
tion. .. . The hot, angry blood poured over her 
face at the thought; but in her indignant anger 
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with her own stupidity and her shame and 
humiliation, she frankly acquitted him. 

The Pathan walked back with careless dignity 
from the recess and sat down to his work again. 
“There was no knowing ever what a woman 
wanted,” was his mental reflection, as with a 
resignation to the inevitable, he tried to calm 
his own brain and went on with the everlasting 
chetai. 

Frances with her thin handkerchief wiped her 
delicate, rose-tinted cheek, where two dark red 
bruises were left, still sore and stinging, and 
regained in a few minutes her cynical philosophy 
and self-possession. 

There was a long silence. 

Frances stood on the border of the recess, 
and the native worked on without lifting his 
eyes. 

“T have no money for you to-day,’ 


she said 
gently, thinking he might be expecting her to 
give him some as on the previous occasion, and 
sorry to disappoint him. She had yet to learn by 
greater experience of the Eastern character that 
the love of money attributed to it is a British 
myth. 
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The Pathan frowned in a pained, dark, sulky 
way, and murmured, “It’s no matter. I don’t 
want money. I want to kiss you.” 

The last sentence was a very low murmur, 
hardly audible, and accompanied by a swift, 
furtive glance at her. 

Frances frowned at him and said decisively, 
“You must not do that. I have said you are 
very beautiful, and so you are; but you are not 
to kiss me for all that.” 

He worked on in a sort of hurt silence after 
this, and Frances, after a few minutes, walked 
away out of the drawing-room, through the 
dining-room, through another smaller drawing- 
room on its left, out into the trellis-covered 
stephanotis-shaded verandah. 

Here stood a tiny table and two or three long 
wicker lounging-chairs. Frances threw herself 
into one of these, well drawn out of the way of the 
blinding fingers of sun that pierced through flower 
and leaf and woodwork. 

She had been infinitely surprised by the 
Pathan’s action. She was not naturally vain, 
and she thought and cared little for the impres- 
sion she produced upon others, yet while she 
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had been wholly absorbed and engrossed in the 
admiration of the native’s beauty, it had not 
crossed her mind that she was exciting his 
passions; but now with a sudden shock and 
immense astonishment she saw what she had done. 

There was no possibility of doubt after that 
embrace: short, only a second or two, a mere 
flash, but it had revealed a violent passion. It 
threw a new light across Frances’s brain. With 
a sudden leaping of her heart she saw that she 
could make that magnificent beauty her own. 
How would that be? she asked herself, turning 
a gold bracelet slowly round on her arm. 
What a new toy! what a new study! what a new 
possession! Would it be very expensive? she 
thought, and her eyes gazed absently through 
the creepers across the far-stretching desert sand, 
lying under the blinding glare towards the west, 
where in the far distance lay the native city. 
Sooner or later it would mean descent down 
there. What a pretty boy he was! What a 
lovely picture he had made unconsciously in that 
excited moment with his bare arms outstretched! 
In that flash, in spite of her own terror, she had 


recognised the beauty of the breast and shoulders, 
4 
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the pose of the soft thrown-back throat, the sweet 
bow of the mouth, showing the even teeth. Then 
with what grace he had released her and let her go! 

‘She realised what a tender love would grow up 
in her for him if once allowed to take root: how 
he would slide into the deepest recesses of her 
heart with that dangerous beauty and timid grace. 
Should she close or open the gates of her mental 
state to the emotion now knocking at them? 
Should she let him go and see him no more, 
and remember him merely as one of those gay, 
beautiful visions that one meets sometimes in 
one’s life, but which circumstances and prudence 
remove far from one; or should she open her heart 
and her life, cold and empty and starved at pres- 
ent, to him, and let him create in both a tender, 
glowing warmth? She leaned with a tremendous 
longing to the latter. Rich, young, pretty, sought 
after, the mistress of her father’s house at present 
and of £4000 a year, entirely her own on her 
twenty-first birthday, surrounded by wealth, 
comfort, and amusement—still, full of occupation 
and interest as her life was, Frances was not 


happy. 
There is a threefold hunger in the human 
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species. When the animal has satisfied his 
bodily hunger he is content; but for man there 
remain two appetites still, those of brain and heart. 
Frances’s brain and body were supplied with 
food, but her heart remained cold and hungry, 
and, in spite of her cynicism, her nature was not 
one that could dispense with human love and 
affection—if any human nature can. The men 
whom Frances met in her own society were not 
men in the least calculated to attract in any way 
a peculiar, sensitive, fanciful brain like hers. The 
average young Britons, possessed of neither 
beauty nor gifts, what arts have they with which 
to captivate the brilliant, cultivated intelli- 
gence of a woman like Frances? who weighed 
their moral character and mocked at it; who, 
possessing an artist’s eye, despised their personal 
appearance, comparing it secretly with the Greek 
model, and who detested their stupidity. Frances 
saw this and felt it keenly, had done so for a long 
time, and the desolate, hungry heart turned with 
derision from such articles of worship as these. 
She recognised willingly the substratum of solid 
worth that exists in the British character as a rule; 
but a substratum of solid worth is not the thing 
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par excellence to create a passionate tenderness; 
besides, it is fatiguing digging down to it. 
Hamakhan had taken her by storm; that is, her 
impulses, but not her judgment. “ Vile, vicious, 
worthless, I dare say,” was her thought now; “but 
beautiful and attractive, pre-eminently lovable.” 
She had stumbled as it were by chance on a 
remarkable piece of human beauty, and of the 
classic, peculiar type that would be the most 
likely to captivate her abnormal brain. It was a 
cast of feature, a form, a dress, a whole that she 
could never see any approach to in a British 
drawing-room. It was thoroughly Oriental, 
suggesting the unusual and the unknown, and 
yet familiar to her in a vague, indefinite way. 
It was as if one of those figures whose beauty 
lives in the pages of Plato and Aristophanes had 
stepped out of them before her. He attracted her, 
half by the force of the unknown, half by the 
claims of an old acquaintance. Through her 
brain flashed the cynical thought: “Why not 
act up to your Plato and your Horace now? 
Here is an Agathon; you may never find another. 
Seize the hour, and enjoy the sight of his beauty, 
at any rate.” She rose from her chair and walked 
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softly to the drawing-room, then looked through 
the swaying, shifting chick across the slumberous, 
shade-filled room to the alcove, where he was 
sitting, working still. 

“Just like a statue,” she murmured, looking at 
the falling folds of his blue-and-white loose Eastern 
clothing and the throat and head that surmounted 
it. And she was right. Ifa bronze statue from 
the Vatican had been taken from its pedestal and 
set there behind the chick with the Indian light 
upon it, it could not have looked any different. 
She went into the room and crossed it, and then 
sat down beside him where he was working. That 
was all, merely sat down as she had been sitting 
before; but there was something in the ease of her 
attitude, some defencelessness in the soft pose, 
something in the smiling eyes as they looked at 
him, that spoke directly to the quick brain of the 
Pathan. He got up at once and stood by her 
chair, and the girl rose very slowly too. He 
put his arms gently round her with a sort of 
caressing humbleness and drew her nearer his 
warm breast and throat. His head was inclined 
a little backwards, so that he could see her bright 
skin and red lips close to his, and from fear of 
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offending and losing her, he restrained himself 
to a wonderful amount of soft passivity, and the 
countenance became something holy and divine, 
merely from the ecstasy of subdued desire; the 
lips were parted slightly, the warm blood beat in 
the soft, glowing cheek, and the almost suspended 
breath came faintly on her from the fresh, pure 
mouth, unstained by wine or smoke, of the young 
Mohammedan. 

Through Frances’s veins ran the first keen, 
small flames of passion. Her brain was captured 
and fired by this beautiful living creature, the first 
realisation was borne in upon her of the delight 
that living earthly beauty and a beloved and living 
object can give. 

In a trance of pleasure at the new-found sensa- 
tion she wound her arms closer round him, felt the 
young heart beat hard against her bosom, kissed 
timidly, and half overawed, the seductive mouth, 
and knew that she loved. 

And what an ecstasy it was, as it always Is, to 
clasp the loved living human form! 

They stood for some minutes realising that they 
loved. Frances, after a minute or two, slipped the 
gold band off her arm and took one of his hands. 
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With vexation she noted it was hard and rough 
and coarse from diurnal work; but the arm from 
the wrist upwards was unspoiled. She unbent 
his arm and smoothed the soft, supple flesh down 
from the shoulder, while the Pathan, thoroughly 
bewildered by her mixture of anger, coldness, and 
passion, stood still and passive, and seemed to see 
the room swim round him. 

Love-making is short, straight, quick work 
in the East, and with all their versatility it is 
hard for the Easterns to understand the Western 
fashion. 

Frances said, “I have something for you!” 

“T don’t want anything. I won’t take any- 
thing !” 

“Yes: just this, for the sake of remembrance,” 
said Frances, pressing the gold snake round his 
arm, and their lips met again in a soft, lingering 
kiss: the kiss on his side of youth, nature, and 
impulse; upon hers, the deliberate kiss of the 
artist and the philosopher. 

“T love you,” she said, looking into the exquisite 
face, her arms about his neck and her bosom 
against his; and the young Pathan murmured 
back with a tone of pleading: 
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“Tumko bahut, bahut ashik karte, tumko 
mangte, abbi mangte.’”? 

Frances loosened his arms and shook her head. 

‘We are not married,” she said simply, speak- 
ing directly and not affecting to understand him; 
he was so natural that European artificialities 
seemed of no use. 

“‘No matter, we will marry afterwards,” he said, 
still holding her, and his humble, soft, pleading, 
beautiful face bent towards her. 

Frances looked into it and laughed; her pulses 
leapt, her blood rose, but her well-trained will 
closed round her like a rock. 

“Impossible!” she said. 

The Pathan still kept her, he had one arm round 
her neck. ‘Noone is here,” he continued, and his 
long, keen eye swept round the room and pierced 
through the chicks beyond: 

‘Now, now I want you!” 

Frances broke away. “You are not to speak of 
it!” she said. 

The Pathan crossed the drawing-room, into which 
the long rays of the sun were throwing, through 
the verandah, a hot, golden light. There was a 


1 I love you very very much. I want you. I want you now. 
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low and very broad sofa across a darkened corner 
of the room, covered with an Indian silk coverlet 
of glowing colours. On this he flung himself full 
length, lying sideways so that he faced her, and 
threw one arm across his forehead and head and 
looked at her, laughing from beneath it. 

‘Come here to me—come, come, for a minute 
only!” and the girl stood pale as death against the 
wall and looked at him across the sunny room, 
assailed by the terrible temptation of the moment. 
His youth and beauty excused, in her eyes at 
least, his licentiousness. He made no movement 
nor coarse gesture: the modesty of his youth 
clothed unconsciously his passion. He merely lay 
there and hoped and thought his beauty would 
make her come to him. 

But Frances, naturally, did not move one step, 
though for one moment culture and fashion slipped 
away from her and she seemed to stand face to 
face with simple nature and the symmetry of the 
outstretched form, and the lovely face smiling 
under the round, bare arm seemed to drag her to 
him with ropes and levers. Very pale, she leaned 
back resolutely against the wall and turned her 
eyes deliberately through the verandah. 
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“IT can’t come,” she said, and the Pathan, 
longing and unsatisfied, rose in silence, picked 
up the crimson scarf and wound it round his 
head. The girl watched him. A grave, quiet 
dignity had come over him now and she felt 
intimidated. 

*“‘ Are you going?” she ventured. ‘You have not 
finished.”’ 

“No!” he said in a low tone. “I shall send 
another man to finish the work here.” He took 
his bundle of palms on one shoulder, and they 
went together very slowly through the suite of 
rooms to the verandah, without a word. 

The Pathan’s kingly figure and his proud, 
graceful head in its crimson turban looked as 
well here in the shaded, civilised drawing-room 
as on his own hills; his easy gait and step carried 
him through the maze of spindle-legged satin 
furniture as easily as over the rugged slopes; his 
bare, hard-soled feet walked as carelessly over the 
thick carpet as the dusty roads. 

Frances looked at him, and felt her heart glow 
with passion, delight, and—yes, pride. True, he 
was a chetai wallah, a man of the hills, a bar- 
barian, poor, without an anna, except that gained 
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by the toil of his coarsened palms; socially he 
would be looked upon with contempt everywhere; 
but, personally, what a glorious specimen of 
humanity! Amongst men and nations, judged 
simply by themselves, could any one deny him 
the foremost rank ? 

They passed slowly through the shaded, lofty 
rooms, well hung and carpeted and furnished, and 
into the sun-flecked verandah, down this they 
went to where its wicker-door stood open under 
a pent house of drooping bogen vilia, to the 
compound. Here they stopped, and the Pathan 
turned to her and put out his right hand in an 
easy and graceful leave-taking, and then bent over 
her and kissed her. 

** Bas hai ?”’! he said, as she took his hand—only 
those two words, but there was a certain mingled 
vein of sarcasm, reproach, contempt, and resigna- 
tion in them; very slight, but Frances’s quick ear 
caught it, and the tone was instantly resolved into 
its four component parts by the practised brain. 
She did not meet his eyes, coloured, gave him her 
hand and let him kiss her in silence, and he 
turned and went. One uneven, shallow stone step 

1 Ts this all? 
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and then came the loose sand of the compound. 
Frances stood and looked out from the light shade 
of the creeper and watched him walking away, a 
tall, superb figure, with his head held erect under 
his burning native sky, with his blinding native 
sun lighting on the crimson and blue and white 
of his native dress. The head, the pose of the 
shoulders, the flanks as far as the supple waist, 
were motionless, but beneath that slender sloping- 
in of lines, the hips moved slightly, with a faint, 
sideways undulation as he walked. The carriage 
of the Pathans is unrivalled—a mixture of dignity, 
majesty, and indescribable grace, fearless, erect, 
and proud, yet penetrated by a dim suggestion 
of voluptuousness. 

Frances looked at the receding figure, and felt 
all, everything, was well paid and well lost for its 
possession, such is the avarice for beauty and its 
power; and male beauty, possibly from its greater 
rarity, has a greater influence and a greater danger 
than female. 

“ Now, why can’t the subalterns who want me 
to adore them walk like that?” thought Frances, 
watching him and feeling a violent longing to run 
out after him across the glittering sand, merely to 
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have his face turned upon her again and hear his 
quiet voice. 

When he was quite out of sight, Frances turned 
and went up to her own room, flung herself on her 
charpal, and thought. The crimson marks on her 
cheek throbbed still where his mouth had been. 
When she closed her eyes, she saw again the 
pleading, outstretched arms, and she knew she 
had found a human being she could love, and she 
had let him go. 

She had been self-contained, prudent, wise, as 
she always was, and he had gone, and she was the 
respected Miss Sahib alone in her fine bungla: and 
how great the loneliness and the emptiness was! 
Her heart seemed to cry out to her in the still- 
ness, hungering and straining after that breast it 
had lain against for a few blest minutes. ‘‘ Have 
you woken me up for nothing; (w) codds codis or, 
mTAnv & Se? o evvar copdv?”! Call him back, keep 
him, oh keep him!” her heart cried out; “remember 
that tender, lovable mouth, that breast on which 
you lay: such moments are worth everything you 
possess.” But the brain, the clear, cool, clever 
brain mocked at her. ‘ Have you filled me with 


1 Wise, wise thou art, except where thou shouldst be wise. 
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knowledge and learning for this? to run away 
with a chetai wallah, who can neither read nor 
write, to sit on the floor of a mud hut, suckling 
his children. What food shall I get? I shall be 
thrown away utterly. How will you be able to 
study and read when you have the dinner to cook 
and the floor to clean? You have always been a 
student, you are literary and educated and classical 
to your finger-tips, you have not one domestic 
trait nor are you even sensual: how would you 
live a life of barren, trivial, daily, domestic duties 
beside this sensual, untutored savage?” And the 
body lying helpless between its conflicting tenants 
groaned and grew damp with the sweat of the 
struggle. 

The girl turned on her charpai and stretched 
out her arms to the empty air, and the tears 
welled into her eyes. She was so lonely and 
desolate in her life, and through those velvet lips 
and long, dark eyes she had caught a glimpse of a 
paradise. 

A week went by, and Frances had seen nothing 
more of Hamakhan in that time. All the chetai 
work was finished, and he had no right to come to 
the bungla for anything else. Frances secretly 
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wondered why he did not form some pretext for 
coming and seeing her again, and hoped that he 
would do so. 

Hamakhan at his work in the houses of the 
sahibs, loitering in the bazaar in the evening, and 
lying wakeful and feverish on his bed at night, 
saw and thought of little else except her white 
neck and soft bosom and gliding walk; but it was 
not at all in his character nor in the character of 
his race to approach her uninvited and without 
excuse and justification. He longed to see and 
touch her again, as young things only can long for 
the sight and touch of each other, but he did not 
dream of hanging about her bungla on the chance 
of meeting her and running the risk of being in- 
sulted by her servants or ordered away by the 
sahibs. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of the 
Pathans is their excessive pride and arrogance, 
and this gives them a certain dignity of character 
and rectitude of conduct by unconsciously pre- 
venting them putting themselves in positions 
where they might meet with insult which is to 
them intolerable. Therefore Hamakhan grew 
thin and feverish in the bazaar, and Frances 
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suffered in her bungla, and they remained 
apart. 

The girl grew more white and listless every day. 
She refused every invitation she could, and those 
functions she was obliged to attend she went to in 
an apathetic sort of way and returned from as 
soon as possible. She had been dull and bored and 
ennuyée at them always, but she had not known 
exactly formerly what was lacking; now that she 
had once tasted that dangerous, forbidden plea- 
sure that a loved one’s presence gives, the society 
at the ball and dinners seemed doubly wearisome. 
And the struggle was going on in her night and 
day and devouring her; night after night she lay 
upon her charpai looking up to the dark sky 
through the window, trying to evolve some way 
out of her difficulties. 

If she could only have announced her engage- 
ment to Hamakhan as she would have announced 
her engagement to Lieutenant Smith or Brown! 
put the beautiful Mohammedan beside her in her 
carriage and driven down to the Ladies’ Club 
and said before all the men and women there, 
“This is my fiancé.” “ But no,” thought Frances 
angrily, glaring up to the stars; “though they 
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would receive little Smith, with his five feet three 
inches of British figure and his sandy hair, his 
debts and his endless pegs and cigarettes, with 
open arms, they would faint and shriek with 
horror at my loving and marrying Hamakhan’s 
gracious, beautiful figure and face.” 

She knew that marriage with him would be 
impossible there. The whole station, every single 
British soul in it would be in arms against her. 
No. Indulgence of her love for this Mohammedan, 
this native without the British pale, would mean 
secret, dishonourable flight, and it was this that 
revolted the proud, English-trained mind of the girl. 

She would have given her soul to have been 
able to love and marry him openly in the face of 
all men, but she knew it was impossible. Open- 
ness for them would mean separation. She 
lay awake at night, and sat looking straight 
before her for hours in the day, thinking. Some- 
times she tried to dismiss the thought of the 
whole matter; she turned to her books and put 
them in and out of the shelves on her table, but 
a sort of mental sickness came over her when she 
opened them. 

“What is to be the end of it all?” she thought 
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to herself wearily, turning over the leaves. “Are 
you going to spend all your time on the banks of 
life’s stream and never descend into it yourself? 
Why do you sit up here and read? You can see 
more of the divine archetype of beauty in the 
space between his neck and shoulders than 
through all the maze of Plato’s arguments.” 

Amongst all her learning, philosophy, and 
thought there rose up to conquer, the simple, 
most primal of man’s feelings, the craving for 
some beloved object to delight and delight in. 

At the end of the week there was a big dinner 
to be given. The General and her sister were 
going. Frances had refused. 

“What is the matter, Frances?” said her 
father, noticing her deadly pallor and the utter 
lack of interest in everything that went on round 
her. 

This was the night previous to the dinner, and 
Frances was sitting absently nursing her banjo at 
the stephanotis-hung door of the bungla. The 
struggle was over; she had formed her resolution 
to receive the Pathan into her service as chuprassi, 
and had ordered her butler to tell him to come up 
to her the following evening. 
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Her pallor was from an excessive excitement 
that was more pain than pleasure to her. She 
raised her eyes to her father now with her 
sweetest smile: 

“Oh, I don’t know; general ennut, I think. 
It will pass.” 


CHAPTER II. 
ACROSS THE MEIDAN. 


THE whole bungla of the Wilsons was beautifully 
lighted: streams of light came from the drawing- 
room windows and fell across the sand of the 
compound; even the verandah was full of a soft, 
coloured glow coming from Chinese lanterns that 
swung down from the trellis-work. Miss Wilson 
had one of her little dinners that night. 

Inside, the splendid drawing-room looked 
brilliant; every door, and window, and shutter 
stood open to the night, but not a breath of 
air entered from the sultry plain to make the 
lights quiver. Three swinging-lamps of great 
size and power were suspended by bronze chains 
from the distant ceiling, two in the centre com- 
partment, and one in the recess, where the red 
bowl of glowing Venetian glass and antique 
bronze-work could be seen between the pillars 
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grouped round with palms. From every corner 
smaller lamps shed out a rosy glow upon the rich 
curtains and carpets that were quite English, and 
on the great vases and silver cashmere work that 
were quite Eastern. In the recess stood a small 
card-table, and here had all the guests gathered. 
There were only a few, for this was a quiet little 
party to her friends, and not by any means one of 
Miss Wilson’s big, station dinners. 

The General had had a touch of fever in the 
afternoon and preferred to go to bed at eight 
instead of dining, being aware that Frances was 
quite able to entertain without assistance. 

She sat now at the card-table, surrounded by 
her guests and looking as lovely as wealth, youth, 
and health can make a woman. Her brother-in- 
law—General Harding, married to her sister— 
stood on one side of her chair watching the game, 
and on the other Colonel Rolleston, husband of 
her cousin Cecel, who was sitting in a long 
chair being fanned by Captain Anderson. 

The four at the table were playing whist; not a 
formal game in rigid silence, but an easy, after- 
dinner game, such as is usually played with 
women, over which the players laughed and 
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chattered as they pleased, no one professing to be 
such a good player as he or she really was. 
Thompson, as her partner, sat opposite Frances, 
and her sister May and a Major Blount made up 
the set. Four servants stood like bronze statues, 
waving huge fans gently backwards and forwards, 
a mode of cooling the atmosphere preferred to the 
ordinary punkah by Miss Wilson. 

“The punkah wallah,” she had said to her sister 
May, “is so apt to be overworked; he sits out of 
sight and no one thinks of him, pulling, pulling, 
pulling in this tremendous heat, and having a man 
relieved at fixed hours is not enough. A man 
may feel ill, or faint, or tired after one hour’s 
work one day, though he can do two hours’ work 
on another. No; let me have my servants where 
I can see them: one glance at them tells me if 
they are being overdone, and then I can have 
them replaced.” 

Thompson looked pale and harassed, and 
played with an absent air, looking more often at 
the shoulders opposite than at his hand. The 
young civil servant had more lines drawn on his 
face by an evening spent at Miss Wilson’s than by 
all the work of his post. 
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Some few of his very intimate friends jeered at 
him for his lack of courage. 

““My dear fellow, you are the catch of the 
station; the girl would take you, depend upon it, 
like a shot, if you gave her the chance. But you 
know what she is: she is not a flirt like the rest 
here. She goes in for the chaste, cold, vestal 
virgin order of things. Thinks that style 
more nailing, probably; but you ought to be 
too keen to be taken in by all that and fancy it’s 
real.” 

But Thompson, who was nearly but not quite a 
fool, felt what Frances would say in answer to 
him, if he did as he was urged and tried his luck. 
Many times had he ridden over from the club full 
of hopes and a firm resolution to speak of 
marriage, and then in her presence all hope of 
success died, all possibility of speaking vanished, 
but he came and came, as men will, to the 
torture. 

To-night the rack was being extra screwed, he 
thought, as he looked at her constantly, as indeed 
did the others. Frances seemed to have in excess 
to-night a peculiar attraction that had been felt 
already through the past month; a new animation 
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had come into her manner, fresh lights had been 
lighted in her eyes, an actual breath of life able to 
vivify others seemed to pass through the bright 
crimson lips as she spoke. The eye sought her 
and followed her on the same unexplained impulse 
that draws it to a ripe fruit about to fall. She 
seemed brimming with life and health, full of 
irrepressible gaiety and carelessness. And every 
one that approached her and felt stimulated by 
this evident joy of mind knew that they did not 
possess the key to it: they felt that the suppressed 
and burning energy which seemed glowing in her 
was not kindled by their presence; they saw the 
light of the eyes never varied at their compli- 
ments, the brightness of the laughter, they knew, 
was not due to their jokes. 

“ Aw—how the climate suits that girl,” re- 
marked Major Blount to Thompson one evening, 
as they stood together in the verandah of the 
Ladies’ Club, and saw [rances passing through 
the lighted drawing-room opening from it. 

The room was empty; she was alone, alone, 
silent, merely passing through to her carriage, but 
in her face, in her figure, in her glance, in her 
tread, there was an indefinable air of life and joy, 
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and also a sort of superb carelessness, a sort of 
Fate-cannot-harm-me indifference. 

“The climate—or something else,” answered 
Thompson, bitterly ; and he went out to be at the 
main entrance as she got into her carriage. 

A month had gone by since Frances, from 
under the bogen vilia, had watched the chetai 
wallah crossing the meidan, three weeks since he 
had been attached to the establishment. Frances 
had engaged him as an extra personal attendant; 
one of the row of low native huts in the compound 
had been assigned to him, and the matter was 
settled. These little things are so easy in the 
East. An ordinary individual there can gratify 
any little private penchant as easily as the Roman 
Augustus could buy a new slave. To live in a 
free country teaches one the rights of liberty, but 
being in a conquered country gives one them. 

Now the splendid form of the chetai wallah 
came in and out of the Wilsons’ compound as a 
regular inmate. Frances had kept strictly within 
the lines drawn by herself. She had him very 
little in her presence, this being necessary, in fact, 
for Hamakhan would not and could not stand 
that degree of torture, and in her rackety social 
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existence, often days would pass without her 
having seen him. Before others, not the closest 
observer could have detected anything in her 
manner to excite their suspicion. 

Hamakhan was well paid and well dressed, and 
all the other native servants knew that he had 
only to go to the Miss Sahib with a request to 
have it granted; but then, after all, these condi- 
tions held good of them all to nearly the same 
degree. 

Hamakhan’s hut, being that of a single man, 
was much more clean and tidy than those of any 
of the other servants, but no better furnished. 
He had covered the floor with clean, new chetai, 
and hung his bright fans and other trifles made in 
chetai over the bare walls. On the low bed in 
one corner lay a silk coverlet given him by the 
Miss Sahib; that was all. She had never been 
seen there except on the day of his installation, in 
company with her butler. 

Hamakhan’s duty was to keep in order the Miss 
Sahib’s drawing-room, and to arrange and re- 
arrange her books and papers, and to take her 
notes when the regular messenger was already 
absent, and to do any chetai work in the bungla 
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that was wanted. For the rest of his time he lay 
stretched across the threshold of his hut in the 
setting or morning sunlight in idleness or conning 
over Hindustani lessons for the morrow; for 
Frances had offered him the chance of learning to 
write the language, and the quick, clever brain in 
the vain, glossy-curled head had eagerly consented. 
Frances’s own Munshi came to his hut for an hour 
every morning, and he progressed rapidly with 
thoroughly native quickness. 

After the sun had set Hamakhan bathed and 
combed and oiled his silky hair, and went down to 
the bazaar to stroll and loiter there amongst his 
friends, show his good looks, and indulge in the 
unfailing native amusement of talk. 

To see Hamakhan leaning against the doorpost 
of an open native shop with half-a-dozen idle 
companions round him, and a stream of frivolous 
gossip broken by laughter coming from his lips, 
a passer-by would think he was absolutely free 
from care; but his face settled into deep, grave, cold 
lines as he walked back evening after evening up 
the long, moonlit, palm-shaded road from the 
city to the bungla. For a night of fever usually 
awaited the young Pathan. All the power of the 
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half-dormant brain, and all the strength of his 
young, vigorous body, was given over to the love of 
the white infidel who ruled the huge bungla that 
he watched night after night from the open front 
of his little mud hut in the compound; but 
neither his silent sufferings nor the timid, longing, 
burning appeals he made to her availed him. 

Sometimes, at intervals of more than a week, 
sometimes, in the very early dawn when the light 
had hardly as yet illumined the desert, there was a 
soft, desperate kiss, a wild pressure of her bosom 
against his under the tendrils of the bogen vilia; 
but that was all. 

Often and often in desperation Hamakhan had 
told her it was impossible for him to stay unless 

the inevitable condition, and each time two 
white arms had been put round him with the 
irresistible “‘ Mat jana,’! and he had stayed. 

But it was cruel work for a Pathan, and the 
month just passed had not had the exhilarating 
effect upon him that it had had on Frances, the 
woman. Frances gained amongst the pains of 
temptation and repression a sort of reckless 
amusement from the situation, a determined en- 

1 Don’t go. 
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joyment of her last days of security and the 
excitement that always precedes a definite step. 
She stood at the Great Border that divides the 
White from the Black, with her foot just hovering 
over it, with all smiling and safe around her, 
yet all dangerous, threatening, and uncertain be- 
fore her. The danger and uncertainty attracted 
her, and the Unknown invited her study and 
experience, as the Known of her own life left no 
room for it. Above all, she really loved this 
beautiful, shy, wild animal, who was as graceful in 
every physical movement as a leopard, but yet was 
a human being full of its human will and its 
human passion for herself. 

The position was becoming untenable, as 
Frances had known it would from the first, and 
she watched the situation now with careless, 
cynical eyes. “When are we going away?” 
Hamakhan had asked that morning when he saw 
her for a few minutes alone in the verandah as she 
gave him some notes to deliver for her. He was 
reverting to a plea he had urged already. The 
spirit of the Pathan is essentially free and inde- 
pendent. He does not settle into the servants’ 
position like the Gaurnese, the Gujerati, and 
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Bengali, any more than the eagle ever makes a 
good cage-bird. Where he is, there he must be 
master. In his own eyes he is the equal of all 
men; his manners are commanding, his voice 
authoritative. The fettered existence in the 
Sahib’s compound wearies and frets him after a 
very short time. Hamakhan was beginning to 
feel intolerably restless in it. He longed for a 
place of his own, if it were only a hut, where he 
could have the woman he loved, and go in and out 
as he listed. Frances, who was not sure how far 
a native life would suit her, was anxious not to 
make the experiment of it too long, to let there 
be as few months as possible between leaving 
Jungpur and her majority. The possession of her 
independent income when twenty-one gave her a 
feeling of freedom. Why should she not marry a 
Mohammedan if she chose? She required nothing 
from any one; her own people, her father would 
not be injured in any way. She and her husband 
could live far from them if they wished, in another 
part of the world. 

She was thoroughly tired of the empty, frivolous 
social life round her; wearied of all the people she 
came into contact with; and she cared compara- 
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tively little how soon she crossed over the line of 
race. Even now, as she sat here amongst the 
Whites in European order, wealth, and ease, her 
eyes rested with wearied impatience on the red, 
clean-collared faces round her little table; on the 
stiff, solid forms of the English, set upright on her 
small, spindle-legged gilt chairs. She leaned one 
elbow on the table and apparently studied her cards 
with interest and smiled at her brother-in-law, who 
was overlooking her hand. 

Thompson’s cards had been uniformly bad, and 
of course there had been the usual silly remark, 
’ made for his 
benefit; similarly, of course, there had been the 


“ Unlucky at play, lucky in love,’ 


equally silly jest at Frances having “no heart” 
when she was unable to follow in that suit, and the 
other hackneyed allusions to Queen of Hearts and 
Hearts are trumps made at appropriate stages of 
the game. And Frances had smiled sweetly each 
time as if at the wittiest sally, yet wondered 
secretly how near it was to dispersing time. 

A deal had just been made, and the players 
were in the act of picking up their cards, when 
a slight noise in the drawing-room made those 
opposite the room look into it. Frances was sit- 
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ting sideways to the central drawing-room and 
already sorting her cards. 

“Is that my pet opossum in the curtains ?” she 
asked, laughing, and then looked up, as had all the 
others. 

Coming through the drawing-room, with head 
erect and careless step, was Hamakhan. He had 
evidently put on his fine clothes. The English 
players in the recess sat with their cards in their 
hands, astonished, and stared at him. Some 
who had once read their Indian history thought 
in a muddled way of the Pathan kings. The 
full white trousers looked new, and in lieu of 
the blue cotton tunic of everyday, he wore, hang- 
ing open over a white and gold muslin tunic, a 
short, square Zouave jacket, weighty and glitter- 
ing with a mass of gold, crimson, green, and blue 
embroidery. Twisted on his head was a new 
crimson and gold turban, and from amongst this 
Eastern splendour looked out his youthful face, 
perfect in its own particular Oriental beauty. All 
this appearing so suddenly in the drawing-room 
rather took the sahibs aback. 

It was only the question of a minute. Hama- 
khan came up to the recess and salaamed to the 
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silent figures, and his eye catching the table and 
interrupted game, he exclaimed to Frances 
impulsively: 

“You are playing cards: I should like to play too!” 

There was a little gilt chair standing vacant 
between Thompson and May. Hamakhan threw 
himself upon this, and straightened his back with 
a mimicry of English pose indescribably amusing 
and graceful. 

‘“¢ Now I’m one of the Sahib! log,”’? he said, with a 
merry, bubbling laugh, such as can only come from 
the lips of eighteen. By this time the English had 
recovered, and were filled with keen indignation or 
curiosity, according to their disposition. Blount 
leisurely put his eye-glass in his eye and fixed Miss 
Wilson with it; Thompson, white with annoyance, 
half sprang from his seat. 

‘The insolent fellow!’ he exclaimed, and made 
a lunge towards Hamakhan as if to push him 
from the chair, but Miss Wilson intervened. 

“‘Mr. Thompson,” she said calmly, though her 
face had become colourless and her eyes were black 
with anger as she looked at him, “will you be kind 
enough not to interfere?” 

1 Lord. 2? People. 
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She knew that Hamakhan was tractable 
enough, like most natives if treated properly, but 
that an insult might bring about a most incon- 
venient scene. 

Her brother-in-law and her cousin stared in 
silence, her sister May flushed, and Cecel smiled 
sarcastically. Blount kept his gaze glued upon 
Frances. 

“If you allow this man to sit in our presence, 
then I shall go,” returned Thompson, blinded with 
an instinctive, jealous rage. 

Frances’s eyes met his across the table with cold 
contempt, saying as plainly as eyes can say, “I 
don’t care two straws whether you go or not;” but 
she said gently to Hamakhan, who was quietly 
and meditatively regarding Thompson with his 
long, narrow eyes, “Hamakhan, get up. What 
have you come here for ?” 

The Pathan rose submissively. 

“‘T wanted to see you, and what you were doing 
with all the Sahib log,” he returned in a low, hurt 
voice. 

“ Well, you see I am busy,” answered Frances, 
speaking in Hindustani, and looking at him with 
a perfectly composed countenance, knowing that 
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all eyes were fixed on her. “Do you want any- 
thing ?” 

“ Nothing,” murmured the Pathan, a confused 
sense of his wrong-doing stealing over him and re- 
placing the gay vanity and light-hearted curiosity 
that had drawn him unthinkingly there, much as a 
small, playful, giddy-brained kitten steals after its 
mistress into a forbidden drawing-room. ‘“ You 
are not angry with me?” 

“Not if you go away at once,” replied Frances 
quietly; but Blount saw her bosom heaving, and 
the little finger at the back of her cards trembled 
perceptibly. 

Hamakhan said no more. He salaamed and 
withdrew. 

Frances laughed and shrugged her shoulders 
slightly. ‘I am so sorry we should have been 
interrupted,” she said. ‘‘ Shall we go on? he has 
gone now.” 

‘“ He would have been kicked out of the room 
if he had been my servant,” returned Thompson, 
unable to control his unreasoning anger. 

“Tt is extremely fortunate then that he is not 
your servant,” replied Frances coldly. 

“‘ Servant !’”? murmured Cecel sarcastically, very 
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low, but just loudly enough for Blount to hear. 
He cocked his eye towards her and then back to 
her cousin. “Oh, she must be all right,” he 
thought, scanning the cold, calm expression of 
her face. She looked so very comme il faut, so 
thoroughly English, as she leaned back in her 
chair. 

“Do all your servants wear that extraordinary 
kit, Miss Wilson ?” asked Captain Anderson. 

“Oh, no,” replied Frances unconcernedly, sort- 
ing her cards, “of course not, and those are Hama- 
khan’s fine things. He has not been with me 
very long, and does not properly understand 
English ways.” 

“No, I should think not,” muttered Thomp- 
son. 

That same night, Frances was undressing 
slowly in her room. The clock before her 
marked twelve, the Fahrenheit thermometer on 
the wall marked 100°. Every door stood open 
to the hot night air: through them were visible 
the stars in the black sky; the huge constella- 
tion Scorpio was sinking towards the horizon. 
All the wide compound round the house was 
wrapped in silence. Not a breath of air came 
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to stir the tendrils of bogen vilia hanging from 
the roof of the verandah. Frances undressed 
heedless of the suffocating heat or the mosquitoes 
in a pinging circle round her. The enormous 
reading-lamp on the loaded table of books shed 
a flood of yellow light over her and played on the 
white, downy, delicious arms—arms a shade too 
slight perhaps, for Frances read and studied too 
much and lived too hard to make much flesh. 
She was undressing, or supposed to be; for when 
are the rich undressed? It was her private bed- 
room dressing-gown that she slipped round her 
now, but all the same they were folds of lace that 
lay back on folds of bright turquoise silk from her 
bosom, where she had left the hooks unclasped in 
the heat, and a train of turquoise silk that lay 
beside her on the floor, and the light hair, undone 
and curling on her shoulders, was still partly 
restrained by two gold pins. Usually, she was 
too busy, too occupied, with her brain tull of 
something she was studying, to pause a minute 
over her toilet or think of herself, but to-night she 
did stand before the long glass and look into it. 
It was a very brilliant vision that she saw there, 
and she smiled at it, which made the image 
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more lovely still. The sight of her own beauty 
stirred her, and made her long for her lover, 
having that strange influence upon her that their 
own charms have upon women. It is a peculiar 
feature of their constitution, but none the less 
marked, and a woman’s own reflection will more 
quickly raise in her a passionate state of feeling 
than almost anything else. She raised her arms 
over her head slowly, so that the open sleeves and 
lace fell back from them, and murmured to her 
reflection with a sigh, “raya ydp oe apépyerat, ws 
évap, 78y."”1 * And his too,” she thought, and then 
the remembrance of him that evening as he had 
come into her drawing-room, so bright and naively 
pleased to show her his new clothes, came over 
her, and in comparison with his youthful grace 
and galety, the manner of the British seemed so 
unnecessarily brutal. She turned from the glass 
and walked up and down the room. “As if it 
could have hurt them,” she thought contemptu- 
ously, ‘‘if he were in their presence, forsooth! 
Kicked out of the room! For what? for a youth- 
ful piece of good spirits that should have been met 
with an indulgent smile by a man nearly ten 


1 Swiftly will your youth pass over like a dream. 
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years older! Marry a man like Thompson? 
Never! if my life depended upon it.” And the 
thought of how badly her darling had been used 
raised a storm of longing to soothe and console 
him, and make the sweet mouth break into 
smiles. 

She paused beside her bed in her restless walk, 
and leaned her head against the pole of the 
mosquito-curtains. It was a low, broad charpai 
where she had been accustomed to sleep so 
tranquilly. 

No other man had ever been able to raise the 
faintest emotion in her cool, chaste frame. The 
admiration of men, when not indifferent, was dis- 
tasteful to her, a close pressure of a hand, an 
extra near proximity in a dance, a bending of a 
head too near to hers, even these had been 
repulsive to her from all the men she had come 
in contact with, but now 

Suddenly, something that could hardly be called 
a noise, made her turn her head and look round 
with startled eyes. There, in the doorway of the 
room open to the verandah, stood Hamakhan 
himself; then he came forward with his free, decisive 
step, from the darkness, to a few paces from 
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her, and there stood in the full light. Never had 
the majesty and grace of his figure been more 
striking than now, when the whole man was 
dominated by his passion. He stood with the 
lamplight falling sideways on him and throwing 
up the crimson turban above the dark, imperial 
forehead and classic face. His expression was 
different now from that of the early evening; 
there was a set, relentless mould of the beautiful 
chin, a hard curl of the sweet lip, and a look of 
intense repression in the whole of that royal face, 
from the depressed sweep of the long eyebrow to 
the curve of the proud nostril. The height and 
dignity of the figure seemed expanded, the 
superb breast rose and fell heavily under the 
richly-worked tunic, the slight bones of the 
clavicles showed because he was thin, with the 
thinness of youth, on either side of the magnificent, 
swelling throat. 

“Why have you come here?” Frances 
whispered in a low, strained voice, with a glance 
of terror round the open windows and doors of 
her room, all standing wide to the blackness 
without. 

“To say farewell,” replied the Pathan, in an 
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even tone; “if it is not marriage then it is fare- 
well.” 

“I have promised you, Hama, later,” Frances 
answered in a wild, entreating whisper. “In a 
year I shall be free to do as I like. We can 
marry. We can leave India. Why not wait 
patiently ?” 

“TI shall not do it,’’ he answered, in a low and 
decided tone. ‘I shall not do it,” he repeated, 
“and I shall return to Peshawur. I am ill here 
where I see you. I get no sleep from your 
memory; I have fever every day. I am dying 
here. Why keep me for this only? I love you; 
I want you. I can wait no longer. It must be 
now that I take you, or let me go. This night 
I go.” 

Frances, white with despair at the thought of 
losing him, advanced a little towards him. She 
drew forward two chairs. “Sit down, Hama,” 
she said quietly, “and listen to me.” 

Hamakhan sat down with easy grace in the 
chair she offered, and waited in silence. 

Frances, utterly absorbed in what she had to 
say, in the effort to concentrate all her forces of 
will, in the effort to bend him to her wishes, leaned 
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forward a little towards him, resting her elbow on 
her knee as she sat. 

‘* Hama, I——-” 

A sudden sharp sound of crushed matting in 
the doorway behind them broke across her words; 
both looked up, and saw the immense frame of 
the General outlined against the dark. He came 
forward, and the Pathan leapt to his feet with 
a savage lightning flashing from his eyes. The 
Briton made one step forward upon him and 
seized his shoulder. Hamakhan tried to wrench 
himself free; and then, finding the grip im: 
movable, he flung his flexible body forward in 
a fury on to the General, and clutched, in a 
strangling grasp, the stout neck. Frances had 
started up too, but before there was time 
for her to reach the two men, the General, 
with the force of his utter hatred and loathing, 
had put his arms round the waist of his clinging, 
suffocating opponent, and dragged him across 
the room, through the open door, to the head 
of the wooden staircase, running down to the 
hall. Hamakhan was tall, nearly as tall as 
the General, and had a vigorous and sym- 
metrical frame as well as beautiful; but sixty 
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has the advantage over eighteen, and sixteen- 
stone over ten. 

With a shriek of fearful terror, Frances rushed 
across the room, divining her father’s intention, 
but it was too late. Ina perfect fury of loathing 
the General brought his fist down upon the fierce, 
sparkling eyes with terrific force, and hurled the 
body, relaxed and stunned, off his chest, down the 
stairs. Hamakhan fell and lay a silent, crumpled 
mass at the foot, the face upturned, one bare arm 
doubled beneath him. Frances, in agonised terror, 
fled past her father, who strode to his own room 
without a word, and leapt down the stairs. 
She knelt by him, put both arms under him, 
round him, and raised him. God! how his head 
fell back upon his shoulders! how nerveless the 
precious, precious form! 

How wildly she loved him in that moment, 
how infinitely dear he was to her as she raised him, 
and trembling and ashy white with terror, unbent 
the arm and felt it. Unbroken! Oh, thank God 
for that! She divided the tunic on his breast, 
and put in her hand upon his heart. It beat 
dully: he was only stunned. 

The staircase above creaked. She looked up, 
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with dread and anguish in those usually sunny 
eyes. Her father and two native servants were on 
the top stair. “Pick up that man and carry him to 
his own house” was the order she heard given, 
and the natives descended silently. She saw 
them stoop over the collapsed and passive form 
and carry it out in silence She did not resist 
this; it was best that Hamakhan should be con- 
veyed to his own place out of her father’s way. 

‘‘ Frances, come here.” 

She went up the stairs in response to her 
father’s call. The blood seethed in angry waves 
along her veins, her brain swam in an agony of 
pain and anxiety for her lover and hatred of her 
father’s action; but outwardly she was quite calm, 
and her face was almost stony in its paleness and 
composure as she re-entered her room. 

The General was standing up in the middle 
of it. 

“Now you will be good enough to tell me why 
that man was here at this hour?” he demanded. 

“He came to say he was leaving for Peshawur 
to-night, and to say good-bye,” returned Frances, 
in a cold, hard tone. 

“And do you usually interview your native 
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servants at midnight in your bedroom to receive 
their farewells ?” inquired the General, with angry 
sarcasm. 

His daughter gave a movement of impatience 
and the contempt on her mouth deepened. 

“Servants! You know what these hillmen 
are: they are never really servants to any one. 
They will go and come as they please inde- 
pendently. The man meant no harm. What- 
ever fault there was, was mine. I told him to 
sit down and tell me why he wanted to go. I 
detained him.” 

“ Ridiculous nonsense! Of course he knew 
perfectly well that he ought not to come into 
your room, and that I should thrash him if I 
found him there. I only wish I had killed the 
insolent beggar.” 

A steel-like flame leapt up in the serene 
blue eyes facing him, a more death-like pallor 
spread itself over the girl’s pale face. She said 
nothing, but her small, white hands gripped the 
wooden edge of the charpai on which she was 
sitting. 

Well,” continued the General, striding about 
in the room, “we'll put an end to his inde- 
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pendence here. Out of the compound he goes 
to-morrow. Confounded, impertinent devil!” 

There was silence for a few minutes, then the 
girl seemed to draw herself together for a supreme 
effort. 

“In a little less than a year from now, when I 
am twenty-one, I come into four thousand a year, 
do I not? It is in my own right, and I am 
absolutely free and independent of every one, am 
I not? Well, if I tell you I want to marry this 
man, and ask you to give your consent and to help 
me for the one year which intervenes between 
now and my majority, what will you say?” 

The General had stopped still in his walk; he 
was staring at his daughter fixedly as if unable to 
realise her words. When his voice came it was 
stammering and uncertain. 

“ Marry? what? This—this—this native ?” 

He could find no word of opprobrium in his 
whole vocabulary, hard as he searched for it, 
greater than this. He walked toa chair and sat 
down on it, facing his daughter, white-faced and 
staring. 

Frances, full of passionate longing to win 
her cause, slipped from the bed and knelt 
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in front of him, putting her hands on his 
knees. 

“ Yes, he is a native, but that is the only thing 
against him. He is poor, but what does that 
matter, since I have so much of my own? I 
have been here all this time and mixed with 
English people. I don’t care for one of the men 
I have seen. I love this man. I should be 
perfectly happy with him. Let us go to 
England. Hamakhan would adopt English 
clothes, English ways, to please me. We can 
be married according to English law. What 
harm can it possibly do to any one?” 

‘You are mad, Frances,” returned the General, 
hoarsely. ‘The idea is monstrous, loathsome, im- 
moral.” 

“Immoral? There can be no immorality in 
mere colour,” replied Frances, the scorn that had 
been driven away by her enthusiasm coming back 
to her drawn face. 

‘“‘ Have you no pride of race, of blood? no self- 
respect—no———”’ stammered the General. 

“TI despise the men of my own race,” returned 
Frances passionately and with quivering lips; “a 
shooting, hunting, smoking, drinking, swearing set 
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of unintellectual blockheads: stupid to talk to, 
hideous to look at, selfish and uninteresting to live 
with. I shall never marry one of these. Hamakhan 
is beautiful and clever; he can learn anything so 
quickly and easily. He suits me. I am excep- 
tional in every way. Only an exceptional life 
would suit me. Let me take him to England and 
marry him.” 

“Impossible—it’s impossible, I tell you! Who 
do you think would receive you ?” 

Over the girl’s face swept a look of unmeasured 
contempt. His phrase to her seemed so ludicrous, 
so absurd, introducing itself amongst these tre- 
mendous questions of passion, of elemental forces, 
of the essentials of life. It is always thus: in 
youth the essentials of life appeal to us, in age the 
conventions of life have got us and hold us ina 
viscous web from which we cannot escape. 

“Well, life, fortunately, is not lmited to an 
English drawing-room, and the people who call 
on one there. There are hundreds of cities, 
country upon country to be visited. We should 
have the whole world before us: we could travel, 
we could enjoy life in a thousand ways without 
another single human being to help us.” 
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“Completely ostracised by your own country- 
men, you would not like it.” 

“TI do not believe it,’ answered Frances, 
stormily. ‘‘ There would be no question of ostra- 
cising. Do you not think, now, that if I went 
home, with my rank and wealth, and took a house 

n Park Lane, I should have all the society I 
wanted, and more than I wanted, whether I were 
married to a Mohammedan or not? Of course I 
should! People will come to you anywhere if you 
feed and amuse the brutes. Some might refuse to 
know me, though I don’t quite see on what ground, 
but I know the majority would not.” 

“You don’t know these men, their cruelty, their 
horrible vices.” 

“They have not the vice of drunkenness at 
least, nor do they spend all their spare time killing 
or torturing some miserable animal in ‘sport’ as 
the Englishman does,” returned Frances, hotly. 

*‘ All their instincts are polygamous: you would 
probably be deserted in a few weeks.” 

Frances laughed mockingly. 

‘Why should he desert me?” she said a 
rising to her feet and unconsciously revealing 


how much she relied on her youth and physical 
7 
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beauty. “A white wife, and when I can give him 
everything, everything in life? Ofcourse I take my 
chance, but no more than in any other marriage. 
How many English marriages are happy? How 
many Englishmen keep other women besides their 
wives? How many divorces are there?” 

The General sat for a moment in overwhelmed 
silence. The whole proposition was so utterly 
horrible to him that it was like a nightmare. He 
felt he had no strength to combat it. He could 
not reason about it. The Englishman’s brain is 
not adapted for reasoning; he seldom can give a 
logical reason for his actions. Nor does he try to; 
he simply rides roughshod over everything and 
everybody on the wild horse of his prejudices. 

Frances, deluded for a moment by his calm into 
the belief that he was really trying to see her view 
of the matter, felt her heart beat wildly with joyous 
hope. Smiling suddenly, with the colour rushing 
into her face, she flung herself at his feet again 
and clasped her arms round him. 

“Oh do, do say you will not oppose it. You 
will make me so happy. I shall only want a little 
help from you this one year. I promise you there 
shall be no gossip here: no scandal anywhere. 
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Hama and I can go separately to England. We 
can be married there, and I swear I will make our 
life a success: a social success even, if you wish it, 
to please you, though you know I care for none of 
those things. I shall be so happy and so grateful 
to you always. If I am not happy, if I find I 
have made a mistake, I will always remember it 
was my own fault. Do say that I may love and 
marry him honourably.” 

The General started up, shaking her from him. 
Her sudden change from coldness to enthusiasm 
roused him also from his feeling of horror-stricken 
apathy. 

“No! no!—a thousand times no!” he thundered 
so loudly that his native bearer, sleeping on 
the mat outside the General’s room far off, heard 
him, and sat up listening and shivering in his 
skin. “You don’t know what you are talking 
about. Marry! Good God, no! The man goes 
out of the place to-morrow. If I should ever see 
him with you again, I will kill him. Do you 
understand ?” 

He stood glaring at her for a moment, his 
face black with the blood his anger forced to it, 
the veins standing out purple on the forehead, 
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then he turned and walked heavily away to his 
own room. 

Frances mechanically resumed her seat on the 
bedside. She was deadly pale, but a little cold 
Smile flickered round her mouth. Her hands 
clenched nervously as before on the woodwork, 
great drops of perspiration gathered on her fore- 
head and rolled steadily one by one unnoticed 
down her face. The bungla was very still now 
that the sound of her father’s retreating steps had 
died away. She was alone. A great oppressive 
silence was round her. Where was Hamakhan ? 
how far injured? How could she get to him? 
She looked round the room. The night was 
nearly spent and the dawn was at hand. She 
longed intensely to fly to him—fly as the bird to 
its wounded mate in the thicket; and for herself 
she was absolutely fearless, but that last terrible 
threat of her father’s rang in her ears and kept her 
motionless. If she went to his hut now, how 
could she be sure she might not be seen, watched, 
followed, and then 
helpless anxiety gnawing her brain, she sat in 





? With an agony of 


rigid silence—motionless, watching mechanically 
the first sweet glimmer, the pure rosy light 
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of the Eastern dawn steal into the vast, silent 
room. 

That same day, at nine o'clock, father and 
daughter sat at the breakfast-table together, and 
no outsider could have told from their demeanour 
the storm that had raged between them last night. 
The girl was white and silent, and there was a 
more formal politeness between them than usual, 
that was all. The General, once having expressed 
his views and intentions, thought that the girl had 
no other course open to her than to submit, and 
that there was an end to the whole matter. With 
an effort, he could just dimly conceive that a silly 
girl might form the fancy of taking a man like this 
into her own life of luxury and ease, provided her 
own people were equally foolish and made the 
way easy for her; but it never occurred to him for 
one moment, nor could he have realised it, if told 
it, that an English girl, with every gift her sur- 
roundings could give, would voluntarily sacrifice 
everything, leave everything, to follow the same 
man into difficulty, danger, and the most abject 
poverty. So that, after a silent breakfast, he 
stepped into his waiting carriage as usual to go 
down to the city, leaving Frances mistress of her 
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day alone, without any misgivings. There was a 
Station ball that evening, and he knew that, while 
his daughter cared little for society, she loved 
dancing, and he trusted to that, and to her 
feminine preparations for it, to interest her 
and help to dispel her foolish and morbid 
fancies. 

Directly he was gone, and the carriage far out 
of sight on the soft, red road, she ran to her 
own room, and then through her dressing-room 
into the bath-room, through the door on to the 
little fragile flight of wooden steps, and down 
amongst the trailing tendrils of bogen vilia to 
the sun-filled compound. Bare-headed, she ran 
across it to the last hut of the row, and push- 
ing aside the hurdle-screen in front, insinuated 
herself into the darkness. Hamakhan lay out- 
stretched upon the charpai where they had laid 
him, but his eyes were open, and he stretched out 
his right arm to her and smiled. Frances flung 
herself on her knees and buried her face upon his 
arm, suffocated with sobs. He was apparently 
uninjured, but a huge livid swelling was rising 
between his eyebrows where he had _ been 
struck. 
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She dared not stay very long, yet she risked 
everything to tell him again and again how she 
loved him, and to beg him to go quietly away 
that day when the butler should come with the 
General’s order of dismissal, but not to go to 
Peshawur without her. She told him of the 
General’s threat against his life, knowing that 
to the proud and ferocious character she was 
dealing with such a threat would be the most 
powerful argument to keep him near her, satisfied 
or unsatisfied. Then she tore herself from his 
arms, and ran back across the burning compound 
to the house. She felt faint and dizzy; she could 
do no more, think no more. She reached her 
room and there flung herself, face downward, on 
her bed and fell into a black, heavy sleep. 

At five o’clock that afternoon Frances drove 
round to her sister May. Her face was very cold 
and hard, and the lips firmly set. Her brother-in- 
law was at his club, and walking through the 
hall, standing open to the compound, she passed 
straight in between the red hanging curtains to 
the large, shady, flower-filled drawing-room. Mrs. 
Harding was sitting alone before a tiny table, set 
with teacups and silver. Frances came up and 
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kissed the pretty face that was always so bored- 
looking, and sat down opposite her. 

“‘ May,” she said, leaning her arms on the little 
table, “such a bore; it has been discovered.” 

May started and bit her lips. ‘‘ How?” she 
asked. 

“ Hamakhan stupidly came to my room last 
night, and papa came in and found us. Yes,” 
continued Frances, sarcastically, noting the horror 
of her sister’s face, ‘‘that was satisfactory, wasn’t 
it? He seized Hamakhan, and of course Hama- 
khan flew at him, and the men struggled and 
Hamakhan was thrown from the top of the stairs 
to the bottom. My God! I shall never forget 
that minute!” 

Frances stopped and put her head in her hands. 

May, whose loveless marriage, in strict accord- 
ance with orthodoxy and propriety, weighed upon 
her day and night, overflowed with interest and 
sympathy towards the erring, passionate love of 
her sister, whose confidence she had had from the 
first. “Can J honestly dissuade her from this 
natural joy and happiness, and urge her to follow 
the correct and orthodox course? What has it 
brought me?” May had asked herself in the 
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beginning, when Frances had one day driven 
the young Mohammedan to her bungla, and led 
him through the hanging curtains to the middle 
of the drawing-room; and as the exquisitely 
classical face and the breast and shoulders under 
the purple silk and gold of his Zouave had met her 
startled gaze through the shade of her room, 
Frances had whispered in her ear, with glowing 
eyes: “This is my choice. What do you think of 
him?” 

And May, with any common-sense, could not 
have said, knowing her sister’s education and 
ideas: “Give him up, and choose an elderly 
commissioner or a stodgy lieutenant in his place; 
he will suit you much better.” She leaned for- 
ward now, full of distressed sympathy: 

“Ts he hurt?” 

“No,” said Frances, raising her pale face. “It 
brought on an attack of fever, that is all. I left 
him in his house this morning. I had a long 
talk with papa. People are so funny,” con- 
tinued Frances, with a sort of tired contempt: 
“here, if I wanted to marry one of these 
popinjay, hideous, little subalterns, who have no 
more money than Hamakhan, and heaps of debts, 
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which he has not, papa would be quite willing to 
set us up and allow me no end a year till I am of 
age; but because I have chosen a man whom I 
can really love, and he happens to be a Moham- 
medan, heaven and earth will be moved against us. 
I had a long conversation with him. I begged 
and prayed him to allow Hamakhan and myself 
to be married. If he objected to my doing an 
outré thing here, we could go to England. Here 
is a man who loves me, whose only idea is to 
marry me; and I—when I am twenty-one—I 
have my independent income. What earthly 
harm is there in our marrying? ‘There need then 
be no disgrace at all. But by opposing this he 
will bring about disgrace and shame. If I choose 
to marry a Mohammedan, what does it matter to 
anybody? But papa will force me into running 
away with him, and our leading a miserable life of 
poverty amongst the natives for nearly a year, 
which, in point of fact, will stigmatise me. The 
real fact is, it is a question of race—the hatred 
and jealousy of the one race for the other. 
He cannot bear that a native should have his 
daughter; he cannot bear that Hamakhan 
should have what he desires, and rather than 
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let him be benefited he will sacrifice me and my 
happiness and our name, and all the rest, if he 
can.” 

There was a long silence, then May said: 
“What are you going to do?” 

“I am going with Hamakhan, as soon as we 
can get away secretly. Papa thinks I am safe, 
because he cannot believe that I shall face the 
‘misery and shame of a native bazaar.’ We shall 
go to Bombay, I think, and Hamakhan will have 
to keep us by his chetai work for the present. 
Fancy me sitting cross-legged in a mud hut, eh?” 
and Frances laughed satirically, leaning back in 
her elegant afternoon costume and clasping her 
delicate white hands behind her head. “There 
is no help for it that I can see, under the circum- 
stances; and May, there are a few little things you 
might do for me. I have left a small portmanteau 
packed with the books I shall want most anda 
few clothes; when I write for them you might 
send it to me, and do all in your power to prevent 
papa pursuing us. It will only make the scandal 
much worse and can do no earthly good. I can 
nominally have gone to stay with Cecel for a time, 
and if I disappear utterly and remain perdue, and 
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papa keeps quiet, whatever people think, they will 
not know anything for certain. We shall make 
our escape the first night we can, but Hama was 
too ull to speak to-day. Well,” ended Frances, 
with a slight shrug of her shoulders and getting 
up, “ good-bye.” 

Mrs. Harding got up too. 

“You are coming to the ball to-night, are you 
not ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh!—ah!—there is the Commissioner’s great 
ball. No, I think not; I have done with 
dancing.” 

“Oh yes, come, do, to avoid any talk,” said 
May, and Frances ended by promising to go. 

Commissioner Long’s bungla was a very pretty 
building one storey high, with a flat white roof, 
on which it was delightful to pace at sunrise or 
sunset and look down on the rich banana-trees 
and drooping acacias and giant purple-flowered 
parasites of the surrounding compound. To-night 
being the night of the Station Ball, both house and 
grounds were brilliant. From the long glass-doors 
standing open on to the verandah gushed out 
streams of yellow light, and from hundreds of 
bending branches hung Chinese lanterns, burning 
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steadily in the hot, still, dark night. The air was 
filled with the scent of the magnolias and the 
hedges of stephanotis. The stars throbbed in the 
black sky, where the young moon was rising. 
Through the open doors and windows of the 
bungla, lying, the most brilliant spot in the midst 
of the blaze of coloured lights of the compound, 
came the first notes of the violins. The approach 
to the bungla was still blocked with the carriages 
of the arrivals; far down the long line stood the 
Hardings’ carriage amongst the late-comers. The 
two sisters were sitting side by side. The General 
hated balls, and Frances often came to them with 
her sister. She looked very white and ill to-night, 
and the pupils of her eyes were dilated by strain 
and excitement so that the eyes themselves seemed 
black behind their dark lashes. She was not un- 
happy, she loved far too immoderately to be that ; 
but she was disturbed and disquieted by the un- 
certainty and danger of her position. 

As the two girls sat waiting with an indifferent 
gaze resting on the gay scene round them, and 
Frances absolutely seeing nothing, the figure of a 
man slipped down in between the rows of carriages 
and arrested itself by their victoria. It was 
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Thompson. His face was full of bright animation. 
He held two programmes in his hand. 

“TI have found you at last, Mrs. Harding,” he 
said, shaking hands with them. “It is cruel of 
you to be so late. I have brought you the pro- 
grammes; may I have the honour of one dance?” 
After she had assented, he turned to Frances. 
‘How many may I put down?” he whispered 
eagerly, and then looked up with sympathy into 
her white face. ‘ You are feeling the heat; you 
are tired. Give me three consecutive ones and let 
us sit them out.” 

Frances smiled down upon him and inclined her 
head. Thompson’s heart rose high with hope; he 
wrote down four in a great hurry, and then their 
carriage moved on towards the bungla. 

When Frances and Thompson entered the ball- 
room, the blaze of light and colour seemed to swim 
before her eyes; the rays of light from the count- 
less lamps struck on the polished, brilliant floor 
with a peculiar upward rebound; her eyes fell 
absently on the scene. It was a beautiful one 
certainly. A dance was just beginning, and the 
brilliant dresses of the women—the satins and lace 
trains and jewels—and the uniforms of the men, 
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made a floating mass of colour down the room, and 
at each side, through the verandah, between its 
stone pillars, banked round with palms and 
young pomegranate trees, one could see the dark, 
lustrous sky and the dim outline of the hills 
flanking the meidan. The notes of the violins 
came boldly through the room from the end where 
the musicians were skilfully buried amongst masses 
of palms. 

All the crowd of young subalterns who idly 
line Indian ball-rooms, all the elderly men, 
the older women who have given up dancing 
but come because they are the heads of Station 
society—all the non-dancers, in fact, who are 
far more numerous at a dance than the 
dancers, watched with interest Frances enter 
and pass down the room, and remembered it 
afterwards. 

Frances was not by any means a very beautiful 
girl, but she was always striking, from her exces- 
sive fairness of skin and her singularly beautiful 
figure, that was admitted by all the station to be 
unrivalled. She felt the eyes upon her as she 
walked with serene dignity down the slippery 
floor, and the faintest suspicion of a cynical smile 
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curved her lips as she thought how little these 
people dreamed of where that beautiful form had 
been bestowed. 

She went through the dance on Thompson’s 
arm, with her heart in the hut in the compound 
where Hamakhan had been stretched that 
morning! When she had returned there this 
evening he had disappeared; the little hut was 
empty, and none of the other servants had seen 
him leave the compound. Where had he gone? 
she wondered. 

When Thompson timidly suggested they should 
go out into the compound after the second dance, 
she assented absently, and they passed through 
the verandah, down the sloping lawn in the soft 
light of the coloured lamps. Here there was a 
broad band of white moonlight, with garden-seats 
scattered here and there in it. In front of them 
rose a line of thickly-leaved banana-trees, acacias, 
and palms, which, together with an irregular hedge 
of stephanotis, made a barrier cutting off the lawn 
from the carriage-drive. It threw a thick, im- 
penetrable shade—a deep, black band of shadow 
parallel with the band of light. On one of the 
seats in the light, a little apart from the others, 
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Frances sat down and Thompson took his seat 
beside her. 

There was a minute or two of silence, as they 
sat in the still air of the night, the soft glow of 
colour round them, the music coming faintly to 
them from the bungla; then the young civil 
servant, looking at the silent figure beside him, 
began to murmur eloquently phrases which fell in 
an unheeded strain on the abstracted ear of the 
girl. At the end of one sentence, however, the 
words, ‘“‘ May I tell them we are engaged ?” struck 
upon her brain, and she started and turned upon 
him such a look of horror that he stared in 
surprise. 

Then she comprehended that he was asking 
her to share his odd thousands a year, his yacht, 
his house in town, and his society night and day. 
She looked at him, and quickly as thought flashes 
through the brain the comparison between him 
and the man she had chosen rose before her. 
Thompson’s tall but somewhat heavy figure 
leaned beside her on the bench, the stiff English 
collar cut round a neck burned red by the Indian 
sun, and with the close-cropped brown hair run- 
ning up from it to the apex of the skull, ve the 
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hair stood up in an obstinate little tuft from the 
head, very distinct in the moonlight. His features 
were fairly good, but the mouth had dropped open 
now in stupid surprise, and the tooth that had 
habitually held the cigar or pipe was gone, while 
two others in the front were stopped with gold, 
though he was only twenty-five. As Frances’s 
eyes took in all this in that quick glance, the 
suppleness and grace and the freshness of youth of 
the Eastern in his first opening manhood came 
before her. 

“No, oh no,” she said so decisively that 
Thompson’s face paled. 

“Why should the thought of marrying 
me, dearest, startle you so?” he said, attempt- 
ing to smile. ‘Come now, why should we 
not ?”’ 

‘We have not a single thought nor idea nor 
view in common,” replied Frances; “I should not 
suit you at all.” 

Thompson looked at the white shoulders rising 
from the satin gown, at the calm pose of the figure, 
and thought of her as mistress of his house and 
receiving his guests, and—disagreed. 

‘How can you say so?” he said, reproachfully. 
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“You are just my idea—my dream of all a woman 
should be.” 

“Yes,” replied Frances with contempt, “ be- 
cause you only see me in public, where I am the 
dollified Society model which is your dream of all a 
woman should be; but what do you know of my 
thoughts or opinions ?”’ 

“TI don’t want to know them; I only know I love 
you as you are,” murmured Thompson, blunder- 
ingly, feeling he had not hit quite a complimentary 
remark even then. 

“No, that’s just it,” returned Frances, with a 
mocking sneer; “but you would find you had to 
know them after marriage, and a serious drawback 
they would be, I am afraid. Besides,”’ she added, 
with amused derision, “why should I marry 
unless I loved the man I married? And you I 
do not.” 

“But why, why not?” returned Thompson, 
desperately, unconscious of the amusing conceit 
of his words, and he bent closer to her on the 
bench. 

““Why not?” replied Frances, her blue eyes 
sweeping over him. ‘ Well, I have heard of a cer- 
tain sahib who, eoming home one night to his 
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bungla in a bad temper, kicked the servant who sat 
up to unbar his door upon the kneecap and in the 
stomach; that the man, ruptured and with his knee- 
cap split, was removed to the hospital, that it was 
found necessary to amputate his leg, and that after 
the operation he succumbed to his combined in- 
juries and shock to the system; that the sahib 
in question, upon being informed by a special 
messenger of the state of things at the hospital on 
the evening of the man’s death, damned the whole 
matter and went to a representation of The 
Mikado. Such things do not please me.” 

Thompson had grown white with utter astonish- 
ment; he listened open-mouthed, unable to inter- 
rupt her, and at the end could only stammer: 

“How on earth did you know?” 

‘“‘ Because it was I who sat beside the man’s bed, 
and I who sent the note to you, though you did 
not know it; and I heard next morning you had 
occupied the chair next my vacant seat at The 
Mikado.” 

Thompson, who knew that Frances often visited 
the native hospital and devoted a good deal of her 
time and money to the patients, was utterly 
crushed at having the whole pleasant little history 
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related to him, and could only act the humble 
penitent. 

“Every one acts like a brute sometimes,” he 
murmured. “I have been very sorry since.” (This 
was a bright idea, as he had certainly never given 
the matter a thought, which Frances knew, for 
it was she who had taken infinite pains to arrange 
for the man’s widow and children.) ‘Will you 
not try to teach me philanthropy?” 

Frances looked at him with disdain; contempt 
for his moral character, his intellect, his physique, 
all filled her as she thought: “ Perfectly selfish 
and indifferent to others’ suffering, morally; 
slow to learn and difficult to teach, mentally; 
commonplace to look at, physically; what good 
points have these young Britons?” Aloud, she 
said : 

“‘Considering it took you fifteen years to learn 
Greek and fifteen months to forget it, I do not 
think you would be a very apt pupil.” 

“Greek and philanthropy are different,” he 
answered. 

“Yes; and I should think philanthropy would 
be more difficult for you even than Greek.” 

There was something unmistakable in the tone. 
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Thompson sprang up from the bench, and without 
one word turned and left her. Frances leaned her 
elbow on the back of the bench and looked after 
him with mocking eyes. 

“Frances!” 

The word was uttered very low at her side. 
She started and looked to the deep border of shade 
beside her. In the black shadow of a tremendous 
palm stood the slight and stately figure of the 
Asiatic, the silk and gold of his Zouave catching 
a glint here and there from a swinging lantern. 
Frances sprang up, repressing an exclamation of 
delight; there was one second when she stood in 
the broad band of white light on the lawn, then 
she made an eager step forward and crossed over 
into the blackness. 

There was, apparently, no one on the lawn in 
their vicinity: every one, as yet untired, was 
in the bungla, which sent out streams of light and 
music from its brilliant verandahs. He came a 
little forward and clasped her hand in silence. 
Frances looked up and saw, even in the gloom, the 
huge livid lump that had been raised between the 
brows, and also a peculiar look of hard decision 
and determination which was not generally there, 
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a severe, stern line formed beside the mouth in the 
thin, youthful cheek. 

‘*Humare sath abbi dou.”! 

There was immense authority in his voice, and 
very little tenderness. It was his race that spoke 
in him now. This woman was his property, and he 
loved her intensely: that was why he had his knife 
ready sharpened on his hip to strike her head off 
if she refused to obey him. It does not do to 
attempt playing with a Pathan. 

But Frances, who had long ago vowed with her- 
self to follow and to cleave to him through blood 
or fire, and who was accustomed to seek and find 
her heaven on his bosom and there only, felt no 
fear before his sternness. Her heart beat violently 
with pleasure, the bright colour flowed back into 
her pale cheeks, the wide dilated eyes sparkled 
back to his an intoxicated joy. 

One word was whispered back full of impatient 
fever in the clear darkness, “ Chalauenge.””? 

Half-an-hour later Frances came silently out of 
the deserted cloak-room wrapped in her long black 
silk cloak, and fled through the empty portion of 
the verandah down to the shelter of the magnolia 


1 Now come with me. 2 We will go. 
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hedge. The lights glowed round her, the music 
seemed to throb wildly from the bungla: “Away, 
away from the old life to the new!’’ Hamakhan, 
who possessed a capable, clever brain behind his 
smooth forehead, had told her in a few authorita- 
tive sentences what they were to do and what he 
had been thinking out as he lay stretched in his 
dark hut. 

First, a horse had been lent him by a friend 
(the loan of the horse had been purchased by a kiss 
granted in public in the bazaar to a rich Parsee, 
but Hamakhan did not mention this detail): 
they were to ride to another friend’s house far 
down in the native city, where she was to change 
to the Mohammedan costume, which he had 
got that afternoon and left ready. Thence they 
were to ride to Nanpur, a down-country station, 
and take the 5 A.M. train to Brishamgur, many 
miles south of Jungpur. In this way they would 
leave little track behind them, provided his own 
friends did not betray them. 

He would go on first to where their horse 
awaited them some distance down the road, and 
she was to follow. She stole down through the 
compound amongst the coloured lanterns, keeping 
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close to the hedge on her left, and reached at last 
the hedge and ditch separating the grounds from 
the carriage-road. Gathering up firmly in one 
hand her train and dress, she leapt over the low 
barrier, and ran like the wind down the gravel- 
drive in the shade of the cocoanut-palms; she 
did not pause once till she reached the high road 
that rolled away to the West, silent and deserted 
in the white moonlight. Here, with a searching 
glance round to satisfy herself she was not 
followed, she started to walk at a quick, steady 
pace. The road was dusty, and her high-heeled 
white-satin shoes sank deep into the furrows 
of soft red dust, making it tiring to walk, and the 
heat was very great. 

Frances went on without thought of fatigue, her 
mind filled with an excitement and elation that 
pressed her forward as the imprisoned steam does 
a vessel. She looked round on every side from 
time to time, but not a single living being met her 
view. Already far behind her lay the glow of 
light and coloured haze that rose above the Com- 
missioner’s bungla she had left; before her in 
the distance gleamed the white roofs, where the 
moonlight caught them, of the native city; on 
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either side, vast and silent, stretched the sandy 
plain. Eager and longing, Frances pressed on, 
and even now she could descry the tops of the 
date-palms above a rise in the road, where he was 
waiting for her. Quickly she walked on, passing 
over the low, swelling undulations of the broad 
road, and the trees rose up before her more and 
more distinctly in the moonlight. As she neared 
the clump, which threw a thick shade across the 
road, her heart beat louder and louder as floods of 
joyous exultation seemed to flow through her. 
This is the real pleasure of life, to sin, if one must 
sin, “with all the whole soul’s will.” She felt 
no apprehension, no nervousness, no vacillation. 
There was no turning back of tear-filled eyes to 
the life she had left behind her, no timid shrink- 
ing and wavering in the firm flying feet; only an 
intense eagerness of delight, a wild elation, at the 
thought of being with the Pathan alone and 
unrestrained. And a joy and reliance and con- 
fidence in the future welled up within her. No 
veil of vague regrets, of remorse, of fear, of fore- 
bodings hung over her; firm, decided, brave, 
overflowing with gay, bright hopes, she went to 
her future. As her foot touched the border 
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of shade, Hamakhan came forward to meet 
her 

‘‘ Where is the horse, Hamakhan?” she said, 
pushing his arms aside with a laugh, as he would 
have kissed her. ‘Quick! we may be followed at 
any minute.” 

Hamakhan led out of the shade a little Arab, 
which threw up its vetroussé nose and snorted at 
the girl’s black figure. Hamakhan leapt on to it, 
and held out his arm to Frances to help her up—a 
round, brown, soft arm that gleamed in the moon- 
light as the white muslin sleeve fell down from it. 
Frances with a spring responded to his help, 
but she was encumbered by her heavy satin train 
and her cloak, and she slid down the side of the 
impatient Arab. 

Hamakhan, not being an Englishman, did not 
swear at her awkwardness: they both laughed— 
that bright, happy laughter that he had first 
taught her—and then, holding the fidgeting animal 
firmly with his knees, he leaned down and put both 
arms round under her bosom, and lifted her up 
and set her behind him with wonderful dexterity. 
Never could Frances forget that moment, often 
the whole scene returned upon her. The little 
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clump of feather-topped palms beside the road, 
through which the moonlight pierced here and 
there, the fretting, grey-white Arab, and the 
gracious form bending down from it, the two 
round arms outstretched, with their wide, falling, 
transparent sleeves, and the sweet face over hers. 
A second more they were both in their positions. 
Hamakhan loosened the reins and the horse shot 
forward out of the shadow. With a turn of his 
wrist Hamakhan directed him to their left, and 
away with flying hoofs he went, scouring across 
the loose sandy soil of the moonlit meidan down 
towards the native quarter. 

Frances’s heart leapt as they rushed through 
the hot, still air, with the far-stretching plain in 
front of them, and the moon moving above them 
in the star-filled sky. To keep her balance she 
had to pass one arm round his waist in front of 
her: a typical Eastern waist, full of vigour and 
strength, but slender and soft and with a yielding 
suppleness that renders an accidental touch even 
a danger and a temptation. A mad, delirious 
happiness, that seemed to threaten her excited 
brain, stung her as she clasped the glowing, pul- 
sating circle between flank and hip. 
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The Pathan saw and felt the warm, white 
cincture round him, and felt the passionate 
pressure on his veins, and the soft arm sent the 
fire leaping and blazing along his blood. He let 
the reins lie loose in his right hand on the Arab’s 
neck and threw his head back upon her bosom, 
and the moonlight fell on the upturned face, 
stamped with the immoderate passion of the 
Asiatic. 

Most European women would have trembled 
before it, recognising something different here 
from the regulated, moderated, legalised desires 
of her own race; but Frances leaned to the untried, 
the strange, the terrible in everything, and she 
felt only a wild exhilaration as they sped away 
over the plain, farther and farther away from 
home, protection, law, and her own race. All 
these were as a straw to that burning touch of 
the Eastern’s waist. 

Hamakhan had to keep his eyes somewhat 
on the Arab and to lift his head again, but 
Frances left her arm round him and leaned her 
head down on his shoulder, pressing her face to 
the side of his neck and kissing the black silky 
curls that brushed her lips and closed eyes. 
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They had reached the edge of the meidan, and 
smooth, rounded domes and uneven roofs were 
defined against the sky before them. 

The Arab slackened his pace into an amble 
along the road, and then they turned into a fairly 
quiet street of the native quarter. It was little 
past midnight, but the lights were extinguished in 
the bazaar and in the buildings, and the moon, 
now sinking, threw a faint light on blank walls 
and closed windows and doors as they passed 
along. One window only showed a light. It 
gleamed out from a house at the end, which 
stood half under the wall of a large, round-domed 
building, and between wall and wall, involved in 
some inexplicable way with the masonry, rose a 
date-palm against the sky. 

Hamakhan reined in the horse, bringing him 
almost on to his haunches before the door, and 
jumped down and lifted her off with quick, deft 
arms. A native came out from the shadow of the 
door and spoke to Hamakhan some few sentences, 
and then Hamakhan turned to her, put his arm 
round her neck, and they entered the house. It 
was quite dark within. He guided her down two 
steps to the left that brought them into a low 
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room lighted by a swinging lamp overhead. There 
were a few divans, cushions, and rugs strewn on 
the floor, and tiny tables, little higher than 
English foot-stools. The light was dim, and 
Hamakhan hurried her through a hanging chick 
at the end of the room into another: a small 
place, without any window, with a hard, clean- 
swept, mud floor, yellow-washed walls, and a low 
charpai in one corner. As they entered the room 
Frances glanced round: it was similar to the one 
he had formerly lived in and to one they would 
now have to share. 

Hamakhan looked at her with a long, sweeping, 
sideways glance and a dumb, timid, questioning 
look. She turned and caught the expression, and 
read it on the rich, soft face and threw one arm 
round his neck and looked up at him. 

“‘ Any house becomes a palace if it holds a king!” 
she said, and the flattery went home and pleased 
the soft, vain, Eastern mind. He smiled and 
pointed to some white linen and silk on the 
bed. 

“Will you look at these clothes, and—and——”’ 

“Put them on?” finished Frances, with a 
laugh as they went forward, her white satin train 
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trailing over the mud floor. ‘“ Let’s look at them,” 
and she picked up the top article. 

Like a native, Hamakhan had chosen the clothes 
with wonderful taste and skill. On the top of 
the pile lay a little square, sleeveless Zouave of 
transparent muslin, lightly embroidered 1n blue; 
the next garment was of thicker muslin, resembling 
a European chemise, but with sleeves to the wrist; 
next came a pair of full Mohammedan women’s 
trousers, and last there lay folded together two 
dark chuddas, one green and the other invisible 
red. 

Allowing for the difference of national fashions, 
the costume lying on the bed was as pleasing to 
the eye as the white satin and laces she was 
standing dressed in. In a very few minutes and 
with flying haste, for the fear of pursuit was on 
them both, the change had been made. Hama- 
khan fastened round the white throat the last little 
hook of the Zouave, and Frances stood before 
him as a beautiful Mohammedan woman instead 
of the pretty English girl. Bare white feet on the 
mud floor, full dark blue trousers, muslin chemise 
and square Zouave, and above, the fair face and 
blue eyes and light hair of England. 
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To this man, whose race values fairness in a 
woman to such an extent that the prices paid for 
wives vary according as the skin is a shade paler 
and less brown, the Saxon colouring was an 
irresistible charm. Frances, even for an English- 
woman, was exceptionally fair, with an unusually 
beautiful colouring, and this, which to an English- 
man would only have been an attraction such as 
any other, was the acme of beauty to the Pathan. 

‘Now, what next, Hama ?”’ she said, smiling at 
him as he stood looking down reflectively upon 
her. ‘‘ My white feet and face will attract atten- 
tion, you know, directly.” 

“Yes, but I thought of that,’ Hamakhan 
answered, and he brought out from a corner a 
little pair of brown European boots. 

“These I got in the bazaar. We often wear 
them as well as the Europeans. Put them on.” 

Frances crushed her white feet into them and 
buttoned them up with her fingers. 

“ They are English and quite spoil the Moham- 
medan costume,” she said. ‘I shan’t wear them 
at home with you.” 

““No, you need not,” answered Hamakhan. 


“Now let me veil your head and face,” and he 
9 
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took up from the charpai a very thin, transparent 
white veil of muslin and fastened it round her 
forehead. She could see through and that was 
all. Over that, completely covering her head and 
falling to her feet in front, he put the regular white 
linen veil, which has merely two large slits for the 
eyes. Sometimes the women wear these, allowing 
their eyes to be seen through the slits; sometimes, 
as now, an under transparent veil covers even 
these. Completely covered now and veiled she 
stood there, but not even then was the grace and 
the sinuosity of the figure lost. 

She laughed. ‘“ Hama dear, I am suffocated, it 
is so hot, and I can hardly see anything. I can’t 
find my way.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Hamakhan, taking her hand. 
‘“*Come now; we have been here a long time.” 

“We had better take my dress and things with 
us so as to leave no trace here, and those pearls I 
was wearing are valuable,” she said, lifting the 
linen. ‘Collect them, Hamakhan.” 

The Pathan took out of the bodice the pearl 
pins she had been wearing and gave them to her. 
“Ruk,”? he said imperatively, and then wrapped 

1 Take them. 
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the satin dress, the lace petticoat and stays, the 
shoes and stockings all together deftly in the re- 
maining dark chudda, and, holding them in one 
hand, stretched out the other to her and led her 
through the chick and safely across the outer 
room. 

Before they stepped into the passage he stooped 
and lifted the veil to kiss her once more, and 
under the Mohammedan covering the English and 
Mohammedan lips met; the veil was dropped, and 
they went out into the street just as the Commis- 
sioner and his guests were going into the supper- 
room. 

Hamakhan and his friend stood talking at the 
door some minutes, and Frances waited beside the 
Arab. 

When Hamakhan joined her they remounted, 
and Mohammedan now and Mohammedan they 
turned through the hot darkness towards Nanpur. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE CHETAI WALLAH AT HOME. 


THE Indian afternoon sun glared down pitilessly 
on the broad, white, dusty road, the wide highway 
of Brishamgur. Here and there at long intervals 
a little date-palm or a stunted pepul-tree cast a 
small circle of grateful shade, where the white 
bullocks, loosened from the bullock-waggon, were 
lying resting, and the gharry wallahs sitting cross- 
legged chattering beside them. The sun had 
slanted off the long row of native huts that 
bordered one side of the road—little huts possess- 
ing three hard mud walls and a sloping roof; the 
fourth side was absent, the whole front of the hut 
being open to the road; and each hut possessed a 
light hurdle covered with chetai work or mats that 
could be drawn over the front of the hut at night 
or in the blaze of noonday. The huts were all 
adjoining one another, and continued for a long 
distance down the road, which led eventually to the 
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native city. If one stood before them and looked 
straight down the road one could see other and 
higher native buildings rising on each side of it 
lower down, and cutting with their irregular roofs 
and slight wooden balconies into the light cruel 
blue of the sky. Constantly the eye caught a 
bright green bough of some small tree that had 
got built in, as it were, between wall and wall; and 
a little lower still the eye became confused as 
building rose above building, with their innumer- 
able slight rickety wooden staircases running up 
outside the houses to their fragile woodwork 
balconies, in and out of which the white pigeons 
wheeled all day long, their plumage flashing and 
glittering in the hot yellow sunlight. 

It was a very pleasant road from its breadth and 
position and importance, which kept a flow of 
busy native life up and down it; pleasant for 
those accustomed to the sun, whose eye can look 
along the white road unflinchingly through the 
blaze of blue and gold. Some way down where 
the larger buildings commence rises a rich clump 
of trees, shady and lofty and cool, date-palms and 
others, some half-dozen perhaps; underneath 
has been built a stone fountain and a cattle 
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trough, and the flag-stones are always damp with 
spilt water. The narrow line of shade beneath 
the palms is always full, no matter what the time of 
day, with natives coming from or going to the city, 
who stop here to idle on their way. Here, in their 
white clothes and coloured turbans, they lounge 
upon the coping of the fountain, lie at full length 
upon the ground, sit cross-legged, or lean standing 
against a low wall under the trees, laughing, 
chattering, gossiping, babbling, like the Athenian 
youth in the days of Aristophanes. 

The interiors of the huts are picturesque; 
most of them very clean, with matting on the 
floor, and a charpai or rugs in the corner. They 
are all of them open at this hour, and in most 
of them sit one or two native women: some are 
suckling their smooth-skinned babies, others are 
squatted cuddling their knees at the threshold, 
gossiping with a neighbour, while the children 
tumble about in the hot dust outside. Here and 
there the vase of a hookah is planted on the 
threshold, and the women, with their backs lean- 
ing against the wall, puff lazily at it, blinking at 
the strong sunlight. The majority of the men 
have not yet returned from their different employ- 
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ments; but a few have, and lean gossiping, just 
as much as the women, with their friends against 
the hut walls. 

Some of the huts are occupied by men only, 
two or three of the same avocation sharing a hut 
between them. In one or two of these there are 
young fellows stretched on the ground smoking, 
or fanning, in a desultory sort of way, a little flat 
dish of charcoal glowing underneath a tray of 
sweet rice. 

It was a merry, peaceful, bright-coloured, 
laughing, chattering collection of human beings 
over which the hot Indian sun shed its afternoon 
rays. One of the huts—the second from the 
end of the row—seemed brighter than the rest: 
the chetai upon the floor was quite new and green, 
the walls clean and dry, and against one stood a 
row of bright brass vessels for cooking; a large 
windsail stuck in a hole in the roof helped to 
relieve the heat, the hurdle was three-quarters 
across the front. Lying full length just behind it, 
leaning on one white elbow, was Frances dressed 
in her Mohammedan clothes, passing a feather fan 
lightly backwards and forwards over a pan of 
charcoal to keep a glow in the coals. Her bare 
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white feet lay one over the other, her bright hair 
hung in a twist to her stayless waist, and the blue 
eyes, fuller of sunshine than ever now, kept an 
eager watch on the dusty glare of the road to the 
city. 

Hamakhan had had chetai work to do down 
there. He had been absent all day, and she was 
now expecting his return. At last the clear, 
strong, azure eyes caught a glimpse of a scarlet 
turban far down the road, and Frances sprang to 
her feet. Three chetai wallahs were coming up 
the centre of the road, and Hamakhan was the 
middle one. 

Frances, if she had followed her impulse, would 
have run down the road to meet him and have 
sprung into his arms after a whole day’s separa- 
tion; but that would not be etiquette in this little 
community, so she waited just inside the threshold, 
her breast swelling with pleasure, and rubbing her 
feet one over the other in desperate impatience. 
She watched him, the centre figure, slight and 
tall, with his gracious, dignified walk. Then she 
saw him throw his head back and laugh, and lean 
towards one of his companions with the gay, half- 
effeminate grace of his youth. 
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At last the three graceful, red-turbaned, laugh- 
ing figures, raising a dust in the middle of the 
burning road, came up to the hut, and Hama- 
khan, with a nod and a careless word to his 
fellows, turned aside. He flung down a small 
bundle of unused chetai by the hut wall, and 
opened his two wide-sleeved arms to the girl with 
a smile on the dusty and tired young face. 
Frances flew to them like a dove to its cot, and 
let him kiss her. She kissed him in return on the 
lips and on his hot neck, and then made him cross 
the hut with her to the back where another rude 
hurdle-screen formed a partition. She pushed the 
screen aside, and they went into another still 
smaller room. It had one square window in it 
without glass, and a charpai beneath it. Hama- 
khan sank on the foot of the bed with evident 
fatigue and unrolled the crimson scarf off his 
damp forehead. 

Frances brought out from the corner of the 
room a large chilumchee—a round, bright, brass 
bowl full of water—and sat down on the floor at 
his feet. Very gently, with the touch that only 
extreme devotion and love can give, she took up 
the brown, tired, dusty feet in her white hands 
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and plunged them into the water, and with her 
fingers clasped round the ankles, she leaned back 
sideways, her yellow head against his knees, as 
she sat and looked up at him. 

“You are very tired, I am sure you are,” she 
said very softly, her eyes scanning and reading 
the face above her that had its tenderest, softest 
expression now, heightened by fatigue. “I wish 
you had not to work.” 

“Oh, the work is very easy,” replied Hama- 
khan, with sunny Asiatic resignation; “I am not 
very tired, but my feet are sore.” 

Frances stroked the firm, strong ankles and 
smooth instep, and washed off all the dust. She 
lifted one foot after another, polished and shining, 
on to the towel in her lap and dried them; and 
then, with a sudden access of passion, leaned over 
and kissed them. 

The Pathan laughed and bent down, and slid 
his arms round her waist and lifted her up on to 
the charpai beside him. He lay back and pressed 
her into a lying position beside him. He was too 
tired, and the body too exhausted, to feel passion 
at that moment, and the sweetness and affection 
of his love for her rose to the surface, while the 
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divine tenderness that is above all passion suffused 
them both. Her soft, curly head lay close to 
his own. He parted the transparent muslin 
chupkin! off the glowing white of her neck, and 
in the soft space between the two swelling breasts, 
he laid down his head on the sweetest of all 
resting-places—a beloved one’s bosom. He closed 
his eyes with a sigh, and all the strained muscles 
relaxed with relief. 

Allah was good indeed. Here was peace, rest, 
love, and a divine wealth of tenderness for him. 
This was a home-coming worthy the name. He 
was so weary, stiff, hot, dusty with the chetai 
powder still in his nostrils, and the glare of the 
road in his eyes. She was so cool, so clean, so 
fresh, so sweet-scented, with her white skin; and 
he lay there worn out, untila gentle sleep came upon 
him in that sheltered, soothing paradise of repose. 

The girl, with her arms about him, lay still, 
afraid to stir, unwilling to spoil or disturb his 
rest; and she too, in a trance of pleasure, felt an 
intense gratitude springing in her heart. She 
had obtained that possession “to be obtained 


by the fortunate, to be envied by the unfortunate,” 
1 Tunic. 
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as love was so well defined by the man! who knew 
it best ages back in the past. 

After some time he stirred, stretched himself, 
and looked up at her and laughed. 

“Are you not hungry or thirsty?” she said 
anxiously, thinking the sweet, oval face looked 
thin and tired. “Let me get up and bring you 
something to eat.” 

“IT want nothing to eat or drink. I only want 
you,” he answered, throwing his arm across her. 
“ Lie still.” 

With the Western everything must come 
before his love: his hunger must be satisfied, 
his thirst must be appeased, his fatigue soothed, 
his mind at rest, or his desire is dissipated. 
With the Eastern it constantly stands before 
or in stead of all the rest. Hamakhan was 
both hungry and thirsty and exhausted, but he 
forgot all this in Frances’s arms; they were not 
an ultimate luxury, but a primary consolation. 

Frances lay still as she was told, one hand 
playing with the dark silky rings of his hair that 
lay on her breast. 

“I got nine rupees for the work to-day,” re- 

2 Plato. 
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marked Hamakhan after a minute or two, “and 
Haider and I divided it.” 

‘“‘¥ shall make you get another pugri' with that,” 
said Frances. 

The suggestion of pugris struck Hamakhan’s 
chord of vanity; he sat up and glanced over the 
fresh, spotless dress, hair and skin of the girl, and 
then at his own dusty clothes. 

“ Abbi ja,” he said to her suddenly; “ go now.” 

Frances laughed and got up, and went into the 
fore part of the hut. Twenty minutes later the 
screen was moved behind her, and Hamakhan 
came round it and lounged across the hut, towards 
the threshold where she was sitting, with his 
indolent, negligent, Eastern movements. She 
looked dp from the rice with a smile, and saw him 
standing above her. 

The fierce sun of the East was just leaving the 
sky, a burning red flamed across the desert and 
flooded the hut with its reflex glow; and this 
light fell on him, newly washed and reclothed in 
his loose clothes, and with the glow of fresh oil 
on his skin and hair. He looked down with a 
smile of naive, unconscious vanity, inviting her 


2 Turban. 
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admiration. His tall figure seemed to fill the 
space of the low-roofed hut, his smooth, glowing, 
classical face seemed thrown up by the foil of the 
bare whitish walls. 

The next moment, with one of his characteristic 
sudden movements, he sat himself down close 
beside her and looked at her, and then laughed. 
There was nothing particular to laugh at; it was 
the laugh of sheer youthfulness and health and the 
buoyancy of spirits. 

“Ts there enough there?” he said, looking into 
the rice. “ Haider and his bhais are coming in to 
feed with us. Dekho!’’! he added, as four tall 
figures darkened the doorway; “now come here, 
up close to me.” 

Frances looked up as Hamakhan stretched out 
his hand and arm to the men; they said gravely, 
“Salaam,” as they looked down upon the girl. 
They had been working all together with Hama- 
khan, laying down new chetai in one of the large 
bunglas outside the city. They left their shoes 
on the threshold, and came in and took, with 
graceful ease, their positions on the floor round 


the brass bowl, as Hamakhan indicated to them. 
1 Look. 
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Frances sat close beside him, before a small dish 
of her own. Hamakhan, who often kissed the 
white, rosy-tipped fingers, would not have objected 
to their coming into his rice bowl, but he respected 
the prejudices of his friends. 

The men drew round the bowl, each one 
dipping his hand into it in turn. It would 
have made a barbarous and displeasing picture 
to civilised eyes if they had been less favoured 
individuals, but the Pathans are by nature 
clothed with dignity. Nature has made their 
features straight, their stature tall, their limbs 
graceful. Whatever their actions, they always 
receive a certain stateliness from the mere physical 
qualities of the actors. Moreover, in the days 
when the famous Symposium was written in the 
capital of the world, most famed for its mental 
culture, the delicate Attic poets and logicians 
used their hands and fingers with the same 
simplicity as these Asiatic chetai  wallahs. 
Frances looked round their faces as they all sat 
eating, and thought how well the whole circle 
might have formed a model for a sketch of Athen- 
ilans, changing the glowing brown skins for white. 
It is strange how the ancient Greek type is 
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renewed in the Peshawuri Pathans. With few 
exceptions, their faces are strictly classical; this 
type, almost impossible to find elsewhere, is com- 
mon enough in the country north-west of the Indus. 

Frances was idly thinking of all this as she 
looked at them, and wondering if the Greeks in 
India could have had anything to do with settling 
their particular beauty in this race; the men’s 
conversation had passed by her ears, until she was 
roused by an animated discussion, and caught the 
word “child” repeated amongst them. She 
glanced at Hamakhan: he looked displeased, and 
his hand rested full of rice on the edge of the 
bowl. 

“She is, I tell you,” he said, and Frances saw 
his face darken and the severe look settle on it as 
his eyes met the dark, envious gleam of his fellows 
across the steaming rice. 

‘“‘Get up,” he said without ceremony, turning to 
her suddenly; ‘‘ get up and let them see you.” 

The blood flooded the girl’s face in a scorching 
stream, and the water started to her eyes with 
shame and confusion. Involuntarily her limbs 
refused to obey, and she sat still. Her hesitation 
was noticed instantly and set down toa different 
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cause, and a jeering laugh rose from the little circle 
after a second’s expectant silence. A _ harsher, 
sterner severity still came over the proud, arro- 
gant mouth as he met his fellows’ mockery. 

“Get up,” he repeated simply to the girl, with 
an unbendable authority and a flash like lightning 
in his eyes. 

Frances loved him with a tenderness far too 
deep to wish to disobey him or seem to make light 
of his wishes before his friends, whatever she might 
do when they were alone. Her hesitation had 
been that merely of the desperate shame of the 
English girl. It was gone now. She rose with 
cynical philosophy, though scarlet from the white 
throat to her hair. She had drawn her blue 
chudda over her head as they sat, and its folds now 
drooped over her bosom and fell to her knees, con- 
cealing her figure from the men’s curious eyes. 
Haider, the man sitting next her, put up his arm, 
with a gesture more thoughtless than insolent, to 
draw the chudda off her. This was more than 
European blood could stand. Frances closed her 
fist and struck down the incautious black hand 
just as it made a clutch on the chudda. There 


was a general laugh at Haider's discomfiture; 
™ 
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only Hamakhan’s sternly-compressed lips did not 
relax. 

“It’s what you deserved, Haider,” he remarked, 
and at the same moment raised his own arm and 
tore, with one turn of his wrist, the whole of the 
chudda offher. Frances made no motion of resist- 
ance to him, and a murmur of approval went round 
the circle, half at her obedient submission to Hama- 
khan, half at the lovely figure that stood upright 
amongst them, revealed by the loose trousers and 
transparent muslin vest that hung to the waist with 
the square embroidered Zouave over it. The 
white skin of her neck and arms glowed through 
the fine muslin. Such colouring the Indians’ eyes 
had never seen, and there was a perceptible hush 
of their indrawn breath as all their faces turned 
towards her. Beneath the waist there was evident 
the swelling line that at present only gave to 
the slight perfect figure a shade more richness 
and maturity; but to their practised eyes it 
spoke irrefutably. A general acclaim rose from 
them as she stood with one hand on her hip, 
pale now after that scorching blush, and with 
her eyes fixed on Hamakhan. They clapped 
their hands, and a cry of “sachbat” (truth) 
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satisfied Hamakhan. A careless smile broke over 
his face. 

“Beith” (sit down), he said curtly, with a glance 
up at her, pointing to the place beside him where 
she had risen from. 

Frances sat down again by him, and drew the 
chudda round her. Her lips even were pale, but a 
faint, sarcastic smile was on them, and she bit them 
to bring back the colour. 

*‘ Autre pays, autre moeurs,” she thought to her- 
self, philosophising back her equanimity. “ This 
sort of thing is the fashion with them; if you had 
now Thompson’s red neck and stubble-field head 
beside you, you would not have had that ordeal.” 
She glanced at Hamakhan, and a flood of affec- 
tionate, obedient submission to him filled her 
heart. She knew that amongst the Easterns, 
maternity is considered the crown of womanhood, 
far surpassing that of youth or beauty, and that 
with them a woman is proud and delighted to 
display it. Amongst the English, a woman regards 
the change in her figure with shame and hatred, 
and seeks at all costs to conceal it. But she knew 
that Hamakhan would never realise this, and 
would take for granted on her part the sublime and 
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ineffable joy that an Eastern woman would feel in 
responding to such a challenge. 

The big brass bowl was almost empty now, and 
she got up and removed it, carrying it away in her 
arms, followed by Hamakhan’s eyes, as he flung 
himself back against the mud wall and put both 
arms behind his silky head to support it. Frances 
coming back from the interior looked at the scene 
with thoughtful eyes: beyond the hut was the 
clear, transparent sky, with the stars just dis- 
cernible in the red, orange glow of an Eastern 
sunset, and at her feet was the little circle of natives, 
their turbaned heads and sloping, loose-sleeved 
shoulders defined against the opaline background. 

Hamakhan looked up at her and pointed to a 
gay new banjo swinging to a peg in the wall. 
He had a great fancy for hearing her play, as she 
had done for him once or twice in her own 
bungla, and the first thing he had bought with the 
money of his last payment received before their 
flight had been a banjo to replace hers, left behind 
them. Haider also played it, as well as the native 
rabab, which is the much finer instrument of the 
two. 

“Come here, and play and sing,” he said, 
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smiling, and Frances unhooked the banjo and 
came and sat down again. 

‘‘What shall I sing?” she asked him; “Tarza 
bar tarza?’’? 

“No,” said Hamakhan, decidedly; ‘‘ something 
new.” 

She tuned up the banjo and supported it against 
one knee, and leaned forward, with her eyes fixed 
on Hamakhan. There was a little hush upon 
them all, and she began to sing Anacreon’s ode to 
Bathylus, beginning: 

‘Sy pade por BadvAXov ovrw Tov éraipoy ws SddoKw,’”? 
The ode is nothing but an ardent description of 
male beauty, somewhat similar to that before her, 
and Frances sang with her whole soul upon her lips 
and in her eyes. The intense passion that flowed 
through her quivered and vibrated in her voice. 
Thoroughly excitable and impressionable as she 
was, the scene affected her: the lustrous sky in 
front of them, the hot, still air of the plains, the 
close circle round her, and the lovely human form, 
full of all that excites desire, before her. And she 


1 “Fresh, ever fresh,” well-known Hindustani song. 


? Write down for me a description of Bathylus, my beloved one, 
as I dictate it. 
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sang to him alone evidently. The natives, who 
are the reverse of stolid, felt a responsive excite- 
ment as they looked at her. They watched her 
bosom heaving and the soft rose-colour coming 
and going in her cheeks as she leaned towards 
him with happy, glowing eyes, while the white 
fingers glanced up and down the neck of the 
banjo, and a feverish, covetous fire began to 
tingle in their veins. They pressed in closer 
upon her, till they almost touched her. The 
occupants of some of the other huts down the 
line, attracted by the thrum, thrum of the music 
and the passionate, incomprehensible singing, had 
gathered round the hut, and there was a half- 
circle outside as well as in, now, seated, listening, 
on the ground. The women pushed back their 
chuddas from their heads and leaned forward, with 
sharp, curious eyes, saw the passionate love in 
every line of the girl’s face and figure, and somewhat 
excused her for the attention she was attracting. 
‘Yes, she loves him; she shows that,” they mur- 
mured amongst themselves, with significant nods. 
The men fixed their grave eyes upon her in 
silence, covetousness for her stirring in their veins, 
principally because she was something new to 
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them, and next, because the white colour stands 
at an enormous premium amongst them. There 
was the same thought in nearly all their minds at 
some time during the evening: how neatly a knife 
would fit into Hama’s breast, just under the fifth rib! 

When the ode came to an end, Frances gave, 
for the first time, a general glance round as she 
struck the final chord, and started as she found 
the ring of excited, dark faces round her and saw 
how those nearest her had closed in. She looked 
appealingly to Hamakhan, and he pointed dic- 
tatorially to them to give her more space. 

*‘ Go back,”’ he said, and they fell back somewhat. 

“Something else,” they said; “give us some- 
thing more.” 

Frances hesitated a minute, and then struck up 
the famous Pushto song that no Pathan can 
listen to unmoved. 

There is something intensely fascinating in 
human excitement, particularly to the author of 
it. Frances looked round now on the audience 
about her, and saw with delight how the air 
stirred them. It is to the Pathans that which 
the “ Marseillaise” is to French Radicals—their 
eyes flash, their throats heave, and after a second 
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the men about Frances broke in upon the air and 
sang with her. They kept time swaying their 
bodies backwards and forwards, and beating their 
hands on their knees. 

Frances played quicker and quicker, and sang 
with the zest and glee of a native, and then 
suddenly noticing that Hamakhan had become 
silent and was watching her with a peculiar 
expression on his face that she did not quite 
understand, she passed on the banjo to Haider, 
and altered her position a little. She crept close 
to his side, and silently drew one of his velvet 
arms round her neck and kissed it. 

The Pathans went on in a sort of mechanical 
rapture, swaying and singing, and Frances leaned 
back her head on Hamakhan’s shoulder and 
stretched out her legs, stiffened and cramped by 
the cross-legged position. 

Hamakhan’s face cleared. He drew her close 
to him, and Frances settled herself at ease in the 
shelter of his side and arm. 

Haider played better than she did, and the 
Pathans sang on till they were hoarse, and 
the voices gradually sank and ceased one by 


one. 
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“Shall I make them some sharbat?” asked 
Frances, looking up at him; “ we have some.” 

Hamakhan nodded, and let her get up. The 
heat was extreme, and the men’s throats were 
hard and dry. 

Frances got up and mixed one large cup of 
sharbat, and it was handed round amongst them 
until empty, and then passed back to Hamakhan, 
who handed it up to her. 

The men, too tired to go on singing, and feeling 
inclined for some further amusement, raised a 
murmur of “raks” (dance). ‘‘ Hamakhan, let her 
show us how the ghore-log (Europeans) dance.” 

Frances looked down at Hama, and saw there 
was some struggle going on in his brain, and 
waited. She was gay, elated, and interested, and 
would have danced for them willingly, but she 
would not begin without his permission. 

Hamakhan looked at the graceful limbs and 
hesitated: his vanity urged him to show and dis- 
play his beautiful possession, and his jealousy 
grudged the other men the sight of it. At last 
his vanity conquered, and he made a sign of assent. 

There was not room enough in the hut to 
dance, and Frances took one of the lamps from 
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the wall and hooked it into the hurdle outside. 
The natives, who were lying, sitting, and standing 
round the front of the hut, cleared a space for her 
in their midst, and Frances, without constraint or 
affectation, commenced to dance, singly, without 
a partner and without music, as readily as she 
would have done in an English ball-room. 
English dancing in this way is not worth very 
much as a spectacle, but Frances gave them an 
excellent representation of it, such as it is, and the 
men watched eagerly with curious attention the 
singularly lovely figure revolving in smooth, even 
circles in the ring of light, and the white feet 
tracing the correct steps on the hard, beaten 
ground. She went through all the forms of polka, 
mazurka, pas-de-quatre, and waltz, reserving the 
inimitable Boston for the last, the most beautiful of 
European dances, in which the foot describes that 
one swift curve and shoots forward, and the body 
of the dancer turns immediately after with a 
seductive swing. Frances danced it divinely, and 
there was a perfect silence as they watched her. 
It was the last time she was going round the circle, 
when one of the natives moved slightly, and to all 
appearance accidentally his foot came across the 
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path of hers. Frances stumbled against it and trod 
on it before she had noticed it. She stopped with 
a laugh, and looking down upon the native, 
apologised in the light, careless way that she would 
have done to a European in ordinary society. 

This was too much for Hamakhan. Too far 
off to catch her words, he saw the accident and 
heard her laugh and speak. All the worst part 
of his love for her was awake that evening, 
stimulated less by her own beauty than by that 
which he read in the other men’s faces; his vanity 
was inflamed, his jealousy on the alert. Without 
quite knowing what his reasons or his feelings were, 
he sprang up and made a rush at her through the 
cleared space, gripped her shoulder and the back 
of her throat, and with his face blazing with a 
mixture of passions drew her back into the hut and 
thrust her into the inner room behind the screen. 

‘‘Tdhar beit,”! he commanded, and left her, re- 
placing the screen. 

The offending native in the ring outside had 
discreetly slipped out of the circle and disappeared 
into the night. 

Frances stood in the middle of the floor behind 


2 Sit there. 
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the screen literally paralysed for the moment; the 
whole thing had been done so suddenly that her 
head whirled. For some seconds she stood 
motionless. An indignant feeling of revolt rose in 
her against him. This soon passed from her philo- 
sophic mind, and her next impulse was to laugh. 
“How ridiculous and unreasonable!” she 
thought. “ What didIdo? He told me to dance, 
and of course if I trod on a man’s foot, I should 
apologise. Jealous evidently. What rubbish!” 
Frances would have thought it less ridiculous 
if she had been watching the Pathan’s face as 
he sat looking at her and following each of the 
sinuous, delicate lines of her figure in the dance. 
A perfect fury of mad jealousy had been rising 
in him, and it only needed his belief that the 
native had stuck out his foot on purpose to see 
her fall in front of him to make it burst into 
flame. Where Frances, with an innocent, well- 
bred mind, only saw an accident and made a 
trifling apology, the Pathan read, on the part 
of the man, a vile intention, and on that of the 
girl a somewhat frivolous and indelicate approval. 
There was a feeling of anger against himself 
too for letting her dance; it nad been against 
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all his better instincts and all his Mohammedan 
principles. 

Frances, after the first few minutes, began to 
recover. She was in the dark, but some light came 
through the chetai screen and the cracks round it 
from the two lamps in the hut. She was afraid to 
anger Hamakhan more by attempting to come 
out, but she heard them talking and chattering 
together, and she was curious to know what they 
were all doing. There was a small hole high up 
in the chetai screen. Frances cautiously drew up 
the charpai and stood upon it and looked through. 
There were a number of natives still sitting 
inside, and Hamakhan had gone back to his 
place on the threshold. His profile was towards 
her. She saw that he looked very dark and 
sullen, and the hard line had formed in the thin 
cheek, which told Frances the teeth were clenched 
under the mouth. Her whole face softened as she 
looked at him, and a smile dimpled it: his was 
such a lovely profile, one in ten thousand, even 
now in its sulky discontentment and anger. But 
after a minute or two the tears gathered in her 
eyes. It was the first time he had been angry 
with her, and the grip on her shoulder had been 
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very vindictive and peicand for a misunder- 
standing! She looked out through the hut, and 
she saw a man was dancing now, probably a 
young Baluchi, and the attention of the others 
was turned to him. 

Frances was sorry to be shut up there: she had 
enjoyed her spirited dance under the stars with 
the gay, excited, admiring circle round her. 
However, she amused herself as best she could, 
watching Hamakhan and hoping to see his face 
lighten. The natives went on talking and jabber- 
ing and laughing, and Frances thought they were 
never going. She got tired at last of standing 
there, and got down and drew back the bed, and 
sat at the foot of it, with her arms clasped round 
her knees, listening to their talk She heard Hama- 
khan’s clear, authoritative voice talking about his 
work, but there was no bright laugh as usual. The 
tears welled up in her eyes and fell on her throbbing 
neck: she felt very lonely and wretched. 

At last the voices diminished, she heard leave- 
takings and salutations, and then there was 
silence. She knew the men had gone, and she 
and Hamakhan were alone. In another minute 
he would come to her; what sort of mood would 
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he be in? what would he do? A sudden sense 
of complete isolation came over her, here in this 
small hut on the way to the bazaar where he was 
master, and no other native, even if invoked by 
her, would dare to enter ; far, far removed from the 
sphere of her own people and race and law. She was 
truly alone with him, and there was little restraint 
upon him except that which he put upon himself. 

Frances was naturally brave, but as she heard 
him come up to the screen and put his hand upon 
it, she drew in her breath. The next moment he 
had pushed it aside and entered. The light from 
the lamp he held fell upon her as she sat upon the 
charpai, with her hands still clasped round her 
knees. She turned her face to him; she was very 
white, with her blue eyes brimming over with 
tears that glistened on her dark eyelashes. A few 
desolate little curls of her yellow hair strayed over 
her forehead, and a savage red mark burned on the 
side of her throat. 

Hamakhan’s quick eyes saw all in a glance. 
He set down the lamp and came up to her, leaned 
sideways on the bed and took her into his arms. 
He did not say “ Forgive me,” as an Englishman 
would have done. Such an idea was never in his 
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mind. He simply felt the instinct of love 
dominate him, and he twisted his bare, soft, 
brown arms tightly round her, put his head down 
on her shoulder, and pressed his lips to the dis- 
coloured, crimson lines which his hand had made. 

Early the next morning, before going to his work, 
Hamakhan went to one of the nearest shops in 
the bazaar and came back with a large, cheaply- 
made chick, which he proceeded to fasten up to 
the roof, half-way across the hut. Behind this, he 
explained, Frances was to sit and to remain, so as 
to avoid the too great publicity of the hut when 
the hurdle across the front of it happened to be 
pushed aside, or a friend came to speak to Hama- 
khan in the evening. Frances remonstrated. 
The front portion of the hut was small enough 
already: it was absurd to divide it; it was absurd 
to suppose that she, who had danced bare-armed 
and bare-shouldered through whole nights at 
Jungpur, and entertained the men of three regi- 
ments, could not now have a man’s eye rest upon 
her. But Hamakhan was inexorable. He was 
determined at all costs to prevent a repetition of 
last night’s scene. 

Long after Frances, in careless ease, had fallen 
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to sleep beside him, he had lain awake thinking 
over the whole matter with the clearness and 
astuteness of his hard-headed race. He pardoned 
and excused the girl; that which he blamed was 
his own imprudence. Henceforth his treasure 
should be shut away from the light of day and 
the eye of man, and he should enjoy it only in 
secret. 

When now Frances, standing leaning against 
the wall, scornfully watching the nailing up of the 
chick, cited the publicity of her former life, he 
said, stopping in his work and playing idly with 
the long, swinging threads— 

“I know, but it is different now: you 
have to remember you are a Mohammedan’s 
wife.” 

*‘ Mistress,” put in the irrepressible Frances. 

“Kuch ficker ne,’! returned Hamakhan, with 
tranquil dignity, going on with his work. “ You 
are a Mohammedan’s property.” 

When he had finished with the chick, he ex- 
amined the ‘hurdle in front of the house, and then 
sat down on the floor, deliberately setting to work 
to fasten an iron hook in the wall and to make a 
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corresponding loop in the chetai and woodwork of 
the fence. 

Frances came and sat down beside him, and 
amused herself with thinking how straight his nose 
was, and how the pretty little upper lip curled as he 
went on seriously and deftly, engrossed in his work. 

At last it was done, and he turned to her: 

“Now you are to put this wooden bar through 
here,” he said, indicating the loops he had made, 
“when I go, and it is not to be moved till I come 
back. Whatever happens, whoever comes, you 
are to open it only to me. Do you hear?” 

“Yes,’’ assented Frances. 

Hamakhan said no more. He got up and 
collected his materials for his work. As he was 
about to leave the hut, however, with his left hand 
on the hurdle to move it, he stretched out the 
other to her and said, with a graceful, gentle 
condescension : 

“It is not youl mistrust. It is the men: my 
own bhais! even. I know them. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

Frances caught his hand between hers impul- 
sively, and raised it to her lips; her heart rushed 
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out towards him for the grace of his attitude, for 
the sweet smile on his mouth as he looked at her, 
for the soft tones in his voice. 

“ T will do anything you like, you know. I love 
you more than anything else in the world.” 

Hamakhan bent down and kissed her gently, 
and went out. When he had gone, Frances drew 
the hurdle tightly to, and put up the bar, thus 
rendering the hut dark except for the light that 
came in through the windsail in the roof and 
through the cracks of the chetai. 

The heat was excessive: the muslin jacket she 
was wearing was Soaked through with perspiration. 
As she barred up the hurdle her slight movements 
caused streams to flow down her white neck, where 
the mosquitoes drowned themselves as they flew 
upon her. She had no thermometer, but it 
seemed, as far as she could judge, something over 
106° F. How often she had looked at the 
thermometer in Jungpur, and seen it standing 
at 106° under the wave of a delicious hand-punkah 
in her carefully-shaded drawing-room. And that 
temperature had been cool to this. The sun beat 
and smote on the low hut; there was not a 
movement of the air inside. The four whitish 
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walls seemed actually to glow with heat; the air 
was stifling. 

There was nothing whatever for the girl to do; 
the hut did not even need sweeping and cleaning. 
Overcome with the heat, she flung herself full 
length on the ground with her arms outstretched. 
There was nothing to look at. Through the hole 
in the roof where the windsail was fixed, she could 
see a round patch of blue sky—burning, intolerable 
blue. “Poor Hamakhan,” she thought, “six 
miles to walk in this sun!” Then her eye de- 
scended to the walls—bare, irregular mud-walls, 
whitewashed, with nothing on them; then finally 
she turned on her side, and began to watch an array 
of huge black tree ants crawling in a distinct line, 
like a ribbon across the chetai-covered floor, from 
one side of the hut to the other. Frances put out 
one damp, white hand as an obstacle in their line 
of march: they climbed over it with patient per- 
tinacity. Great creatures they were, an inch long 
in the body, with a colossal head and powerful 
forceps. Some of them seized the tip of a finger 
in crawling over her hand, and bit it sharply. 
She watched them dreamily, trying to recall all 
the Greek and Latin lines she knew with refer- 
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ence to ants; then after a time her lids dropped 
lower, the line of ants seemed to waver, next 
there seemed black ants in every direction, and 
finally, under the oppression of the heat, she 
sank to sleep, with her face to the floor to avoid 
the mosquitoes. An hour or so went by, and then 
she awoke suddenly with a start. There seemed a 
whispering round her, She turned her eyes to the 
hurdle. Yes, the sound came from there. There 
were people outside close to the chetai. She could 
hear them whispering, and also see the infinit- 
esimal cracks in the screen darkened as one or 
two figures passed before them. She sat up and 
watched. Then she distinctly saw that the screen 
was shaken, cautiously and gently: the bar held it 
firm; but for that it would have been opened. 
Her heart beat. It was not Hamakhan, she knew, 
or he would have called to her. Then the person 
outside apparently stooped down to try and peer 
in, there was a gentle scratching on the chetai as 
if fingers were trying to widen the interstices. 
How thankful she was that Hamakhan had put 
up that bar. He was right; he could not trust 
his bhais. As it was, afraid to use violence, and 
unable by cunning to conquer the inside bar, the 
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spies after a time retired, and the sun glinted un- 
checked through the chinks. The danger was over. 
Frances, a good deal disturbed and thoroughly 
roused, continued to sit up and think over her 
position. It was a dangerous one; one which it 
required the greatest caution to maintain. Either 
some of the men might gain Hamakhan’s ear, 
and through jealousy and disappointment calum- 
niate her to him, or they might one day by 
force or stratagem, or both, really gain possession 
of her, and after dishonour she believed she would 
have nothing but death to expect at Hamakhan’s 
hands. Or, most frightful thought of all, they 
might kill or injure him to secure her 

The danger and uncertainty were horrible. She 
was, as it were, cast in the tiny boat of Hama- 
khan’s protection on a dark and seething tide of 
uncontrollable humanity without a light or a stay 
on the whole surface. But according as the posi- 
tion was difficult and dangerous, so in proportion 
rose Frances’s will to meet it. She looked down at 
the floor, tracing absently figures on it with her 
finger. In a very short time her evidently ap- 
proaching maternity would protect her; until then, 
Hama was right; she must accept the most abso- 
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lute seclusion and privacy. The hot noon wore 
away, and Frances continued to lie and think. 
She looked longingly at the banjo standing in one 
corner, but she would not play and so draw atten- 
tion to her presence there. There was not a book 
in the hut, not a reed pen nor a scrap of paper. 
The time seemed long to the active, energetic 
brain that had always been employed in work of 
the highest kind. She ate some apples and a 
chupatty at one or two, and then there was the 
whole long afternoon before her. The knife she 
had pared the apples with gave her an idea: she 
cut a small piece of charcoal to a fine point and 
then, seated cross-legged on the floor close to the 
wall, drew up a long quadratic equation on it, 
and proceeded to solve it merely for something to 
do. It came out right, unfortunately. She yawned, 
tried to peer through the chetai and failed, and 
then went back to watching the ants again. 

The afternoon slipped by; the cheerful sounds 
from outside made by the passers-by and the 
bullock-gharries going down to and coming up 
from the bazaar came to her ears, though she 
could see nothing; then, as the sun was setting, 
she heard Hamakhan’s voice outside the hurdle. 
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“Y thought so,” he said merely, with a sudden 
gleam in his narrow Eastern eyes, when she told 
him of the whispering and spying and peering of 
the natives outside the screen. 

He was silent while she related her day to him. 
She said she missed all her employments. He 
made no reply at all to that, and she felt hurt at 
his indifference. Later on in the evening, when he 
was sitting idly close by the hurdle, which was 
pushed aside a little to let in the evening air, he 
turned suddenly to her. 

“‘T have bought you the banjo,” he said. This 
was in answer to her remarks an hour back. 
Frances laughed. It was curious to her civilised 
mind, that never found a difficulty in expressing 
itself, even though she always spoke now in a 
strange language, to note how much he thought 
and how little he said. 

“Yes, I know you have,” she answered; “and it 
is a great amusement. Only I could not play it 
to-day for fear of attracting too much attention. 
Don’t distress yourself, dearest, 1 am quite con- 
tent.” 

Frances said no more on the question of dulness; 
but the next day, when Ilamakhan came home, he 
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brought her a packet of little native paper books 
and some writing-paper. 

“These will be something to amuse you,” he 
said; “I bought them for you coming home 
through the bazaar.” He held them out to her as 
he spoke. 

His attitude and voice were tired. The hand 
that held the books was thickly covered with the 
white dust from the chetai-work which gets into the 
grain of the skin and hardens it. Frances looked 
down upon the hand; it had a great cut in it 
where his knife had slipped into the flesh during 
his work. 

All these little things spoke to Frances. He 
worked all day long for two rupees, one of which 
he did not hesitate to spend upon books to amuse 
her. Coming home tired and covered with dust 
from his toil, thirsty and hungry, he had not for- 
gotten her. Frances took the books and thanked 
him. She felt humiliated. She was selfish be- 
side him. Hamakhan looked pleased at her 
thanks, and untwisting his turban, took out of it a 
couple of reed pens and a small bottle of ink that 
had been tied up in the end. 

‘Now you can write if you want to,” he said; 
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“and when you have read those books I will get 
you some others. If there is any one you want in 
your own language, I daresay I could get it for you 
in the bazaar.” 

He loved this European woman, and he really 
wanted her to be happy. Days passed on one 
after the other—those long, quiet, burning days of 
Asia, filled with a glowing monotony of golden 
heat and sunshine—and Frances, by Hamakhan’s 
orders, never crossed the threshold of the hut. 
She stopped in the dark interior reading or writing, 
playing or thinking, but entirely shut away from 
the outer world. If any of his friends came to see 
Hamakhan in the evening, he insisted, and, as 
she felt, with justice, on her retreating behind the 
chick or into the back room of the hut. Hama- 
khan himself was always the same to her—gentle, 
gracious, good-tempered, and generous; he in- 
variably brought her back some little thing from 
the bazaar, either a book or a string of glass beads, 
or some such trifle to amuse her. 

Sometimes, lying full length in the dreamy heat 
of a long afternoon, when the white, dusty road in 
front was deserted, and nothing to be seen moving 
except the stealthy black shadow perhaps of a 
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fellow building creeping across a blinding blaze of 
white wall, Frances would look up to the low 
roof and ask herself: “Am I really Frances 
Wilson, who used to live in a big bungla and have 
her dresses from Paris and dine with the Com- 
missioner?” She had not seen a single white face 
nor heard a word of any European language since 
her flight from Jungpur. She wrote once to her 
sister, because there had been a promise given long 
ago that she should do so, and Hamakhan walked 
to a little village some distance from Brishamgur 
and posted it there. It was a long letter, and she 
wrote it in Hindustani, that Hamakhan might 
see all that she had said. One of the paragraphs 
was this: “Iam perfectly happy, and I have never 
regretted for an instant what I have done. Hama 
is as sweet and lovable to live with as when you and 
I first knew him together.” She of course gave no 
address. and there was no possibility of an answer. 

The old life seemed to have receded utterly 
from her; no letter, not a line, not a sign of any 
kind reached her from her own people, nor from 
any European; the life of the native bazaar had 
enfolded her and drawn her into it completely. 
But she was happy; she would have said to 
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any one who had come to her there lying in the 
darkness behind the chick: “ Yes; I am happy.” 

The intense heat of the climate, the heavy, 
suffocating atmosphere, the absence of any distant 
and mental aims, brought about a sensual state 
of the mind and a lax and relaxed state of 
the body. She lay for the most part of the 
time upon the resai in idle contentment, looking 
forward with a passion of longing for Hamakhan to 
return, to fill the hut with his gay laugh and voice, 
and positively seem to light it with his beauty. 

When Frances first complained to him about 
her captivity, a slight smile came to his face, and 
he merely said, stroking her soft yellow head, “You 
will get accustomed to it.” 

Frances glanced up with a shade of resentment 
into the dark, Oriental face, shaded by the turban; 
there was a severe melancholy upon it. Had he 
not grown accustomed to the heat and the dust of 
the road? to the long days of work intermitted by 
days of fever, when all the limbs and bones are 
racked with pain? to the negation of the desires 
for food and water, sitting long hours working in 
the sahib’s bungalow? Want, suffering, and toil 
were all known to him, and were all accepted with 
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a calm, silent resignation day by day. The 
sublime, uncomplaining submission of the Asiatic 
to the inevitable makes European fretfulness under 
evils seem contemptible and childish 

The Asiatic in many points of his character is 
little, in many others he is very great, and this 
proud indifference to the ways of fortune lends it a 
tremendous dignity. The same calm acceptance 
of ills leads to the unruffled sweetness of the 
Indian’s every-day temper. 

It never occurred to Hamakhan to be less 
gentle or less kind in his manner to Frances 
because he had had two miles extra to walk, or 
because he was tired out, or because the fever was 
seizing his loins and splitting his temples. The 
Englishman’s logic of “My commanding officer 
reproved me this morning, therefore I kick my 
bearer through the verandah when I come home;” 
or, “‘ My bank affairs have gone wrong, therefore | 
swear at my wife,” is unknown to the Asiatic. 
When he is angry it is for some definite reason 
with a definite person, and on that person he 
wreaks his fury if he can. Otherwise his mood is 
sweet and sunny, unshaken by the small vexations 
that disturb an Englishman. 
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In Hamakhan’s eyes Frances’s seclusion to the 
hut was an imperative necessity, and he gently 
took for granted a dignified submission to it on 
her part. Frances saw this and respected him 
for it, and accepted the unavoidable patiently, 
after his model. Nor did she complain inwardly. 
Each night came to console her for the tedium of 
each preceding day. 

When Hamakhan, worn out with the work of 
the day, turned from her on the charpai with a 
gentle “I am tired,” and drew up the white 
chudda! tightly all over his head and face, in the 
native fashion of sleeping, Frances let him do so; 
but when from the complete stillness of the form, 
clearly outlined under the thin, straight-drawn 
sheet, she felt he was asleep, she would draw 
away the chudda from the beautiful head and 
face, draw it down and let it lie on the chest, and 
then sit up and look at him, balanced on the side 
of the bed with her white hands and arms twined 
round her knees. Her eyes travelled slowly from 
the sweet, serious lips, over the chin, throat, and 
rounded shoulders, and a great wave of satisfaction 


seemed to thud heavily along all her veins, swelling 
1 Used for both sheet and shawl. 
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them with slow elation. ‘‘ What pleasure, what 
sensation in my life ever equalled this? What- 
ever I have given up could not be compared 
with it.” Sometimes she would dare to stoop 
down and press her mouth to the place where the 
heart beat under the glowing, transparent flesh, 
and the Pathan would stir languidly in his sleep 
and murmur “ Ashik,’! as the touch of the soft 
lips went through his semi-conscious frame. 
Frances’s daily interests now were shut in by 
the road that led down to the bazaar, by the 
thought as to how much chetai-work there would 
be for Hamakhan, by the gossip which she over- 
heard in the evenings from his fellow Pathans 
when he and they got chattering together, by the 
price of dates, and rice, and sugar in the bazaar; 
but the novelty of it amused and pleased her. 
She packed away all her European prejudices and 
opinions 1n an upper storey of her brain, and threw 
herself into this form of life. She had two great 
objects: one was to make Hamakhan thoroughly 
happy in his every-day life, to leave him no pos- 
sible room for regret that he had chosen an 
English instead of a native wife; and the other, to 
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gradually educate him and fit him for the life 
before them both when she was twenty-one. 
Hamakhan at present knew nothing of the 
money and independence that would belong to his 
mistress in the future. He worked on unquestion- 
ingly at his chetai to keep them both with an easy 
contentment, and learned what she told him to 
learn with a soft obedience that were quite Asiatic. 
And Frances grew to love him more and more 
with each day that passed over. Her idol had 
only to smile one of his gracious Eastern smiles to 
make her feel more than repaid for the secluded 
monotony of her life. Every day the Pathan 
awoke, from racial habitude, at dawn, to go 
out to his work. Without any food or drink, 
Hamakhan was accustomed to shoulder his 
bundle of date-palm leaf-strip and walk away to 
the city while the first blush of the dawn was 
rising up behind the desert. But if each sunrise 
took him from her, each sunset brought him back, 
and Frances was always sure of his smile and 
amiability. The ill-humour and bad temper of 
the British disposition were unknown to the 
sunny, light-hearted Eastern character. Some- 
times, if he had the fever creeping over him, 
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there would be a, weary look of patient suffering 
on his face, and he would be more listless and 
apathetic in his manner; but there was always 
the kiss and the smile for her, a quiet gentle 
acceptance of the racking pains of fever and the 
fatigue and sore-footedness and stifling heat as 
part and parcel of an Asiatic’s life. So long as 
the passion of jealousy was not roused in him it 
would be impossible to find a sweeter, gentler, 
more lovable character than his. 

“Are you happy, life of my heart?” he would 
constantly say to her, drawing back her head as it 
lay against his breast, so that he could look down 
into the blue eyes; and she could truthfully say, as 
she did with an intensity of passion that made 
Hamakhan laugh, “ Yes, I am.” 

“Do you know how I worship you and love 
you ?” she would ask sometimes, clinging to his 
embrace and looking up with a blaze of the 
tenderest, purest passion into the sweet, serious 
face with its pride upon the mouth and dignity 
upon the brow. ‘ How I long for you when you 
are absent! how I wish we could be fused into 
one single being, so as never to be separated!” 


And he would press her close to him and say he 
IZ 
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believed her. No man, in fact, in h’s senses could 
doubt her words, looking down on that open 
brow, the passionate, burning eyes and trembling 
mouth; and her love did not satiate nor weary 
him: rather kept up the fire of his own. The 
Asiatic, of a softer, more sensual nature, and 
generally, too, less occupied than the sturdy 
Briton, is less easily wearied in this way. 
Hamakhan never felt so happy as when with 
this woman, the superior of all the men and 
women he came in contact with, and who knew 
how to flatter and please him in a thousand ways, 
and he was faithful to her, rigidly so, beyond her 
anticipations. The Pathans are essentially poly- 
gamous, and yet Hamakhan seemed to have no 
single thought or desire that was not centred 
in her. Frances, knowing this, forced herself 
always to respond to him, though now, as the 
days went on and maternity drew nearer, her 
health and spirits flagged, and when he was 
absent she would sometimes cry long hours 
together in sheer physical nervous weakness. 
She felt how lonely, how cut off from help and 
assistance, she was to face the coming trial, and 
sometimes at night she would wake with a feel- 
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ing of horror and terror coming over her. Then 
she would waken Hamakhan, quietly sleeping 
beside het, and cling to him. Hamakhan at 
such times was never impatient nor harsh with 
her. He would enfold her tightly in his arms and 
soothe her, kissing her wet eyelids and promising 
that he would stop beside her the whole time. 
This would be seriously against a Mohammedan’s 
prejudices; however, Hamakhan had already erred 
so far against his religion that he hardly respected 
it at all now. He would tell her that she had 
nothing to be afraid of while he was with her, and 
Frances would fall to sleep again upon that breast 
she loved, and loved the more because it was the 
one, the single idol of her life. 


CHAPTER IV. 
EAST IS EAST 


IT was evening in the bazaar, and a reddish, 
smoky glare was rising up into the still hot air 
from the shops and booths and stalls, where the 
sweetmeat-sellers and the cocoa-nut and date 
vendors sat tranquilly behind their round trays of 
goods, doing more talking than selling under the 
calm, lustrous sky; and white groups of idle, 
gossiping natives stood and lounged in front of 
the open shops or sat gravely smoking in an im- 
pressive silence. 

A low, open shop is that of Chandra Dass here, 
about in the centre of the main road of the bazaar. 
Two shallow stone steps, uneven, and sunk 
crookedly into the dusty road, lead to the inside, 
dim and dark with coloured purdahs and chicks of 
all sorts depending from the roof for sale, while 
silk and woollen table-covers and sofa-cloths are 
piled loosely up in the shadowy corners. Chandra 
himself sits meditatively smoking on the dusty 
steps in the evening, listening gravely to the buzz 
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of conversation that goes on round him, assenting 
sometimes when appealed to with a serious nod. 

To-night, there being no moon, both sides of 
the road are well lighted, the oil-fed flame of the 
tin lamps, fixed sometimes on the outside, some- 
times on the inside wall of the open-fronted shops, 
burns steadily and throws a good light on the 
coloured rolls of silk and satin in the Parsee shops 
or the shining piles of crushed dates next door, 
and on the natives themselves, sitting on the low 
steps before the houses hugging their knees. 
They lean forward and laugh a little and look at 
each other as some chetai wallahs come down 
the road, Hamakhan, with Frances beside him, 
amongst them. Frances had begged him to take 
her with him that evening just to breathe the 
outer air, and Hamakhan, alarmed at the girl’s 
appearance, had consented against his prejudices 
and against his wishes. He had taken her down 
into the bazaar occasionally before, but always 
closely veiled. 

This evening Frances put aside the veil with 
feverish hands. She felt suffocated, gasping for 
breath already. 

‘‘T must have the outer air, Hama,’ 


she said to 
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him, and Frances so seldom used the word “must” 
to him that he gave way before it. He saw how 
the captivity of these months had altered her. Her 
face had grown absolutely white, all the rose tints 
had fled from the delicate skin, and the eyes had a 
dark and melancholy shade always under them now. 

They had been happy months that she had been 
living, but happiness alone could not supply to the 
body entirely the place of its accustomed sun, air, 
and light, and the immoderate passions that 
delight the mind are not those favourable to 
physical conditions. 

Frances, when Hamakhan led her to the door of 
the hut, looked like a woman who had been living 
at the expense of her body and against its laws. 
Out of her figure and gait, too, had vanished for 
ever the pride and independence of former times. 
She looked far more now the subdued Moham- 
medan wife than the imperious English girl. 
There was an indefinable droop of the eyelids, a 
submission in the curve of the pale lips, that 
stamped her as a woman who has bowed her neck 
under the yoke of a tremendous passion. 

A fugitive colour came to her face in the un- 
accustomed air, and the eyes of the natives 
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gleamed as she passed. Hamakhan intercepted 
some of these sideway glances, and all his jealous 
instincts were awakened after a long sleep. 

Frances looked up and saw his face cloud, and 
raised her hand to her veil. 

“If you wish it,’ she murmured, making a 
motion to draw it across her face. 

‘No, no,” said Hamakhan, generously and 
kindly ; “I am with you.” 

They were passing a small group of natives at 
the moment, whose curious eyes caught the girl’s 
European face and upward, tender glance. One of 
the Mohammedans turned and looked after Hama- 
khan with a furious envy, which resolved itself 
into a sneer on his lip as he said to the others: 

“A fine Shia! he is to take the ghore logs’? 
used-up woman.” 

Frances heard. The Hindustani were more 
brutal even than the English words, and a red 
flush leapt up to her face; but for peace and 
safety’s sake she would have taken no notice. 
Hamakhan, however, had heard too, and he 
turned round instantly and faced the idle crowd 
fiercely, with the eyes of a hawk seeking its prey. 


1 Name of a religious sect. 2 Europeans’. 
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The natives fell back as his glance struck upon 
them, and instinctively the culprit slunk behind a 
companion. The movement betrayed him. Hama- 
khan with a bound sprang towards him, pushed 
aside the protecting group, and the next moment 
the man was in the dust. 

Frances knew that Hamakhan had no knife, but 
she saw in another second the man struggle up 
with his face covered with blood and dust. A 
group closed round, in the centre of which she 
saw Hamakhan’s gesticulating arms waving his 
long white sleeves, and his head above the rest of 
the men, turning from one to the other. 

She slipped through the group and made 
her way to Hamakhan’s side. The native was 
supporting himself against a piece of stone coping, 
and crying. His turban was in the dust at his 
feet: on the top of his completely shaven head, 
looking like the skin of the hairless, Italian grey- 
hound, was a good-sized hole, in which the blood 
was welling up, and there was another long gash 
by his eye. A few loose flints in the roadway, one 
of which was deeply stained with blood, showed 
the weapon that Hamakhan had used, and the 
cruel intensity of the punishment. 
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Frances saw it was a case for the police, and 
grew white with apprehension for Hamakhan. 
She glanced from his cowering victim to his face, 
blazing, alight with wrath. The man’s blood had 
splashed upon his sleeve. Hamakhan tock hold 
of it and tore out the morsel of linen and flung it 
on the unfortunate’s face. 

* Your blood is pollution, you haramzada soor,”? 
he said. 

Frances put her hand upon his arm; the others 
pressed round. Two of the offender’s friends grasped 
Hamakhan’s shoulder on the other side. There was 
a cry of “Kashikchi”? and “Kotwal.”* Frances 
would have drawn him away, but she saw it was 
too late. She pushed through the circle clamouring 
about Hamakhan, and went up to the wailing crea- 
ture on the coping, who was pressing his fingers 
affectionately into the bleeding slit by his eye. 
There was no time to be lost. If the police 
appeared, Hamakhan would inevitably be marched 
away between them to the police-station. 

“What compensation will you take ?”’ she said. 

The native looked up, and seeing who it was, 
vouchsafed no reply, but spat upon the ground 
towards her feet. 

1 Base-born pig. 7 Prison. * Judge. 
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Frances retreated a shade farther from him, but 
the philosopher is not easily moved. 

“Will you take twenty rupees and be silent if 
the police come up?” she asked. 

The man was very poor, a chetai wallah, like 
Hamakhan himself, and the trade is poorly paid: 
two or three rupees for a couple of days’ work. 
From sheer surprise he looked up at her, and then 
a sneer shot across his face. 

“I will take twenty rupees, and now how are 
you going to get them, you ——?” 

The last expletive with a side-glance at Hama- 
khan, whom he saw safely held. 

Frances turned to the man standing next her. 
He was a rich Parsee, owner of three shops in the 
bazaar and a money-changing bureau. 

‘Will you lend me twenty rupees? I swear I will 
repay it in two days,” she said to him beseechingly. 

The Parsee had been staring at her as she stood 
amongst them, her chudda a little pushed off her 
curly hair, a pale carmine on the snowy skin just 
beneath the black eyelashes. 

“Fifty rupees for a kiss, by-and-by,” he mur- 
mured, and felt in his black alpaca loose coat for 
his pocket-book. 
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“‘ As well ask me for my life—better,” she said, 
contemptuously turning from him. 

The natives heard her answer, and there was 
something in its cold, matter-of-fact tone that con- 
vinced them of its truth. 

Hamakhan, in a rage at being held, but too 
conscious of his own dignity to wrestle with 
numbers to which he was unequal, followed her 
with flashing, jealous eyes. 

He laughed mockingly at the Parsee whom he 
saw replacing his pocket-book, and a satisfied look 
came into his face. 

“What are you frightened about?” he said to 
the girl, with a tenderness that contrasted so 
strangely with his savage brutality of a moment 
ago. “What do I care for the Kotwal, or the 
sircar, or the sahibs: let the police come. As for 
that sow there, what can he say? I have some- 
thing I can say too,” and he laughed, looking at 
her over the heads of the men surrounding him. 

But Frances, whose quick brain conjured up a 
picture of Hamakhan being led away from her to 
those dark, damp buildings lying at the bottom of 
the bazaar which represented the native prison; 
next, the interior of a cell, with that kingly form 
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dressed in the white woollen clothing of the 
prisoner and with rope-bound hands, was simply 
white with terror. She wrung her hands together 
and looked round upon the men. 

“‘ Where is your Asiatic generosity? You are as 
immovable as the British after all,’’ she said. 
“Surely some one of you will lend me twenty 
rupees ?” 

Haider and others of the chetai wallah class who 
had come up during the row came round her; 
several hands were stretched out impulsively with 
one or two rupees in them. 

“This is what we have, we have no more,” they 
said. They made up nine rupees amongst them. 

Frances smiled at them, but it was not enough. 
She looked round. Close beside her in the crowd 
stood a little Hindoo—a young fellow barely 
nineteen, whose black, curly head hardly came up 
to Frances’s shoulder. His black, deep-set eyes 
were fixed upon her. His hands folded and un- 
folded a twenty-rupee note in hesitation. Frances 
did not hesitate. 

“Oh, give it to me,” she said, stretching out her 
hands to him. She was too experienced in native 
character to say “God will reward you,” or “I will 
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repay you double,” or anything of this sort. She 
said merely, “ You are generous, and I am in 
trouble; do give it to me.” 

“Tt is for a debt, to-morrow,’ murmured the 
Hindoo. 

“TI can repay it by then, I swear. Will you 
trust me ?” 

The Hindoo put up his hand in a graceful pro- 
test and handed her the note, and slipped away 
through the crowd. Frances knew him; he was a 
grain-selling bunnia in the bazaar. She looked 
after him with gratitude on her face as she made 
her way up to Hamakhan. 

‘Let him go,” she said, showing the note to the 
men who held him, “and give this to your bhai.” 

They let him go, and Hamakhan shook his 
sleeves contemptuously where they had been held, 
and laid his hand on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Why should that 
said. ‘I should not have minded going up to the 





have twenty rupees?” he 


Kotwal,” and laughed. 

Hamakhan’s bhais closed round him and the 
girl. ‘“ He is a foul-mouthed animal,” they said of 
the figure by the coping, who, having tied up the 
note in the corner of his dusty turban, crept off 
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through the crowd supported between two of his 
friends. “All the same, Hamakhan, he would 
have made a pretty figure before the Kotwal if 
your wife had not bought him.” 

Hamakhan looked down on the girl beside him 
as the light fell fully across her, standing amongst 
the tall figures of the men, and with their dark faces 
round her. ‘ You are pale and tired, and all this 
has made you ill,” he said. ‘Now, come home.” 
He put his arm round her neck and drew her 
away, giving a careless nod to his bhais all round, 
and walked away with her in the direction of his 
hut. 

When Hamakhan had taken off his clothes that 
night, Frances picked up the tunic and seated her- 
self on the end of the charpai under the lamp to 
mend the torn sleeve. The tunic was warm still 
with the warmth of his neck, and she pressed it to 
her with an involuntary spontaneous movement. 
The Mohammedan, lying on the charpai watching 
her, stretched out his arms to her; he liked to be 
loved as she loved him. 

“You need not trouble to do that,” he said 
heedlessly; “I can do it myself.” 

Frances, to whom every little service for him 
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was the keenest pleasure, shook her head and com- 
menced to repair the diaphanous sleeve. 

‘‘What made that Hindoo give you the money? 
What do you know of him ?” Hamakhan said in 
rather a hard voice, after a minute. 

“‘T have only seen him sitting in his shop in the 
bazaar. As for the money, he gave it for you.” 

Hamakhan laughed slightingly. “He is a 
Hindoo; he would never give the money for one of 
us. No, he gave it for you. Now look, you are 
not to see him nor to speak to him again! Samja?’’? 

“TI hear what you say; but no, I do not under- 
stand. You ought to be grateful to the man, and 
anxious to repay him the money. Repaid it must 
be,” returned Frances, noting with surprise the 
darkness and gravity of his face. 

Hamakhan was quiet and brief as usual. ‘Iam 
not grateful, and I am not going to have the 
money repaid. As for you, you are not to open 
your lips to him again.” 

Frances was silent; she worked on at the 
garment, warm under her fingers, and from which 
a faint fragrance of sandal-wood rose. 

“‘Samja?” repeated Hamakhan, curtly and 


authoritatively. Frances looked up. She knew 
1 Do you understand ? 
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she ought to resist, but resistance died, strangled 
by her love for him. The delicate warmth and 
odour of the little tunic rose, intoxicating her and 
paralysing her will. She murmured something 
involuntarily with drooping lids, which Hama- 
khan understood as a submissive assent, and he 
said no more. The next day, however, as the sun 
was setting, Frances entered the hut with a twenty- 
rupee note in her hand. She had been down to 
the bazaar, veiled from head to foot, to the native 
jeweller and changer of moneys, and had ex- 
changed one of the pearls she had brought with 
her in her flight for twenty rupees. 

Hamakhan was not in the least a tyrant in 
petty matters, and he would have scorned to 
touch or interfere with any property the girl 
might have brought with her. He had made 
her keep her jewels herself. 

When Frances came back to the hut this after- 
noon, she sank exhausted on the charpai. She 
was tired. The sun had been hot, even though 
well towards the west. All sorts of strange sensa- 
tions and wandering pains shot through her as the 
sweat rolled down her forehead in the stifling heat 
of the hut. It was hot, with the temperature of 
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the stagnant air at 105° F., but Frances had always 
been indifferent to the heat. As for the physical 
pain and discomfort she felt, she knew that the 
time for the birth of her child was near, and she 
accepted that also. That which depressed and 
weighed upon her now as she sat there, discon- 
solate, was the knowledge of an approaching 
conflict with Hamakhan. 

The weakness of last night had passed away. 
She had promised the Hindoo to repay him that 
day, and she knew she must keep her word. 
Hamakhan was absent from the hut now, and 
would be for some time longer at his work. She 
could easily have gone to the bunnia’s shop, paid 
him the money, and returned without Hamakhan’s 
knowledge; but to do that would have been un- 
wise. She was and always had been honest, 
honourable, and truthful with him, and she had 
gained his implicit confidence in her word. To 
do anything which he could have the slightest 
objection to, in his absence, to seem to act in the 
least degree in an underhand manner, would have 
been fatal to that faith in her which was the 
greatest shield she had; the only one, in fact, 


against the calumnies which the jealousy of his 
13 
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friends might any day direct against her. No; 
she would wait till he came back, and then insist 
upon going. But to insist! She was not fit to 
insist upon anything. She pushed the hair off her 
forehead with a trembling hand. How ill she 
felt! She stretched herself out on the bed and 
waited. 

When Hamakhan came in, he found her lying 
there, and felt the fever beginning to kindle in the 
palms of her hands. 

“You have been out in the sun,” he said at 
once, looking down at her. 

Frances assented. 

“ Why?” asked Hamakhan. 

“To get the money to pay Geizai. I sold one 
of my pins for it. Now, I want to take it to him 
this evening. I waited till you came back to tell 
you,” Frances answered, looking at him. 

Hamakhan did not sit down as usual. He 
remained standing against the wall. His bronze 
feet were thickly covered with dust, and the dust 
lay in the white linen folds of his trousers. He 
had not-unwound his turban; it was still twisted 
above his forehead. The dark, narrow oval of his 
face and the severe, noble features looked uncom- 
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promising. The traditional Mohammedan despot 
spoke in the commanding figure. 

“JI have told you, you are not to go,” he said 
quietly, in a significant tone. 

Now, Frances was not a person whom you 
could effectually tell to do anything. She had 
been rarely told to act in her life. Self-reliant 
and strong-willed, with a great deal of intelligence 
and knowledge, she had always held the reins of 
her own life and actions. She never made an 
ostentation of her own will and her indifference 
to others’ interference—rather, concealed it under a 
conciliatory manner; but it existed all the same. 
She laughed inwardly at Hamakhan. 

“Yes, you did; but it must be done, Hama. 
Now, be sensible; you are so sensible in most 
things. I have no interest in Geizai. I have 
never spoken to him except last night,” she said, 
earnestly; “ but I promised to return the money, 
as it was money he specially wanted for a debt. 
He trusted me and helped us in our difficulty. It 
would be extremely mean and dishonourable to 
break my word to him. Don’t you see?” 

Now, Hamakhan “saw” perfectly, having an 
extremely keen intelligence, so far as the words 
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and professed sentiments went, and his race is as 
far removed from meanness and ingratitude as 
any race on the earth; the money he would not 
have thought of grudging. That which he failed 
to grasp was a woman’s anxiety to keep her word. 
He thought she must have some arriére pensée. His 
jealousy suggested there was some secret under- 
standing between her and Geizai. He felt certain 
that the Hindoo had given her the money for her 
own sake and not for his—wherein he was right— 
and in her desire to return it he could not believe 
there lay only an impersonal feeling of honour. 
It seemed to him, in his furious jealousy, that she 
wished to please or benefit this man, see him 
again, have speech with him; he hardly knew 
what he did think or accuse her of, himself. 
There is no emotion so unreasoning as jealousy. 
No, he would not let her go. 

‘I see what you mean,” he said; “ but I don’t 
care about anything. I have said you are not to 
go, and you are not to.” 

He spoke quietly and with his usual dignity. She 
had no idea of the confused storm of passions going 
on in his mind. She was sitting up on the bed now, 
every bone and muscle aching with Indian fever. 
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“Very well, then; if you are so silly and un- 
reasonable, I shall go without your consent,” she 
said, a shade of contempt and impatience in her 
voice. 

It was so ridiculous his dictating to her! She 
rose from the bed with difficulty, and, without 
looking at him, walked towards the other part of 
the hut. A flame seemed to mount up through 
Hamakhan’s excited brain. It was true then. 
She was anxious, eager to go: she ignored his 
commands. She was going, going to another 
man. Another was before him in her thoughts. 
A stony, merciless cruelty set upon his face, the 
long narrow eyes filled with an inconceivable 
fury, a hard and sternly-beautiful line formed 
at the side of the mouth; he tore out his 
knife and darted towards her with a scream of 
passion— 

“T will cut off your breasts; you shall see them 
at your feet!” 

Frances was against the mud wall; her blue eyes 
met his glittering balls, as his tall, slight form 
towered over her. She knew that this was not an 
uncommon punishment, and that there was no 
earthly hope nor escape nor appeal, and the true 
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British blood rose in her veins; she tore off the 
blue chudda from her neck. 

“Cut!” she said, and exposed fully to his fury 
the two slight, girlish breasts, white as two snowy 
peaks capped with the rose of sunset, and traversed 
faintly by small, clear blue veins. 

It was a sight to melt the veriest devil, and 
Hamakhan was not a devil, his faults were the 
faults of his fierce, wild race, and a certain inborn 
leaning towards cruelty. A heart was there in his 
bosom—impulsive, unhardened, easily touchableand 
leadable, and more than all, this heart and whole 
frame glowed with a passionate love for the white- 
skinned, girlish creature who had linked herself 
voluntarily and without fear to his life. 

If Frances had huddled terrified from him into 
a shrinking heap in the corner, praying for pity, he 
would have dragged her out and slaughtered her 
relentlessly in his lust for inflicting pain—this 
woman—this thing—meant only, created only, for 
man’s pleasure and man’s passions. But now, 
when he saw the head held high, and the serene 
blue eyes meeting his straight, the face pale as 
death against the mud wall, and the white, helpless 
heaving bosom fearlessly thrown open, which he 
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had lain upon and caressed, and which now he was 
going to mutilate and drench in blood, all his 
ferocity passed over like a gust of wind. He flung 
from him the knife, which whizzed through the 
air and stuck quivering in the ground. Throwing 
both his arms round her shoulders, he drew her 
close into his breast and looked down on her face 
with soft, gentle eyes. All the brutality had passed 
from the sweet, youthful face, so richly gifted by 
nature, and now tender beyond belief. 

“T love you. I shall always love you, Light of 
my eyes,” he said, bending his head over her 
white face; and Frances, looking up into the dark 
features, with their imperial straightness of line, 
and their tender softness of youth, felt her whole 
being throb against his with responsive passion, and 
she put two soft weak arms in silence round his 
neck. She was trembling violently. He felt it, 
and drew her still closer, and kissed, in a passion 
of contrition and shame, the breasts he had so 
nearly deprived himself of, the breasts that were to 
suckle his son. 

Frances was weak and in pain, and felt sick 
with fatigue and excitement, and in those arms she 
would have liked to have surrendered her will as 
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she did her strained body; but her word had been 
given, and being a Saxon, she was bound. Pay the 
money that night she must, whether it cost her 
breasts or eyes or life, and she was brave—not with 
the courage of so many people, which arises simply 
from their ignorance of the dangers around them 
or want of imagination to paint their horrors, but 
with the courage that came from a reliance upon 
herself to be able to meet and conquer the danger. 
She was not afraid of Hamakhan, because she 
always trusted in herself to be able to manage 
him; and if she failed at any time, well, she knew 
how to die. She had the twenty-rupee note 
clutched tightly stillin her hand. She withdrew 
herself from his tender, desiring arms, and wound 
the chudda, like a native, over her face and head. 
“T am going now,” she said, as if it were a settled 
thing; but her heart beat fast; there was a mist 
before her eyes, for she was young, and her life was 
dear, and she knew she had it in her hand. 

Hamakhan stood hesitating for a minute, the 
soft, sweet expression still upon his face, then he 
turned, and she saw with a shiver that he stooped 
over his knife and picked it up. 

“If you go, I shall come with you.” 
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“My dearest life, do come by all means. Why 
not ?”’ returned Frances. 

Hamakhan gave a slight laugh. He saw her 
eyes follow the blade, and reading her thoughts 
with a native’s quickness, he held it out to her. 

“Tu ruk,”?! he said; “ruk” he repeated with an 
excess of tenderness and humility. But Frances, 
who would have scorned to deprive him of it, and 
knew that by so doing she would admit a certain 
fear that would be fatal to her influence over him, 
drew her chudda a shade tighter round her, looked 
at him, and laughed, shrugging her shoulders: 

“Why should I? My blood is yours and your 
son’s, but if you like to see it flow upon the ground 
instead of in my veins, you can make it do so. 
Keep the knife yourself, and let us go.” 

Hamakhan, who came of a race that abhors 
cowardice, and has scant mercy for it, was Just the 
character to admire the cynical courage of her 
words. He thrust the knife back into his loose 
trousers, and put his arm round her and kissed her 
again as they both stepped from behind the chetai- 
covered hurdle into the hot night. 

Frances felt very tired and weak, and the burden 

1 You take it. 
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of approaching maternity weighed upon her, never- 
theless her spirits rose as they started down the 
sandy road stretching before them under the 
dark, star-lit sky. But the body will only obey 
the will to a certain extent, and she was too fond 
of trying to force hers to impossible extremes. 

The Pathan walked on with quick, long, easy 
strides, not imagining for an instant with what 
difficulty the girl was keeping up with him, until sud- 
denly, when they had advanced only as faras the foun- 
tain and group of trees, he was startled by a piercing 
cry, and he saw Frances sink upon the ground. In 
a moment he had raised her up in his arms. 

“ What is it?” he asked tenderly, as her hand 
closed convulsively upon his. 

‘“‘ Hamakhan, I am in agony; I cannot goon any 
farther.” 

The words were almost a whisper, her voice was 
choked with pain. 

Hamakhan, looking down upon her, saw her 
face white and rigid, the eyes half closed, and her 
right hand, still grasping the money for the debt, 
closed tightly on her chest. A feeling of anger 
swept over him against her for her folly in persist- 
ing in the foolish errand, and risking her life and 
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that of their child; but the next moment his anger 
was drowned in a tender compassion for her suffer- 
ing. There is always this impressionable sym- 
pathy dormant in the Asiatic, a sort of warm 
spring which, if one can unlock, will flow out 
from the most tyrannical and despotic of them. 
Hamakhan, as he looked now, had one sole im- 
pulse to relieve her and soothe her at any cost. 
He lifted her up wholly in his arms and said: 

“You are not able to walk. I will carry you 
back to our house. I shall take the money for you 
to the bazaar.” 

She looked up, her eyes widely dilated with the 
pain shooting through her. 

“Will you, Hama? Sachbat?’’! 

Hamakhan nodded. ‘“ Sachbat,’” he answered 
simply, and turned his steps, carrying her back to 
the hut. Frances, with her brain and reason 
stunned by the pain, tried to collect her mental 
energies to meet it. 

The birth of her first child must always have 
some terror for any woman, the terror of the 
unexperienced. For Frances in her lonely isola- 
tion the terror was doubled. If she could but 
have seen a friendly white woman’s face, heard a 

1 Truly? 
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word of encouragement from sensible, motherly 
English lips to help her to control the sickening 
frenzy of horror creeping over her! She remem- 
bered many of the women at Jungpur, married 
women and mothers, good, kind, gentle women— 
she could see their pleasing, maternal faces now— 
who would have done all in their power for her, 
with tender sympathy, had she married an 
Englishman and remained within the pale of 
their prejudices; but now she knew every one of 
those faces would have been turned from her. None 
of those women would have touched her hand, now 
that she had passed beyond the barrier of her race. 
In the darkness of fear and pain closing over her she 
tried to be calm, she struggled tosummon those stays 
that would never desert her, that were unalterable 
—her own courage, endurance, and philosophy. 

Hamakhan laid her down on the charpai when 
he reached the hut and lighted a lamp on the wall. 
Frances, who felt her life being wrung from her, 
clung to his face with her gaze, following him with 
it everywhere, so that he hesitated to leave her. 

“You really wish me to go?” he said, taking the 
note from her damp hand. 

“Really. Kiss me first. Do not be long.” 
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**No, I shall not be long,” he said, and added, 
“bear up, you will soon be mother of a son.” 
Frances looked at him with an agony in her 
eyes—a mental agony worse than the physical. 
How would it be if it were not ason? She said 
nothing. She forced her lips into an obedient 
smile. He kissed her with intense sympathy and 
tenderness and went out. He turned into the next 
hut, where there was an old woman sitting on the 
floor mending a hole in her chudda with a needle 
and thread, quite a Ja European, except that when 
disturbed, she stuck her needle, point skullwards, 
into her roll of black hair. She looked up and saw 
Hamakhan’s brilliant, handsome face above her. 
“Go and look after my wife, will you? Ihave to 
go to the bazaar,” he asked or rather ordered, and 
then went out, walking rapidly down to the bazaar. 
He saw Geizai and paid him the twenty rupees 
in rather a peremptory manner, and then turned 
back to the hut, looking neither to the right nor 
to the left as he passed down the middle of a 
narrow street, turning out of the main road of the 
bazaar, which is devoted to ladies of the profession 
of Minesarete. These, sitting in the street at their 
open doorways, at the foot of their long, dark stair- 
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cases, on low rush-bottomed chairs, round the legs 
of which they twist tightly their bangle-laden 
ankles, look sideways at him out of their painted 
eyes as the tall, beautiful figure passes swiftly 
down the centre of the road, and murmur amongst 
themselves, “ Hurrying back to his white-faced 
ghore mem: we know.” 

Hamakhan’s keen dark eyes swept over them 
now. There were some very beautiful faces amongst 
them, but his gaze did not rest upon them; and 
this polygamous Asiatic sped with flying feet back 
to the side of the white figure on the sick bed. 
It was a case of Greca capta, ferreum victorem cepit,? 
and the Pathan was really conquered and bound 
in his senses and in his brain to this woman on 
whose delicate, cultivated mind he imposed the 
yoke of his desires. When he came to the hut he 
found it empty and the inner hurdle-screen tightly 
set against the door of the back-room. He shook 
it violently, and the old woman put her wizened 
little black face round it. 

“You must not come in here. It is not fit for 
you. We will look after your wife. Stop there if 
you are a true Mohammedan.” 


1 European woman. 
2 Conquered Greece conquered her savage conqueror. 
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There was a faint moan from within. Hama- 
khan remembered his promise given over and over 
again to be with her at this time. The moan of 
the woman he loved swept away his prejudices. 
He laughed shortly in the old woman’s face, 
pushed her aside, and wrenched back the hurdle. 

There on the charpai, under a2 smoking lamp 
flaring up beside the wall, lay Frances; a chudda 
flung over her, and her hands and feet tied down 
to the wooden frame of the bedstead. Her long 
hair had been twisted ruthlessly up into a tight 
rope and passed over a nail in the wall. Two 
native women stood one on each side of her: one 
was mixing something in an old teacup with a 
broken zinc spoon, preparatery, apparently, to 
pouring it down the girl’s throat. 

“What have you been doing ?” said Hamakhan 
angrily to the women. 

Frances seemed half unconscious. 

They turned, and both began jabbering to him 
at once. His wife, they explained, was exceedingly 
restless, and would walk about and rock herself 
backwards and forwards, and this was not the 
right thing; and they had done the best for her, 
and she would be grateful to them if he were not. 
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Hamakhan cut them short. There was a great 
deal of sterling good sense in the clear native brain. 

“If she wants to walk about her, let her,” he 
said curtly, cutting through the thin cord with 
which they had tied her wrists and ankles, and 
loosening the soft hair from the nail. 

The women stood by, muttering and scowling. 
Frances looked up at his touch, and saw him near 
her with an infinite relief in her eyes. 

‘‘ Don’t leave me with them, Hama,” she said in 
Persian; “they make me much worse with their 
horrid stuff. I can’t take it.” 

Hamakhan turned to the woman with the cup: 

“‘ Give it to me,” he said authoritatively. 

She gave up the tea-cup, and Hamakhan threw 
it and the spoon and the contents out through the 
window. 

“Now sit there, and wait till you are wanted,’ 
he said, pointing to a corner, to the woman whose 
métiey he knew. ‘And you, go!” this was to the 
two others. 

Hamakhan waited till they had slunk round the 
hurdle, and then looked at the girl. Her eyes 
were closed; the sweat from pain and heat was 
rolling down the white forehead; both hands 
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clutched at the woodwork of the bed; her eye- 
brows were contracted into one terrible line of 
suffering. Hamakhan was afraid to touch her. 
He stood beside the charpai, expecting her to 
shriek or scream: it seemed unnatural to him to 
see a woman suffer in such determined silence. A 
stronger longing than ever rose in him that he 
should have a son by her. What would the son 
be of this woman whose lips could not be forced to 
open by the agony that seemed as if it would 
burst the veins in her throat and temples? 

A great attraction towards this unconquerable 
spirit swayed the impressionable, sympathetic 
Eastern heart. He stooped and closed his 
hand over her hand, clenched upon the wood- 
work. It relaxed at his touch, and sank like a 
piece of white wool into his. The eyes opened, 
but they were frightful to look into. Besides the 
expression of torture in them, there was a vague, 
questioning, and horrible terror. Hamakhan felt 
frozen by it, and he seemed to know that look, 
half unconscious of what it rests upon, as if 
the brain were listening to some fearful, far-off 
summons that it alone could hear. Where had he 
seen it? Then he remembered; he had seen it in 

14 
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the eyes of animals about to die. It terrified him. 
A mist of tears came over his eyes; he stretched 
out his arms to her: 

“Can I doanything for you ?—anything—tell me.” 

Frances heard the cry to her, but did not 
answer. The agony for the moment within her 
was so intense that she was conscious of nothing 
except the overpowering instinct to meet bravely 
whatever came. Her lips quivered convulsively, 
and grew damp with a thin saliva. She closed her 
eyes on a sort of instinct to hide their shrinking 
horror and dread. 

The sensitive, impulsive Asiatic nature of the 
man beside her was pierced to its quick. The 
sight of this pain, which he felt was something 
beyond his conception, borne with this complete 
silence and control, went home to the heart and 
brain of the Mohammedan with terrific force. 
He realised that in a woman like this there was 
something more to be attained than the mere 
conquest of the flesh. What was this mysterious 
power that held those white, agonised, distorted 
lips together ? that met and trampled upon nature 
and pain? In a woman it could not be a soul; 
but this something, was it his? he thought with a 
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bewildered, savage jealousy; was he master of that, 
or did it escape him too, as it did this pain? In 
that moment the possession of this seemed more 
to him than the ownership of her body. As the 
eyes shut upon him, a thought came upon him like 
aspasm. He was the cause of this misery to her. 

‘You hate me,” he said, with a sharp, sudden 
accent of fear, closing in his own the weak hand, 
ice cold and wet with sweat and quivering. 

The timid, pained cry appealed to her. She 
looked up again, and said in a broken whisper, but 
with a passion of submission, “No, no! love you, 
love you, and love this pain for your sake.” Then 
she turned a little, restlessly; the agony was grow- 
ing in her almost beyond endurance. The hand in 
his fluttered as if to draw him to her, and the 
Pathan bent over her and kissed desperately the 
wet forehead and black-ringed eyes, and she felt 
dimly two burning tears fall on her. At that 
moment there came the sound of voices on the 
other side of the screen in low consultation, and 
then it was shaken— 

“Hama! come out, we want to speak to you,” 
came through the chetai. 

Frances heard, and a faint smile parted her lips. 
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She realised the situation. They would take him 
away from her, of course. A horrible fear fastened 
on her at the thought, but she could do nothing. 
The screen was rattled again. Her hand ceased 
to clasp his, her eyelids fell in silent resignation— 
the great lesson the Asiatic had taught her. 

Hamakhan tore aside the screen with a face of 
thunder, and came round from behind it amongst 
his friends with the spring of an enraged tiger. 
They fell back for an instant and then closed 
round him. They were all elder men of his own 
religion and trade, and from his own country, men 
to whom he was more or less indebted, men with 
whom he worked, men who had first found em- 
ployment for him when he appeared as a stranger 
amongst them, men who would come forward and 
keep him when the fever disabled him for days 
and days. Two or three of them took his arms 
now on each side, and tried to draw him across 
the hut. 

“Come, come, leave your wife with the women. 
You can come back here to-morrow morning.” 

“Come along, Hamakhan, come and have 
something to eat with us,” they urged in a friendly 
way. Hamakhan was popular amongst them, a 
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pet and a favourite in the bazaar, as he had been 
in Jungpur. 

The young Mohammedan held back, a sullen 
rebellion against them on his face. 

“TI will stay on this side of the screen, but I 
won’t leave the house,” he said, freeing his arms 
and clothing from them. 

‘‘Come and have supper with us, and sleep in 
our house,” said two of the eldest chetai wallahs, 
“ for to-night.” 

Hamakhan sat down cross-legged on the floor 
against the hurdle. ‘I neither want to eat nor to 
sleep,” he said, in a low, determined voice. “You go, 
or stay, or do what you please: I shall remain here.” 

The natives moved away in a group towards the 
entrance, talking among themselves. They were 
personally interested and excited by Hamakhan’s 
domestic concerns. It was not every day in their 
lives that a white woman lay about to give birth 
to a child in their community. Would it bea son? 
that was the crucial question. A son with the 
blood of the white race. The thought made a 
jealous throb beat through every breast. Curiosity 
and envy made them nearly as eager as Hamakhan 
himself for the news. At last a contingent of two 
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or three moved away down the road to their re- 
spective huts; the remaining two sat down at the 
threshold. Hamakhan stayed by the screen, a 
beautiful, disconsolate heap, and took no notice of 
them. Two hours perhaps, or more, went by and 
the three figures in the hut had not moved from 
their respective positions (Asiatic patience is not 
easily worn out), and then the other natives returned 
with a chilumchee of dahl bat. They brought it in 
to Hamakhan and tried to persuade him to eat. 
He turned from it in silence. His face was pale 
and drawn, and a dumb, terrified suffering looked 
out of the black, restless eyes. It was not in him 
to speak of what he felt, but he was realising in 
himself how much he loved the white and lovely 
form that slept night after night in his arms, and 
was now being wrung and tortured in agony. 
Supposing it was taken from him? An immense 
desolation seemed to spread round him as he 
crouched against the screen and turned from the 
sympathetic circle of friendly faces. The last red 
light of the evening flickered across the desert and 
died, the stars came out in the clear purple 
square beyond the hut door, and Hamakhan still 
watched by the screen. Every now and then a 
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low moan came from inside, very low and repressed 
but all the more terrible for that. It seemed as if 
wrung from the throat by the veriest, direst extreme 
of mortal agony. Hamakhan had often formerly 
passed a fellow-worker’s hut and heard moans, 
and even screams, from within, and had passed on 
with a careless smile on his mouth: “it was only 
a woman in child-birth!” 

Behind the screen Frances lay in helpless, silent 
torture. Hamakhan’s hand upon hers had brought 
her a feeling of comfort, but now he was gone. 
She did not know he was crouched on the other 
side of the screen. The old woman, afraid of 
entire responsibility, immediately Hamakhan had 
disappeared went to the small square window 
recently made in the back mud-wall of the hut 
and beckoned back her two companions, who with 
her help scrambled cat-like through the hole. 
With their scanty red cotton skirts tucked tightly 
round their thin brown shanks, and a white shawl 
muffling their heads and shoulders and letting the 
little black faces with their twinkling, black beady 
eyes appear, they came stealthily with their bare 
feet up to the woman on the charpai. Frances’s 
eyes dilated in a terrified stare upon them. They 
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seemed like the Harpies coming to seize her. Not 
that she had any prejudice against the natives, as 
many European women have. She understood 
and liked them; but in her agony of nervous terror, 
with all her excitable nerves strung up by torture, 
she felt a wild panic at her own helplessness as to 
what they would try to do to her, whether in a sort 
of half-feminine, half-racial jealousy they would try 
to disfigure her. A second more and her thoughts 
were obliterated under the screw of the agony that 
seemed to wrench her asunder. The women drew 
up to the bed, but Frances herself had wronged 
them by her fears. All the kindliest feelings of 
humanity, all the best feelings of the female nature 
shone out of their eyes as they looked on the 
fearful suffering of the girl before them. The 
terrific heat of the atmosphere seemed to increase 
rather than to lessen the muscular agony. The 
sweat poured in rivers down the bloodless face, 
making the sheet dark beneath her head. Still 
she gave no cry. It was that which really appalled 
the women more than anything else. Why didn’t 
she scream? it would be better if she did. Had 
she become dumb? This silence was unnatural, 
horrible. 
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Frances herself was unconscious of everything 
outside her own suffering, except the idea that it 
would be cowardly to scream. The instinct of the 
soldier’s daughter and the stubborn pride of the 
philosopher held her lips together, rather than 
any voluntary effort which she was past making. 
From time to time she made an unconscious 
convulsive struggle to get up, and would have 
stumbled blindly over the edge of the charpai if 
the women had not caught her and held her down 
again. ‘They were gentle to her as they bent over 
her. A glazy film seemed gathering over the des- 
pairing blue eyes. They thought she was dying; 
they thought her strength would not hold out long 
enough, and it flashed into each one’s brain, if the 
girl died how would they meet Hamakhan? He 
would probably strike the first one who told him 
to the ground. They tried to support her into an 
easier position. Unconscious of everything now, 
and whether those about her were black or white, 
her head rolled convulsively from side to side on 
the arms that held her; then, as the last moments 
before the birth drew on, a desperate panic, mental 
and physical, came over her and she struggled 
wildly with the women. Choked with fear and 
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pain, in a frantic spasm of uncontrollable terror she 
started up, and it was as much as the three could 
do to prevent her falling headlong to the floor. 

Suddenly her lips parted in one terrible de- 
lirious groan, and with it the Pathan’s child was 
born. The collapse of the mother was complete. 
Limp and quivering, like one just taken from the 
rack, she sank with closed eyes through the 
women’s arms on to the bed, feeling her life rush- 
ing from her, and being succeeded by a blank of 
deadly weakness. 

The women did all they could for her. Their 
methods were not exactly those of English doctors 
and nurses, but they were dexterous in their way. 
The girl made no murmur, hardly a movement; 
her eyes opened again, but without any shrinking 
in them. She was clinging desperately to one 
thought, and she battled feebly with the swamping 
tide of weakness that nearly obliterated it. Her 
gaze fixed itself excitedly on the woman, who lifted 
the child away. 

“ Beta hai?” (is it a son?) she asked, struggling 
to hold her consciousness, that was slipping from 
her, for the answer. 

The eldest of the three women bent down close 
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over the pale Saxon face and said, ‘“‘ We must all 
submit to the fate that is written. It is a 
daughter.” 

Frances stared frantically at her for a moment, 
and then, without a sound, lapsed into the dark 
tide of insensibility. The women exchanged pitying 
glances. They had never witnessed more painful, 
terrible efforts to produce the second life. The 
little, half-developed girls they were accustomed 
to, who come in the East to their first child-births 
at twelve or thirteen years, seldom suffered a tenth 
of the agony of the English woman of twenty fully 
grown, and with her braced-up frame well set in 
all its harmonious lines. Anyhow they were re- 
lieved it was over and the girl still lived. They 
thought she would live now, unquestionably. The 
dawn was just breaking: they turned out the 
filthy-smelling, flaring lamp, and the grey daylight 
came into the hut, weak and feeble and pure, it 
seemed like the life that had just come into the 
world. 

As the child’s first cry broke the silence from 
within, Hamakhan sprang to his feet and would 
have torn aside the screen. The natives held him 
sternly back. ‘“ Wait,’ they said, and with sulky, 
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frowning brows he waited amongst them in an ex- 
pectant, breathless silence. After an interval the 
screen was moved slightly, and the old woman 
slipped round it. One glance at her downcast 
face told them before she spoke the words, “It is a 
daughter, living.” 

A pitying smile broke out on the faces round 
Hamakhan, a sort of self-satisfied, sympathetic 
murmur of condolence went round the circle. 
Hamakhan gave one furious look upon them all. 
He read the jealous envy that caused the sup- 
pressed satisfaction on their faces in spite of their 
sympathy. Son or daughter mattered little to him 
at that moment. Heretical as it was, he was 
thinking then of the woman and of nothing else. 
He broke loose from the circle and followed the 
old woman behind the hurdle. Frances lay more 
white than the white rags rolled into a pillow sup- 
porting her head, an intolerable mental anguish in 
her eyes. 

“ Hamakhan, forgive me,” broke in a beseeching 
cry from her marble lips as she saw him. 

Hamakhan stood for a second looking at her, 
his vivid Eastern face glowing with passionate 
tenderness, his lips quivering, then he stepped to 
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the bed and sank on his knees beside it, putting 
two eager, ardent arms round her, and kissed her 
cold, ashen, trembling lips with a furious, breath- 
less fever in his own. She was spared to him. 
Allah and the Prophet be praised! 

The girl was in the last stage of exhaustion 
Through long hours of terrible agony she had 
been borne up by the intense longing to give to 
Hamakhan the son he coveted. She had clung to 
this thought in the fearful struggle of Nature at 
the last, and then, when every nerve through the 
sensitive frame was quivering with pain, she had 
been told all had been wasted—it was a daughter. 
She had longed so to reward him for his patient 
fidelity to her through the last weeks, and now, 
after all, she had nothing but a daughter; and yet 
still he was tender and gentle and full of love for 
her. She burst into a flood of tears of the bitterest 
and most unselfish disappointment, and they flowed 
in a scalding stream on to the soft neck against 
which she laid her face. 

“T am so, so sorry, Hamakhan,” was all she 
could say. 

He thought of neither sons nor daughters; 
only of the pale, weeping, trembling, girlish form 
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and the danger she had passed through and come 
safely out of back to his arms. He looked down 
now on the face drenched with blinding tears, on 
the heaving throat strained with convulsive sobs, 
and his own bitter disappointment was lost in the 
intense love with which he welcomed her back to 
him; and after a minute or two her tears were 
dried by his hot kisses, and a smile shone down in 
the blue depths of her eyes. 

“I thought you would be so angry, and you are 
sweet and dear as you always are, she murmured in 
a passion of gratitude; and thenas she saw the soft 
beams of the dark Eastern eyes above her, she dared 
for the first time to uncover the helpless, diminu- 
tive morsel of humanity lying on her right arm. 

Hamakhan looked down upon it with medita- 
tive eyes. A daughter had absolutely no interest 
for him, and the very sight of it recalled with an 
inconceivable pang his intense longing for a son. 
However, his Fate was written that the woman 
he loved should bear him a daughter. Who can 
feel resentment against Allah? He smiled, if it 
was rather a sad smile, and to please her, 
prompted by instinctive native tact, he bent over 
the infant and kissed it gently on its dusky, red 
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forehead. The contrast between it and the white 
and rose and blue and gold of the mother struck 
him disagreeably. Yet his race was famed for its 
beauty; but the child did not look beautiful. 

“Let me bring you something to eat,” he said, 
bending over the mother, to whose face his 
tenderness had already brought back the light of 
fresh life. 

‘‘Some tea; make me some tea, Hamakhan,” 
she said. “It will be much nicer if you make it 
than if the old woman does.” 

Hamakhan went away obediently to make the 
tea, and Frances turned and kissed the despised 
little daughter by her side. 

“You have shown me that he loves me, more 
clearly than a son could have done, and he did 
not call you a withered little rat as Tempest did 
his wife’s child, though you are very ugly.” 

She lay and felt happy till Hamakhan came 
back, walking very carefully lest he should spill 
the cup of tea he held. 

What is there that a native of India cannot do 
well if he chooses? Tell him to cook a dinner in 
the middle of the desert, tell him to make youa 
modern ball-dress, tell him to pass 4irst in a college 
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examination—no matter what the task, if human 
brain can do it at all the versatile, quick brain of 
the native will. With the exception of a few 
races, they are unparalleled for courage in battle; 
yet put them in a sick-room and they become the 
tenderest, most sympathetic, and most dexterous 
of nurses. 

Hamakhan came up and put his arm round 
her, supporting her. He held the cup for her 
softly and gently and silently like a woman, and 
Frances prolonged the tea-drinking by stopping to 
kiss the soft brown arm that held her and look up 
into the eyes over her. 

“‘ Now I shall want nothing more. I am going 
to sleep, so do you go and get something to eat. 
Will you?” she said, when she had finished. 

Hamakhan laid her back on the pillows and 
kissed her, and called up the old woman. 

“‘Now you sit here till I come back,” he said, 
pointing to the floor at the foot of the bed. Then 
he went, bathed after the pollution of the sick- 
room, put on entirely fresh clothes, and went out, 
after thirty hours’ fast, to get some food with his 
bhais farther down the road. 

Frances laid her cheek on her hand, drew the 
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child close to her bosom, and fell into a tranquil, 
happy sleep. 

Hamakhan found a warm greeting from his 
bhais, who had well talked over the event amongst 
themselves, and who felt in a thoroughly friendly 
mood towards him. 

It afflicts the human mind’s sense of justice 
if a fellow-creature is too much blessed. Hama- 
khan, with his youth and beauty and white wife, 
had already more than his share of life’s good 
fortune, and now that his wife had “ miscarried,’ 
as they phrased it, the balance of human luck 
was more properly adjusted. So they hailed him 
clamorously when he appeared on their threshold 
with his shining hair, and looked into the hut with 
sharp, half-timid eyes. 

Some days passed, and Frances, filled with the 
joy and delight of life being given back to her, and 
relieved of the burdens of physical pain and 
mental anxiety of the past months, seemed to 
spring back into health as young grass springs 
up when the heavy foot that crushed it has 
passed on. 

There is a tender domesticity in the Asiatics, a 


softness dubbed effeminacy by the sturdy. sport- 
T5 
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loving, cricket-playing Briton, that makes them 
loiter away their leisure with the women they love, 
and delight in being caressed and flattered by slim 
hands and warm lips, a quality perhaps not fitted 
for the founders of cities or the drivers of trade, 
but one very dear to the women who love them. 
The convalescence of Frances in the stifling 
atmosphere of the mud-hut shared with Hama- 
khan was less tedious than such a period is for 
many a sahib’s wife. For Hamakhan, when his 
day’s labour was over, there was no cricket 
match, no sport, no pigeon-shooting, no club to 
claim his attention. There was no place for him 
so pleasant as the small hot square room of the 
hat where Frances lay on the bed in dreamy 
repose, suckling the little brown, velvet-skinned 
baby at her breast, and with one lovely arm always 
idle ready to put round his neck when he ap- 
proached. He seemed to Frances like some 
beautiful tame panther, when he used to sit down 
on the floor by the low charpai, and lean his 
head back on it, and let her smoothe his round 
throat, and kiss his bare arms in silence. He 
would come to her after the fatigue of the day, 
and when he had satisfied himself with kissing 
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her, would throw himself into an attitude of 
gracious passivity, expecting to be caressed and 
soothed, sometimes to sleep, sometimes into a 
day-dream, while the distant hum-hum of the 
bazaar and the chatter of a mainer came in from 
the outside. Frances liked the constant impulse 
of passion which made him delight in the white- 
ness and beauty of the body that trembled still 
with a confusion of feelings in his arms or at 
his touch, and made him content to lie dreaming 
away a whole hot Indian afternoon on her bed. 

This was very different from a hasty kiss be- 
stowed before hurrying off to the shoot or the 
hunt, to a head thrust fro forma round the bed- 
room door and the “Pretty comfortable, dear ? 
that’s all right. I am just off to the House; 
there’s a debate on the Budget.” 

“Oh no, no!” thought Frances often to her- 
self, thinking of those familiar English pictures 
of affection, and when Hamakhan came up to 
her, she would cling to the soft, supple neck, 
and say, “Oh, Hamakhan, I am so glad I saw 
you and found you and came with you. I am 
so happy with you. Come, tell me is there any 
woman in Asia so happy as I am ?” 


CHAPTER V. 
NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 


IF one follows the long, narrow, winding road of 
the bazaar at Brishamgur, one finds at the ex- 
tremity farthest from the collection of huts of the 
chetai wallahs that the little open shops are 
heaped nearer and more irregularly together; the 
road between them is so narrow that here and there 
the awning spread out over Rustomjee’s shop on 
the right side to protect the lumps of dates, black 
with sticking flies, from the sun’s rays has been 
generously stretched across to his friend Moosa's, 
to shelter in a similar manner his heaps of Persian 
rugs and purdahs. At the end there runs up the 
blank brick wall of the native prison, against 
which the rubbish of the lower end of the bazaar 
is thrown, and where a shallow pool of sludge lies 
even in the hottest months, with a blue-green 
scum and slime upon its surface, from which even 
the thirsty pariah dogs turn without a lick. Pick 
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your way by this on those large white stones 
which lie about, stones which sink with a squelch 
under the foot causing a swarm of buzzing flies 
to rise round you, and turn into a low door ina 
blank wall on your right, go down two steps, and 
you find yourself in a low, dim room. There are 
cushioned benches round the wall, rugs upon the 
floor, a couple of lamps swinging from the ceiling, 
and several natives lying or squatting about. 
Here come the dissolute Mohammedans, where 
they can smoke anything from opium to Turkish 
cigarettes, and drink anything from raw brandy 
to lemon kali. Sometimes the place will be 
full. 

Sometimes, as on this afternoon, when the heat 
outside was simply stifling, when the glare from 
the red-brick wall of the prison was striking down 
like a flail upon the dust, and but a dreamy hum 
was coming from the bazaar, there are only three 
or four reprobate Mussulmans sitting there. Of 
these four, one is Haider, another the man Nulloo, 
whom Hamakhan had attacked in the bazaar, the 
other two being friends and supporters. They were 
in a close circle well back against the interior 
wall, cross-legged, their turbans off, a hubble.- 
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bubble in their midst, shaking excited fingers in 
each other’s faces as they talked. 

“©* As well ask for her life,” was what she said 
then; but I tell you she wouldn’t be worth two 
pais if Mirza Sirjan knew she was down here,” 
said Nulloo, savagely. ‘‘ Of course, as long as that 
satan 1s loose——’’ and he broke off with a 
laugh. 

“It would be all over with Sirjan the same as 


99 


with any other, if he interfered here,” remarked 
Haider, remembering the night when Frances had 
danced for them. 

Nulloo shot a sneering glance at him out of the 
long, black Peshawuri eyes. 

“Don’t you suppose Sirjan could manage it 
somehow if he tried? Well, when his butler is 
down here to-morrow morning, I'll send him back 
with such a tale of her that will keep Sirjan pretty 
well awake at night. Then we shall see how many 
days longer Hamakhan will stride in and out of 
his hut, how many nights longer he has to sleep 
on his pink-and-white pillow,” and Nulloo laughed 
for joy. 

He had waited with Asiatic patience a whole 
weary month and two days for a revenge upon 
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Hamakhan, until the girl had recovered her health 
and beauty, and now things were ready for him to 
commence operations. He, asa poor man, well- 
known in the bazaar, of Hamakhan’s own occupa- 
tion, could do nothing himself without fear for his 
own skin, which a native, like most of us, wishes 
to stick to aslong as he can. No; another should 
be the cat’s-paw and sacrifice kts skin, and then 
Hamakhan would be in the hands of the British 
and behind those walls opposite very soon, while 
nothing could be traced to him but a little friendly 
gossip. He took a puff at the hubble-bubble with 
a triumphant look at Haider. The latter looked 
grave and thoughtful. He was betraying his 
comrade, and yet—and yet—yealousy prompted 
him to acquiesce. From that first night when her 
dignity and modesty had repulsed his incautious 
hand, a fierce jealousy and hatred and envy had pos- 
sessed him against Hamakhan, and a slumbering, 
unworthy desire for the girl, Fear, sheer fear of 
Hamakhan and of the certain retribution from his 
hands, alone had kept him from making the op- 
portunity to humiliate her pride and modesty and 
obtain his own desires by force or cunning. 

Now here was his opportunity for seeing her 
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humiliation at least, and Hamakhan’s arrogant 
face clouded with shame and misery. This gave im 
a twinge of satisfaction, and yet he shrank from it. 
He began twisting his turban round his head in 
silence, and then got up and shook his clothes, 
and walked towards the door. As he stooped over 
his shoes to put them on, Nulloo sprang up from 
his place, and coming up to him put one arm 
round his neck and whispered: 

“You are in with us, aren’t you? You have no 
love for Hama.” 

Haider looked up sideways. “I hate him,” he 
said. 

“You won’t spoil the matter ?”’ 

‘‘No,” said Haider, and went out. 

He walked up the sleepy bazaar slumbering in 
the noonday heat, where the brown, naked 
children were rolling in the dust and the Parsees 
nodding in their open shops, while the flies peace- 
fully basked two or three deep upon the wares. 
Half-way up the street he saw a group of his 
fellow-workers in chetai standing round one of the 
shops; within two young fellows were seated on 
the ground, making chetai fans. Haider joined 
the loitcring, idling figures. 
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“Where is Mirza Sirjan’s house?” he asked 
from one of them. 

“‘Sirjan’s house? You can see it from here if 
you look—here, here,” the man pulled Haider by 
the sleeve, and pointed to a slit between two 
houses. The wooden balcony of one projected over 
the road between, and threw a shade upon it. 
Looking down this road one saw, after a maze 
of winding turnings branching off it, that it 
penetrated to the desert. Gazing over a mile 
and a half of shining sand, one descried a white 
wall against which stood two small palms, and 
above it rose three towers of glittering white 
against the blue sky. Haider bent down and saw 
them. 

‘*‘ He is rich,”” he remarked. 

His companion nodded. 

“Rich in pais and therefore in women,” he said, 
laughing. ‘“ Have you a new slave to sell him? 
if so, she'll fetch her price there.” He leaned 
back against the wall for shelter from the furious 
sun, which beat on Haider's turban unheeded 
as he stood on the foot-blistering road. He 
was a handsome boy, a true Peshawurie, with 
the sunlight of Asia in his black eyes, unmarried, 
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and with his thoughts always upon women. He 
was chewing a long strip of palm-leaf between his 
dazzling teeth as he spoke. ‘‘Sirjan will pay any- 
thing for a new face and a new body—he is 
woman mad; they say two of those towers are for 
his wives and one for himself. Ah, I'd like to go 
inside.” 

Haider nodded. The boy was uncomfortably 
like Hamakhan, and he passed on. 

Three days later, Frances was expecting Hama- 
khan back as usual, as the sun was nearing the 
horizon in the liquid light of the West. She was 
well now, and able to sit up in the front part of the 
hut and look out on to the broad, burning road. She 
was leaning with her back against the wall and the 
child asleep against her bosom. It was a great, 
fat, sleepy baby, very dark, and with the glowing 
velvet skin of its father, that seldom cried, and 
gave Frances very little trouble. It seemed to 
draw in with the abundant flow of milk from her 
white breasts the happiness, serenity, and content 
of its mother. Frances, sitting there in the 
dreamy, lazy heat, had her lips curled in their 
accustomed smile; a perfect fulness of peaceful joy 
flowed through mind and brain and body, lighted 
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the eyes, and fed and nourished the rounded limbs 
more than the somewhat poor food that she got. 
She was stronger, fatter, lovelier, more vigorous 
than ever, now that her trial was once over, now 
that even the convalescence was past. In the 
atmosphere of love and delight and satisfaction she 
had around her the body expanded and flourished 
like a plant in a greenhouse. Suddenly, in the 
midst of her dreamy musing, the author of her joy 
and health came into the hut; the smile ripened 
into an adorable laugh as she looked up to him 
with intense pleasure, desire, and joy in her eyes 
swimming with light. He leaned over her for a 
minute, and then threw himself close beside her 
and drew her to him so violently that the child 
woke and cried as he half crushed it. Frances 
cared nothing for the child; she let it cling 
spasmodically to her lap as it best could, turning to 
Hamakhan and twining her arms round his glow- 
ing neck, lifting her smiling, eager face to his 
smooth lips to receive the fresh, life-giving kisses 
of nineteen. The child finding it got no attention 
rolled off her lap on to the chetai, where it ceased 
to cry, and lay peacefully on its back staring 
solemnly, with one finger in its mouth, at the roof. 
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“You are in particularly good spirits, Hama,” 
said Frances, as soon as he would let her speak, 
still with one arm round his neck and looking up at 
him with flushed cheeks and damp, red, smiling 
lips; “what have you heard in the bazaar 
to-day ?” 

“Nothing much,” said Hamakhan; “but there is 
a big ‘raks’ (dance) going to be given, and I am 
invited. It’s fun, isn’t it ?” 

“A raks? Where? at a sahib’s bungla?” 

‘No; there’s a rich Mirza Sirjan, he lives in 
that three-towered house beyond the bazaar; 
you've seen it. He is going to give a big féte 
to Mohammedans, and I’m going;” 
khan laughed that bright, gay laugh which Frances 
loved. 

“But I don’t understand,” she said, idly un- 
fastening and fastening the little white button on 
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his shoulder which held his tunic, and revealing 
in so doing the base of his throat, and pressing her 
finger into the soft hollow just between the 
invisible collar-bones. ‘Why should Sirjan invite 
you if he does not know you?” 

“I don’t know,” returned Hamakhan, heed- 
lessly; “but I met his butler coming back here 
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down the road, and he said Sirjan was going to 
give a great entertainment, and if I liked he would 
give mea ticket to go, and he did. Look!” and 
he held out a little strip of yellow paper. 

“I mayn’t go too?” questioned Frances. 

“Oh no, of course not; it’s an entertainment,” 
repeated Hamakhan, as if that quite explained no 
women being admitted. 

“In the West all the women go to everything,” 
returned Frances. 

“Ah well, they don’t in the East,” replied 
Hamakhan, simply. 

Frances smiled, and thought of a short time 
hence when Hamakhan should be brought by her 
side into the drawing-rooms of the West. 

“Well, I think it’s rather funny that Sirjan 
should invite you; but perhaps it’s only the butler’s 
idea. When is it to be?” 

“In three days,” answered Hamakhan. ‘“ The 
butler says it’s a big, big thing, so I must have 
something very fine to wear.” 

“You shall, my sweet,” said Frances, stroking 
the lovely head now on her shoulder. ‘“ We can 
sell those two last pearls of mine, if you like.” 

Hamakhan looked up with a momentary dark 
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anger in his eyes. ‘I shouldn’t take your pearis, 
they are for you to wear. No; I said I had 
nothing, and so he gave me these to buy something 
with.” 

Hamakhan unfolded as he spoke three ten- 
rupee notes. 

Frances’s face clouded with anxiety. A vague 
uneasiness filled her. Why should a wealthy 
Mohammedan wish so much for Hamakhan’s 
company ? 

“But there must be some reason for this 
civility,” she said to him; “ what is it ?” 

“TI don’t know,” returned Hamakhan, laughing ; 
“I’m going to see. What are you anxious about 
now, my spray of jewels ?”’ and he looked up at her 
full of easy, careless confidence. 

“Yes, I am anxious for you,” Frances said, 
drawing him closer and looking down on face and 
breast and throat and waist with jealous eyes. 
‘“‘ Has Sirjan ever seen you ?”’ 

“Never; nor I him,” returned Hamakhan, 
reading with amusement her jealous gaze. “ You 
say in your heart, ‘Don’t go.’ Say it with your 
lips, and I will stay.” 

“No, ob no,” said Frances, sliding her arm 
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round the soft yielding waist ; “you know how I 
like to see you happy and amused. Only do—do be 
careful when you are there, and on your guard.” 

On the day of the féte, at two in the afternoon, 
Hamakhan was dressing in the clothes he and 
Frances had chosen and bought together in the 
native shops in the bazaar. He had put on 
already the loose yellow trousers of a handsome 
sort of flowered native stuff between silk and 
cotton, and a vest of the same, the front of which 
was formed of transparent muslin sewn with 
coloured glass jewels; he was holding up in his 
hands a purple silk square-cut Zouave jacket 
heavy with gold embroidery, on which the sun, 
shooting through the windsail in the roof, fell 
dazzlingly. He shook the jacket to make it 
glitter, and laughed. 

Frances, sitting on the charpai, looked at the 
graceful, thoroughly Oriental figure with delight. 
As a child she had read with fervour over and over 
again Herodian’s description of Heliogabalus as he 
danced before his sun-god with all the eyes of the 
soldiers fixed on his beauty. Here she had before 
her as luxuriant and beautiful a form as that of 
Heliogabalus, and joined to it an arrogant cleanli- 
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ness of life, a proud, hard-working, and honest 
virtue. 

Hamakhan put on the jacket at last, and came 
towards Frances to have the purple silk sash that 
she was holding wound round him. Frances 
slipped to her knees and twisted it in broad folds 
round his flexible waist, and fastened it with one 
of her own brooches, just above his left hip; 
then, in that same position, on her knees, she took 
both his hands and kissed them, and looked up at 
him. 

“Swear that whatever may occur there you will 
think of me, and remember how I love you.” 

Hamakhan looked down graciously into the 
clear, blue Saxon eyes, and swore, with a sweet 
smile curving his lips. 

“It’s unnecessary all the same,” he added, “ for 
I am always thinking of you when I am away 
from you.” 

Frances rose, and he twisted on his head a 
gorgeous and lengthy purple turban. “It is all 
over at nine, and I shall be back here by half-past,” 
he said. “That is too late. Iam impatient to be 
back here for this,” he laid one hand lightly on the 
bed, and then took her in his arms. 
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He went down the huts, the blaze of the noon- 
day sun striking on the flashing Zouave, and 
making a rich glow in the purple folds of the 
turban. He turned into Haider’s hut, the lowest 
of the row, and found him and two other chetai 
wallahs lying on their stomachs, dozing. 

‘Look at me!” he said, holding out his arms 
and laughing. The men looked up with drowsy 
eyes; only, Haider started to his feet and viewed 
him keenly. 

“You are going to Sirjan’s now?” he said, 
interrogatively. 

Hamakhan nodded, with dancing eyes. A kind- 
hearted impulse, a generous impulse, rose up in 
Haider. He had no knowledge of Sirjan’s plans, 
or what snare he might have laid for Hamakhan, 
but he felt pretty certain there was a snare, and 
now that he saw Hamakhan so fearlessly and 
merrily walking into it, the whole thing seemed 
poor sport to him after all. He was sorry he had 
not spoken sooner. He laid his hand heavily on 
Hamakhan’s shoulder, and said in his ear: 

“I would advise you not to go.” 

Hamakhan looked into his face, and then 


laughed. 
16 
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“You are jealous, Haider. Oh yes, you are 
always jealous of me. You have not been invited 
too, and so you say don’t go;’’ and he shook off 
Haider’s hand, and added, “Come, why should I 
not go?” 

Haider’s face darkened. 

“‘ Jealous!" The word went home: he remained 
silent. He could not well repeat all he had heard, 
knew, and suspected ; besides, if he did, Hamakhan 
would only say he was jealous. 

“Go then,” he broke out suddenly. ‘ May the 
devil take you,” and flung himself on the ground 
again with his face to the wall. 

Hamakhan stared, and then retreated. ‘“ Haider 
always was jealous,” he repeated to himself, and 
went on down the road. It lay in the full blaze 
of the glorious afternoon. The young, vigorous 
Pathan walked on under the fierce beams of the 
Asiatic sun unshrinkingly. The gharry-wallahs, 
resting under the scant shade here and there by 
the road, sat up and looked at the magnificent 
figure, and blinked at the glittering rays thrown 
off from the Zouave as he walked; a British 
subaltern who, by chance, had had business in 
the native quarter, and was driving back in a hack 
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gharry, looked out at him through the smoked- 
glass spectacles he thought necessary to put 
between his eyes and the glorious Indian sun. 

Hamakhan walked on with a smile on his 
mouth and the sun smiting on his tranquil fore- 
head, in a serene and easy walk over the stony, 
dusty, burning ground. He was young; he was 
strong; his eye could sweep over the fiery desert, 
and scan the distant horizon unflinchingly; he 
could walk from here to Peshawur, given the 
necessary time; his limbs were firm and smooth 
in the transparent skin, his head was clear, his 
mouth pure; he felt the pulse of young, fresh life, 
unspoiled by drink or smoke or vice, in every 
vein. 

In half-an-hour he had reached the turning of 
the road between the houses, and passing down 
this, he struck straight across the glittering sand 
of the meidan, on the farther side of which the 
white cupolas and high white wall of Sirjan’s 
residence shone against the vivid blue of the sky. 
Masses of feathery palms rose above the domes, 
telling of the cool richness and fruitfulness of the 
gardens the wall enclosed. Hamakhan quickened 
his steps at sight of them; loving, as he did, with 
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Oriental passion, the shade and beauty and deep 
peace of a garden. When he reached the wall, 
he found the main gateway open, and, without 
waking the sleeping doorkeeper, he walked inside. 
The gardens appeared deserted; they lay in 
sleepy solitude, undisturbed, except for the 
chattering of the mainers in the trees and the 
melancholy cry of the kites wheeling over them 
in the still, hot, bauble-scented air. The heat was 
intense: a truly Asiatic languor hung over the 
gardens; the sky above was of the typical, 
Oriental, auriferous blue; the swaying, droop- 
ing branches of the palms were suspended motion- 
less, without the faintest quiver in the heavy 
heat. 

Hamakhan walked very slowly down one of the 
silent, red-soiled paths that opened before him. A 
little light iron railing low enough to step over 
ran on either side. All the way down the path the 
drooping parasitical plants of all colours and 
blossoms were trailed over wire arches or round 
the stems of the taller trees; smitten by the 
ferocious rays of sunlight, they hung drooping and 
languishing and filling the narrow path with their 
scent. Hamakhan felt his heart swell with an 
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intense pleasure as his foot fell noiselessly upon 
the soft red soil. 

Here, in gardens like these, unknown by the 
English, one meets the real beauty of the East; 
and the Pathan, through the sensitive, impression- 
able senses and nerves of his race, felt a sensual, 
delicious delight in the whole air of the place: the 
scent, the golden light, the stillness, all appealed 
to his pulses and his brain. Above, the pale, 
glittering blue and the light on the tops of the 
palms, round him the large thick-lipped flowers 
drooping in the hot, motionless air, the flap of a 
crow’s wing as it passed from palm to palm, the 
shrilling of the great tree crickets, all seemed to 
say— 

“You are young; you are beloved; live, love, 
and enjoy.” 

He walked on in graceful, stately ease, admiring 
the flowers and fruits that hung over the narrow 
paths. He was very thirsty; the hot dust of the 
meidan lined his throat and nostrils, but he would 
not touch one of the plump, juicy globes that hung 
amongst the leaves just within easy reach of his 
hand without his host's invitation. He walked on, 
the sharp gaze of his long, narrow eyes piercing the 
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delicious green mazes on every side. He was 
rather surprised to find it all so very quiet. There 
seemed no preparation fora féte of any kind here; 
but he supposed he was early, and continued 
tranquilly to pursue one narrow red path after 
another until suddenly he found himself opposite 
the house itself. It was a low, white building, 
with a flat roof; a broad white marble terrace ran 
the whole width of the front, a few shallow steps 
connecting it with the lawn beneath. The house- 
front on one side of the steps had all its windows 
covered closely with the most delicate, carved 
wood, real Turkish mushrabear work, and Hama- 
khan’s face relaxed into a smile as he recognised 
by this the women’s apartments. 

“Though Sirjan have ail the beauties of 
Kashmir,” he thought to himself, “they would 
not count for so much as my English wife;”’ and 
his heart beat with a quick sense of love for her, 
since all men love women according as others of 
their own class and kind value them. Seeing the 
main door standing wide open into cool shade 
beyond, Hamakhan, with the same proud, easy 
gait, went up the shallow steps towards it. A 
white-clothed porter came forward, and directly he 
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heard Hamakhan’s name, salaamed profoundly and 
passed him on to another servant standing within. 
Through room after room they went, over thick 
carpets of which the velvet pile sprang beneath 
their naked fcet; beautiful delicate chicks of 
brilliant and gorgeous colours parted and swayed 
to again behind them with a soft musical jingle 
as they passed through. The house was so care- 
fully shaded and shielded from the glaring sun 
without that the rooms were almost dark, and 
Hamakhan was beginning to weary of this long 
silent march through them, when the servant 
suddenly drew back, and, holding aside the bars of 
a gold chick with one hand, he motioned the 
Pathan to go forward, and Hamakhan found him- 
self in a small, richly-hung room face to face with 
his host. Hamakhan salaamed and stood with 
the gold chick swaying gently behind him. The 
light that came into the room was soft and sub- 
dued, filtered through little screened windows 
high up in the wall opposite him. On a broad 
divan of blue velvet worked in gold beneath these, 
lay Sirjan, and his eyes looking out from the 
shadow could take in at a glance his visitor’s 
appearance. When he saw the unusual beauty 
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and regal] bearing of the young Pathan his eyes 
glittered. 

It was of no personal interest to him: he was 
entirely a woman's lover; but to his shrewd 
Oriental brain the face and figure of the Pathan 
spoke volumes. It served as the strongest 
corroboration he could have of the truth of the 
rumours and stories that had reached him. He 
had been inclined to be sceptical about the 
English woman who lived behind the chetai 
hurdle of the chetai wallah’s hut in the bazaar. 
Fair she might be, possibly unusually well- 
favoured, but English . . .? And it was this 
thought, this idea, this vision of a woman of 
the great white race that inflamed him. Above 
all, a woman of distinction, of class, in it; not 
all his wealth had yet availed to buy him this. 
To have this in his harem behind his mushrabears! 
And he could not believe that this was the 
property of a chetai wallah, as the story had 
run. But now, looking at the young Pathan, at 
the velvet bloom of his skin, at the exquisite 
carving of the face and the pose of the head, 
Sirjan, a connoisseur of such matters, and one 
who knew much of women, recognised instantly 
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there was nothing remarkable in the story, 
nothing so strange in the rumour, and his breast 
swelled as his heart beat furiously with hope. 
Was his dream so near fulfilment as this ? 

He rose, a fine man himself, well-made and not 
without dignity, even grace, in spite of his forty 
years, and waved the Pathan to a low cushioned 
seat opposite his own. Hamakhan sat down with 
tranquil ease, his keen eyes sweeping round the 
room and over his host as he did so. By this 
time he quite well knew that there was no 
entertainment, no dance, and that he had been 
sent for on false pretences for some other reason, 
probably with some sinister motive; but he 
was essentially brave, with all the fierce courage 
of his race, and he was patient with Oriental 
patience. Therefore, he sat down calmly and 
waited, with his hand just over the hilt of his 
long knife buried under the folds of his loose 
clothing. 

Sirjan, like all Orientals, was in no hurry to 
reveal the real nature of the business in hand, and 
began to talk of everything else first. Hamakhan 
expected all this prelude, and sat quietly waiting 
and listening. Servants brought in coffee and 
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sweets and pipes and arranged them between the 
two men, and Sirjan talked on with easy, flowery 
language. 

Hamakhan, who had walked far in the heat of 
the day and was thirsty and tired, was really glad 
of the repose in this cool, sweet-scented room, and 
feeling no fear, but only an amused curiosity, he 
drank the coffee, trusting to his palate and sense 
of smell to tell him it was not drugged, and 
listened tranquilly to the talk of his discursive 
host. 

Sirjan was anxious to know the opinion of 
the Pathan on his gardens and his house. Hama- 
khan rejoined with youthful enthusiasm that 
the gardens were exquisite, and the house had 
greatly impressed him, especially, he added, with 
his bubbling laugh and his eyes full of mischief, 
“the half by the pomegranate garden and the two 
gilded cupolas over it.” This was the women's 
portion, with the covered windows, and according 
to etiquette, Hamakhan should not have alluded 
to it; but he guessed there was something of 
sexual matters behind all this idle flow of words, 
and he was anxious to lead up to it and hear what 


it was. 
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Sirjan sighed heavily, and leaning forward 
towards his guest, said in low tones: 

‘“‘Ah, what its all I possess within these walls 
compared with the jewel my honoured friend has 
hidden behind his hurdle-screen ?” 

On the instant, the hot blood of the Pathan 
seemed to turn to living fire within his veins as 
Hamakhan heard these words. At once he 
knew and realised the whole situation, and a fury 
of anger and rage leaped up in him. He almost 
sprang to his feet, his hand with the bared knife 
almost jumped from his clothing; he would have 
liked to leap on the fat, oily devil before him and 
slash his head off. So this was the key to all 
these favours? This man’s eye had rested on his 
white flower or his ear had heard its praises, and 
he coveted it, he was planning to possess it ! 

To Hamakhan, whose love for Frances had 
become a blind adoration—that wild, unreasoning 
rage of passion that fills the male when he alone 
possesses the mate coveted by all the others in the 
vicinity—the mere thought of ever losing her, of 
having her wrenched from him, was like some in- 
tolerable physical pain. Like the seal that, maimed 
with a hundred bleeding wounds in an unequal 
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combat, fights on for the mate he will not relin- 
quish, Hamakhan would have fought to the death, 
had his flesh cut to the bones, to protect and keep 
for his own the wonderful treasure Allah had 
bestowed upon him. But he repressed every sign 
of feeling. His native quickness and cunning 
came to his aid; he felt dissimulation here was 
better than violence. War one can meet with 
war, and a knife with a knife; but trickery must 
be defeated by a trick, and treachery must be 
fought with lies. He commanded his limbs and 
his actions, and, as fer as he could, his face; but 
slowly the whole youthful mirth and gladness died 
out of it; the lips drew in, and the curious line 
formed itself in the cheek beside them that gave 
such a look of stony, relentless cruelty to the face. 
He set down his coffee-cup and spread out his 
hands with a slight gesture of self-disdain. 

““ One black wife can hardly weigh against your 
hundred beauties of Kashmir, Sirjan,” he said, 
looking at him straight and hard from under 
his tranquil brows; and Sirjan was amazed at the 
dignity and authority his expression and manner 
had taken on. The irrepressible, irresponsible, 
laughing youth of a few moments ago had 
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changed into a man of age and years before his 
eyes. 

“Black? Ah, not black, my friend! A very 
different tale is that they tell in the bazaar. The 
moon at the zenith is not so fair; the pearl that 
lurks in the oyster-shell is not so white as the 
face and form behind Hamakhan’s chetai screen. 
They say—do you know what they say?” said 
Sirjan, leaning forward, and with a long glance 
round his little circular room—for the words he 
was going to utter seemed so strange, so un- 
seemly, such a heresy, that he was not sure some 
evil fate would not fall upon him there and then 
for uttering them; but his anxiety, his cupidity, 
his curiosity to know the truth from the one man 
who could tell him was overpowering —“ they say 
that your wife is English, and a sahib’s daughter!” 

Hamakhan, whose resolution how to act was 
now completely fixed, threw back his head with a 
well-affected peal of his own gay, careless laughter. 

“‘ Ah, in the bazaar they tell great tales,” he said, 
with a merry derision that Sirjan found very 
irritating; “and they don't even scruple to mock at 
the great Sirjan, knowing how he loves women. 
An English wife! I? a chetai wallah! Do the 
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daughters of sahibs marry the chetai wallahs 
who walk with bare feet in the dust of the 
bazaar? A good jest! I have heard many, but 
none so good as that;—and Sirjan believed it!” 
and he laughed again as if intensely amused. 

So well done was his acting that the other was 
silenced, and sat staring at him, uneasy and 
doubtful. It was an extraordinary story, and it 
was quite possible it had merely been told to make 
a fool of him. Well, his own messengers would 
be returning soon and bring him word; meanwhile 
he would try to sift the matter further for him- 
self. Hamakhan’s replies were perhaps but well 
affected hes. With these thoughts in his brain 
he moved une-sily amongst his cushions, and 
pulled the beautiful, gleaming rose-and-gold vase 
of his pipe towards him, and drew at it leisurely to 
cover his discomfiture. 

The moment Hamakhan had appeared at his 
house-door, messengers had been despatched to 
the chetai wallah's quarter of the native city with 
directions to go to Hamakhan’s home and dis- 
cover, if possible, without any violence, what wife 
or wives he possessed, and by some means obtain 
a glimpse of the hand, or foot, or face of each of 
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them, and to bring back news forthwith of the 
colour of it. Then, if there seemed any reason- 
able certainty of a white woman being there, 
Sirjan intended (not with any great hope of 
success it is true) to bribe Hamakhan into 
parting with her. If he failed, he would detain 
the young Pathan till night, and then, in the 
darkness of the great meidan he had to cross, a 
knife pushed into his back would settle the 
matter. Under cover of the night the white 
woman could be fetched from the unprotected 
hut while her husband's dead body lay stiffening 
on the plain, to be found at dawn—the corpse of 
a chetai wallah murdered, no one would know by 
whom. But if, as Sinan foresaw might well 
happen, the messengers returned with the news 
that the story had been but an idle rumour, 
Hamakhan might go in peace. It was useless 
to have blood on one’s head if there were nothing 
to gain. 

There was an oblong box on the small inlaid 
table before Sirjan, and after a moment he 
pushed away his pipe and took up the box. 
It opened with a spring in his hand, and as the 
light fell into it, its semi-transparent alabaster 
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sides flushed and glowed with colour. Hamakhan 
looked at it curiously as Sirjan lowered it in his 
hands; as he did so the Pathan saw it was more 
than half-filled with magnificent cut and polished 
rubies. Sirjan put his hand in and took out 
three or four and showed them on his open palm 
that they might sparkle in the light. Hamakhan 
eyed them meditatively: like great drops of blood 
they stood out in relief against the fat black 
hand. 

“Hamakhan, you have been telling me lies,” 
remarked Sirjan, serenely. ‘‘ I know you have a 
white wife. I could take her from you, but I am 
a just man and I rob no one. This box will buy 
you a hundred Kashmiris and a house as fine as 
this. Take it, and go in peace to Peshawur and 
buy what you will.” 

Hamakhan’s face hardened and set in a merci- 
less contempt. 

“You are a fool to believe such stories,” he 
answered. “It is true my wife is fairer than 
some, and so the old women have gossiped about 
the moon and the pearl; but your sense ought to 
tell you she is neither English nor white. How- 
ever, she is mine, and so she remains. I want 
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nothing of yours, neither your jewels nor your 
house. I ama Pathan.” 

For all answer Sirjan let the red stones slip 
back to join their glittering fellows in the box 
and laid the box itself on Hamakhan’s knees. 
The blaze of the red gems struck upwards into 
his eyes, but Hamakhan swept, with one con- 
temptuous gesture, the box back off his knees on 
to the little table beside him, where it had been 
first, and rose, shaking his clothes as if to free 
them from some contamination. 

“You do not know the Pathans, Sirjan,” he 
said, with a proud smile curling his lips. 
“Though you could give me all the jewels and 
palaces in India I would not give you my wife. 
Salaam,’ and he turned towards the doorway. 
Sirjan sullenly let him go. Hamakhan passed 
through the golden chick. His shoes, which he 
had left at the principal entrance, had not been 
brought round, so he passed on with his bare feet, 
and seeing the green glow of the gardens through 
a snow-white chick on the left hand, he walked to 
it and out into the open. 

Sirjan smiled grimly as he watched the kingly 


figure disappear. Into the gardens he might go, 
17 
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but no farther could he get till Sirjan gave the 
order. Every gate in that high white wall had 
long since been securely shut and barred. Serenely 
the Pathan walked on, though all his blood 
seethed with rage, and the beauty without and 
the sweet fragrance that stole to meet him calmed 
him a little as he walked. It was evening now, 
the rays of the sun were taking a deeper yellow 
tinge, a mysterious mauve was mounting in the 
limpid sky, the white cupolas of Sirjan’s palace 
were changing to pink in the transparent, glowing 
air. He turned his steps aside and took a narrow 
path where the pomegranate trees joined over- 
head, a circuitous way that would in time bring 
him back to the iron gates. 


After Hamakhan had left her a little after noon, 
Frances put up the hurdle and barred herself into 
the hut. Then she sat down in the hot darkness, 
thinking over matters, full of uneasy misgivings. 
The more she thought over Hamakhan’s invitation 
the more unhappy and restless her mind became. 
She reproached herself for having let him go; her 
intuition had told her that there was something 
evil, some danger in it, but she had disobeyed the 
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warning voice of her instincts. A peculiar hyper- 
sensitiveness fills some women when they love, 
and they are given a keen and peculiarly true 
perception of the hidden dangers that threaten the 
loved one. Asa tiny insect, gifted by nature with 
enormous antennz for its protection, will stop 
suddenly while pursuing its tranquil path, in 
which the human eye can see no danger, and 
divert its course entirely, because some faint 
vibration of the air has struck those delicate 
filaments and warned the insect of an approaching 
though invisible and inaudible danger, so does a 
woman instantly perceive a threatening danger to 
her lover, though every other ear and eye is deaf 
and blind to it. Nature, in fact, has provided her, 
for the time while she loves, with mental antennz 
as sensitive and true as the insect’s. 

So Frances sat now on the floor, alone with the 
sleeping child, devoured by anxiety. She had felt 
it all these days, and only the possibility that she 
might be wrong, and that afterwards, if she pre- 
vented him from going, Hamakhan might hear 
there had been a great “raks,” a great entertain- 
ment, and feel he had lost great things through 
her, this alone had kept her from asking him to 
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stay. Frances knew the power she possessed over 
him: how her wishes were his commands, how he 
relied on her word, her judgment, her absolute 
truth and honesty, and her wisdom; and this 
made her unwilling to exert her power except on 
the greatest and rarest occasions. Now that he 
was actually gone, her fears and apprehensions 
came back upon her tenfold. She got up 
mechanically and prepared some food for her- 
selfi—some rice that had been cooking since 
yesterday, some raw fresh eggs, and a cup of 
milk—and sat down again cross-legged to eat 
and drink, thinking, thinking hard all the 
time. 

Outside, the road was deserted in the fierce 
midday heat, and two hours wore away without a 
being moving up or down it. At last, however, 
three figures appeared on it, walking quickly, and 
when they reached the chetai wallahs’ huts they 
turned in behind them and slunk along at the 
back between the huts and a coarse, ragged, 
grass-grown mud-wall. When they came behind 
Hamakhan’s, they stopped and looked round. 
There was no living creature in sight, the 
burning road and burning plain lay deserted. 
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Silently and quickly as a cat leaps, one of the 
men leaped on the shoulders of another as he 
leaned against the back wall of the house, and 
with bare, noiseless feet stepped cautiously on the 
roof. The second man followed, and the two 
soundlessly approached the windsail stuck in the 
hole of the roof and looked down the lower side of 
the shaft. One look, one indrawn breath, one 
lightning glance into each other’s eyes, and the 
men drew back. Swiftly, without a sound, they 
crept back, leaped from the roof, and with their 
companion mounted the wall behind. A few 
minutes more and three figures were swiftly 
making their way across a corner of the meidan 
behind the city to the cross-cut that led towards 
Sirjan’s house. 

Frances had been sitting on the hut floor just 
beneath the opening in the roof, from which a 
little fresh, living air, hot though it was, pene- 
trated into the room. She had laid her veil 
aside for sake of coolness, and her fair face and 
bright hair were thus exposed, while her white 
hands and arms, from which she had pushed the 
sleeves, showed like silver against the obscurity in 
the room. This is what the men saw when they 
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looked down, and with that vision in their eyes 
they fled back across the meidan to Sirjan. 

As these men looked over the windsail edge, and 
thoughts of murder and the carrying out of their 
master’s plans filled their brains, the wave of 
thought emanating from them passed down the 
windsail on the vibration of the air and struck the 
unconscious girl sitting below. Instantly her 
thoughts, which had been with Hamakhan, took on 
a more terrifying aspect: the vision of him return- 
ing across the meidan in the darkness and being 
stabbed in the back rose before her. Sirjan’s 
whole hideous motive, too, rushed in upon her with 
sudden clearness. 

With a quick, instinctive movement she looked 
up, but there was only the round of fervid blue sky 
as always above her. She had heard no sound; 
yet suddenly it occurred to her the windsail was a 
danger, and she was sorry she had sat so near it. 
She rose to her feet; her determination was taken: 
she must help him somehow or other; he must not 
be left to return alone at nightfall. Most of the 
men, she knew, were away for the day, and 
would not return till sunset; and since, in 
the East, the purple night follows so abruptly 
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the rose-hued evening, it would not be safe to 
wait till then. 

The chetai wallahs walked to their work in the 
bunglas of the sahibs, often miles distant from 
the native city and scattered in different directions, 
each buried in the cool green of its own com- 
pound. But some of Hamakhan’s comrades were 
at home even at this early hour; a short task, 
completed in half-a-day, want of employment 
altogether, chetai-work of mat or basket-making 
that they could do at home, often caused many of 
the huts to be occupied all day. Frances knew 
well enough who were Hamakhan’s friends 
amongst the men far better than he did, and 
whom amongst his bhais he could trust, and 
whom not. Long ago she had known Haider's 
heart, and seen into his brain and the others of his 
kind. But there were men there who loved 
Hamakhan; older men who were proud of his 
grace and beauty, and proud that he, one of their 
race, was loved by a white woman. 

Frances veiled herself from head to foot in the 
stifling draperies she hated, and after a glance to 
see the child was safe asleep in the middle of the 
broad charpai, undid the bar and pushed back the 
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hurdle-screen. The golden heat rushed in as she 
did so, and struck her veiled head; she slipped 
round the hurdle and replaced it firmly. Then 
with swift steps she went from hut to hut down 
the row, picking out each one that she knew con- 
tained a friend. 

An hour later, when the cupolas of Sirjan’s 
residence across the meidan began to glow faintly 
pink against the pure and tranquil sky, the road to 
the native city was crowded with moving figures, 
gay with Oriental colour, and merry with voices 
and laughter. The hour of rejoicing in the East, 
the hour of the evening coolness had come, ard up 
and down the road flowed the vast stream of life 
in the clear amber air. Going down the road 
towards the city, walking with determination as 
men who know well their errand, was a party of 
Pathans, their red turbans and pale blue tunics 
contrasting with the dark, sombre blue and green of 
the chuddas worn by the three female figures that 
accompanied them, walking with due respect and 
humility, but be it also noted in the safest place— 
behind, where a native bids his wife to walk. The 
centre figure of the three was taller than the other 
two, and if the eye followed them closely it could 
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see that the carriage and walk was different from 
the curious little half-run, half-shuffle of the native 
women. But no one noticed them much in the 
light-hearted crowd of comers and goers, and, in 
fact, a native is not given to looking closely at a 
woman while a Pathan walks just in front. The 
centre figure was Frances, and she walked with 
the wives of two of the men, all Hamakhan’s 
bhais, and sworn on this occasion to his and 
her service. A splendid escort they were, she 
thought, looking at their towering forms and easy 
gait as they went forward talking, jesting, and 
laughing, with the rose-hued light striking on their 
smooth, high foreheads, and even, perfect teeth, 
and her heart rose high with hope and energy as 
she thought of the bare and sharpened knife each 
one carried and the lion-like courage of the men. 
Amongst them they would save Hamakhan, she 
was sure of it. Sirjan would be surprised, fore- 
stalled; he would have laid his plans for the 
darkness, and before that they would have forced 
their way into his place and demanded their bhai 
to be given back to them. She had insisted on 
going with them. She could not sit alone in that 
awful, terror-stricken state of anxiety within the 
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darkened hut, and when they had demurred she 
argued with them how dangerous it was to leave 
her so entirely unprotected now. Sirjan’s mes- 
sengers might come to take her, might injure 
or murder her! And the Pathans had assented, 
feeling that none of them could face Hamakhan if 
this happened; moreover, the voice of a clever and 
lovely woman insistent with love and love’s en- 
thusiasm and energy is a very persuading thing. 
When the men had been won over, Frances went 
to the two women she liked best and begged them 
to come with her, sothat Hamakhan might not 
feel she had done an indelicate act in trusting her- 
self with his bhais alone. How glad she was now 
of her command of the native languages, acquired 
at so much cost, with so much patient labour. 
Truly speech is as much a weapon of defence, as 
useful sometimes, as a knife or a sword. 

When they came to the break between the 
houses where the road leads aside to the meidan, 
and from where Haider had looked across to 
Sirjan’s house, the glorious rose of an Eastern 
sunset had mounted to the zenith, and a few stars 
sparkled faintly, pure and brilliant, in the pink, 
transparent air. The west glowed deep rose and 
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gold, without a cloud, and the whole meidan 
rolled out before them its ripples of sand like a sea 
of pale pink waves. A group of tall, slender 
palms stood at its edge, their stems all splashed 
with rose colour, and the light crowning their tops 
turned their feathery branches into gold. 

Here the Pathans and the women drew up 
and consulted together. They could not take the 
women any farther. 

“Sit here and wait,” said Gaida, Hamakhan’s 
greatest friend; ‘on this little ridge you can see 
far across the meidan,” he added, kindly. “We 
shall not be long: before the dark falls you will 
see us returning with Hama.” 

The women sat down. Frances saw it was the 
wisest thing to leave the men unencumbered by 
their presence and need of protection; and 
here at least she was within sight of those white 
walls, behind which Hamakhan was held. 


When Hamakhan, with the angry blood bound- 
ing in his veins as he walked through the silent 
gardens, came to the iron gates and found them 
locked and barred, a fury of passion burned within 
him. His hand closed on the hilt of his knife, 
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and Sirjan, had he been there, would undoubtedly 
have looked for the last time on the lilac hills and 
rose-lit sky. But he was not anywhere in the 
neighbourhood: he was buried deep in the 
luxurious recesses of the house, behind his golden 
and purple chicks. Hamakhan looked round the 
gates, but there was no porter, no servant near. 
He listened: there was no sound. He was quite 
alone. Round him lay the sweet and exquisite 
peace of the gardens, now full of dew and 
mysterious shade. The scent of a thousand 
flowers poured out into the still mauve twilight, 
the great white bell-like cups of the blossoms 
gleamed amongst the leaves. There was nothing 
to mar or disturb the soft beauty and enchant- 
ment of the scene. But Hamakhan stood glaring 
at the gate like a young panther unused to the 
cage. Well he knew what the barring of the gate 
meant. He was to be kept there until such time 
as he could be most conveniently murdered, and, 
then unhindered, Sirjan could send and take his 
wife. It was this last thought that made his face 
seem to turn to stone as he shook the gate. It 
vibrated noiseiessly, being well oiled and hung, 
that was all. Desperately he looked upwards: far 
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up where the air was still hot and golden, whirled 
the kites with their incessant melancholy cry, but 
there was no help there. Too often have men 
turned anguished faces to it, longing to be free, for 
the tranquil sky to heed. The loveliness of the 
scented garden he had so enjoyed that very 
afternoon was oppressive, loathsome to him now. 
Wildly he followed with his gaze a kite circling 
above, with the gold light upon his wings. To be 
like it, free, above, out of this horrible prison of 
flowers! After a moment he turned from the gate 
and began to walk round the wall. There might 
be some way of escape for him—lithe and active 
and strong as a leopard. He took a narrow path 
close by the great wall, arched over with small 
pomegranate trees, but the wall was smooth as 
glass, cunningly joined and contrived to give no 
foothold, and the trees were planted well away 
from it, and no parasites to afford a ladder grew 
up its slippery side. The gold light died from the 
air. He heard in the distance the muezzin call 
from a distant minaret. The shadows deepened 
round him amongst the rose and myrtle, then 
swiftly the luminous, purple dark of the Eastern 
night enfolded the gardens; its myriad stars 
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blazed out above till the whole sky seemed palpi- 
tating with their trembling fires. Suddenly a 
little sound came to him. He stood still, every 
fibre tense, watching, listening, motiouless, on the 
little narrow path, between the pomegranate trees 
and the wall. It came again, this time louder, 
nearer: the sharp, thin call of the kite, and 
repeated with strange insistence three times. 
Hamakhan’s heart leaped up: he knew the signal 
the Pathans often used amongst themselves in the 
narrow passes of the hills, and he threw back the 
call as loudly as he dared upon the purple air. 
Instantly it was repeated, and then he heard his 
name called cautiously from above. Running to 
where the pomegranate branches parted, he looked 
up and saw in the star-light above him, sitting on 
the broad wall, the form of Gaida: he had come 
up from the other side on a living ladder of his 
bhais, stepping easily from knee to shoulder as 
they stood three high against the wall. 

‘‘Hama, you are unwounded? Wait!” as 
Hama in joyful excitement tried to leap up the 
wall to his friend and only cut his knees and 
hands, “ wait ; we will lower you our turbans.” 

Swiftly, in the star-lighted darkness, Gaida 
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knotted together their turbans, two side by side 
and three end to end, and passing it over the wall 
on both sides to be held by the Pathans outside the 
wall and to reach Hama inside, he lowered the 
crimson rope till it reached Hamakhan’s hands. 
Swiftly, easily, noiselessly Hama swung himself 
up by it to the summit of the wall, and then with 
his first impulse of gratitude threw his arms 
round Gaida’s neck and kissed him. 

‘“ Not me,” murmured Gaida, as he returned 
the embrace, “ but your wife you must thank... 
she brought us.” 

Over the standing bodies of the Pathans and 
through their arms both men slipped unhurt to 
the meidan sand, and a mad intoxication of 
freedom rushed to Hamakhan’s brain, standing 
free once more under the wild throbbing stars, 
with the meidan rolling away for miles all round 
him. He laughed, though they hushed him, and 
pushing him into their midst, surrounding him, 
they struck across the plain. When one quarter 
of the distance between them and the palms had 
been covered, Gaida, looking back, saw indistinctly 
a dark shade hovering behind them. It seemed 
to crouch, either animal or man, and half creep, 
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half run along the sand. The Pathans turned 
and waited, then z/ waited irresolute. 

“‘Sirjan’s assassin sent after me!” laughed 
Hamakhan. 

‘He must not return to tell tales,” rejoined 
another. ‘“Sirjan could send out a hundred and 
overtake us.” 

They discussed it for a moment, and then with 
a wild rush the Pathans covered the intervening 
space, and overtaking the skulking form, rolled it 
prostrate in the sand. The man put up his hands 
pleading for mercy as he saw the fierce faces of 
the Pathans above him and their knives in the 
starlight. 

‘Bind him hand and foot and leave him,” said 
Gaida; “then he cannot get back before we are 
in the city, if he ever gets back; but may the 
jackals eat him before morning.” 

They bound him securely with his own turban 
and waist-sash, and then turned again to the city. 
A reddish light from the bazaar lit up the back- 
ground, against which the slender palms stood 
out, but before they could reach them or the 
huddled women crouching beneath, a slight figure 
ran forward with flying feet to meet them, and 
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Frances with a cry of unspeakable joy, of delight 
beyond any expression, rushed into Hamakhan’s 
outstretched arms. It could not be restrained 
any longer the desperate, passionate ardour, the 
longing to feel the beloved form safe against her 
breast. 

The Pathans stood round them, forming a pro- 
tective group, and a splendid bodyguard they 
were, each one of them thrilled with emotion 
as they witnessed the meeting of the lovers, and 
saw the passionate joy with which the white girl, 
daughter of the ruling race, welcomed their 
comrade. But any base, malicious envy was far 
from them. The very great in anything almost 
invariably commands homage. It is like a 
monarch, and moves with its court about it and 
is revered by masses of loyal subjects. The very 
great in anything has little to fear. There are 
thousands who will always be its adherents; and 
though the petty, and the mean, and the base will 
always hate it and strive against it, they can do 
nothing. The very great must triumph, must 
lead, must be above all the rest, for that is 
Nature’s law. Very great genius need fear 


nothing, and does not. It knows it must prevail. 
18 
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That is its destiny: fixed, irrevocable, and it 1s 
only the fools who attempt to oppose it. Genius 
can smile at all the hate, and rage, and jealousy, 
and calumny that it evokes, for it knows that it 
is something Divine, and Divinity must always 
conquer humanity. So the very great in passion 
has nothing to fear either, for that too is Divine 
in its nature, and it will always find some to 
recognise it, to support and serve it. 

The Pathans witnessed this meeting in silence, 
and the greatness of its emotion thrilled them 
and compelled their devotion. It was worth 
while to aid feelings as great as these, and there 
was not one of the men present who, in that 
moment of responsive excitement, would not have 
given his blood and his life to shield these two 
and preserve them to each other. 

When the whole party finally took the road 
again it was silent and nearly deserted. The 
men walked first, Hamakhan in their midst, and 
the women close behind. Before they had reached 
the huts Hamakhan had told the whole history of 
the time since he had left, in his brief, direct way. 
Frances listened to every word in an acute tension, 
and heard his cutting, disdainful laughs as he 
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came to the incident of Sirjan’s offer of the rubies 
with a beating heart. He made no comment 
when he had finished the relation, except the 
phrase he had used so contemptuously to the man 
himself. 

“ Sirjan does not know the Pathans!” 

“No, he does not know them,” returned Gaida, 
with significant irony. ‘‘ Had we found he had 
killed you,” he added, laying his hand on Hama- 
khan’s shoulder, “‘ as I have no doubt he intended 
to do, he would have been cut into fragments, 
smaller even than his own rubies, and of the same 
red colour.” 

The Pathans laughed with a fierce enjoyment 
and approval of the joke. Frances heard, and a 
different woman might have shivered at the keen 
edge of Gaida’s tone, but Frances only smiled; 
she felt no fear of these men, as no man need fear 
lions until he provokes them. 

When they reached the hut, the Pathans would 
have dispersed, but Hamakhan insisted on their 
coming in with him. The women retired to their 
own houses, and the men came in and took seats 
against the hut wall inside, while Frances, always 
with her veil down, took hers behind the chick, 
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and Hamakhan moved about getting the supper 
ready. When they were all served from the great 
bowl, Hamakhan called her to him, and sitting 
close at his side, she ate and drank from her own 
little bowl and cup in silence while the men 
talked. The heat was intense; all the wind that 
usually blew down the road in the evening had 
died away, and Hamakhan, noting from time to 
time the uneasy movements of the head beside 
him, said to the girl: “You may raise your 
veil; there are none but friends here.” 

Relieved and thankful to get rid of the 
suffocating drapery, Frances lifted the veil from 
her face and head, dropping it beside her, and 
the lamplight from the wall above struck down 
on her head crowned with its mass of fair, 
bright hair. Exceedingly fair-skinned even for 
one of the Saxon race she had always been, and 
now the damp heat of the climate, together with 
the perpetual exclusion of sun and even light, had 
reduced her complexion to an ethereal paleness 
and transparency. The excitement of the even- 
ing had kindled a faint rosy colour in either 
cheek, and made the lips a glowing scarlet. 
But that which riveted the gaze of the Easterns 
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perhaps the most was the wonderful expression, 
the light and power of the eyes. Of all eyes there 
are none like dark blue and grey for showing the 
power and the life of the soul. The brown eye 
of whatever shade is something different; it is 
velvety, dark, and ox-like, or it 1s sharp light 
hazel or hard, keen, and commanding, like the 
Peshawuris’ own. But these eyes were totally 
different, and held and compelled them: luminous 
yet full of softness, full of varying colour, full of 
magic. Here dwelt an immortal soul Whatever 
these men might think of their own women, not 
one of them present looking on her would have 
hesitated to allow her the heritage of immortality. 
They felt as Hamakhan did himself, that this was 
no mere pleasing toy that he possessed; this 
thing, however submissive it might be, could 
never be any man’s chattel. It belonged to 
itself; it was a soul, a life. One glance of those 
eyes told them of the courage, the dauntless- 
ness, the claims to homage of the spirit within. 
Love, possession, of this woman, was something 
different from the mere gratification of the 
senses. 

The men all looked at her, and their eyes were 
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held involuntarily for a moment of silence. Then 
Gaida turned his gaze towards Hamakhan and 
said decisively. 

“You are not safe here any longer. Now that 
the rumour has once gone abroad about her— 
which in fact 1s nothing but the truth—Sirjan 
will never be satisfied. Sooner or later he will 
succeed; and then, though we would avenge 
you and he would pay with his life, that would 
not give your wife back to you. ... Besides, 
there are others as well as Sirjan who will hear 
the story. You must go.” 

The other men nodded. They did not want to 
lose Hamakhan: his bright Jaugh, his youth, his 
good spirits—all lent joy and cheerfulness to the 
community. But this was a matter of life or 
death. More than one of them suspected that at 
some time the girl had actually been seen by some 
of Sirjan’s spies; and in that case there was not 
the shadow of a doubt that such a man as Sirjan 
would never rest until he had added her to his 
harem. They were keen-witted enough to feel 
that what 1s ordinary and commonplace is coveted 
and desired in an ordinary way; but a thing which is 
extraordinary, unrivalled, which stands absolutely 
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alone—this, if coveted at all, is desired to the 
point of frenzy, and nothing is left undone, no 
limits are respected, in the efforts to obtain it. 
More than one of the men present had handsome 
hill wives: it was possible that Sirjan might see 
and covet them. But if he did, there were other 
handsome dark women to be found in every street 
and bazaar of every town. But there was no other 
almond-blossom skin, no pure Saxon blood, no 
other sahib’s daughter, that Sirjan could possibly 
hope to secure in the whole length and breadth of 
India. No; 1t was quite clear to them all that 
those two had better go, and the sooner the safer. 
Hamakhan sat silent, his face dark and clouded, 
the food unnoticed in front of him. 

“You are thinking you cannot go because of the 
money ?” questioned Gaida, after a minute. “But 
we can all give something,” and he began to 
unwind his turban. Seeing this, the others did 
thesame. In another minute all their right hands 
were outstretched on the matting, each with some 
silver in it. Gaida offered four rupees, another 
three, another one and a half—all that each one had 
at the moment in his turban. The money lay on 
the ground, and Hamakhan took no notice of it, 
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while Frances watched him curiously. She was 
not surprised when, after a moment, he took it up, 
saying merely: 

“Very good; it shall be remembered.” She re- 
collected how he had taken in silence, without any 
sign, her rupees long ago at Jungpur; but the next 
day he had brought her the mat, as a present. 
That is Oriental etiquette: to accept all gifts 
offered from friends, and at the earliest moment to 
return a present, if possible, more valuable than 
the one received. 

They went on then to talk over different matters 
that had to be settled. They were to take with 
them all the property they had collected here 
which was portable: the few other things, such as 
the wooden charpai, Gaida would undertake the 
sale of, and send on the money when realised. It 
was arranged that they should go by train to 
Naimarabad, a large station in the plains, where 
identification would be difficult. 

“And we will tell everybody and spread 
it abroad that you have gone back to your 
own country; a nice little dance for Sirjan 
from here to Peshawur!” They laughed, and 
Hamakhan and the girl laughed with them, 
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growing gay and interested in the projects for 
departure. 

When the business matters were all settled, and 
there was a pause of silence, Frances looked 
towards Hamakhan. 

‘“‘ May I speak to them ?” she asked, and Hama- 
khan smiled upon her and assented. 

“Listen,” she said, turning a little towards the half 
circle of Pathans: “to-night you saved a life which 
is far dearer to me than my own. I shall never 
forget you, nor cease to be grateful to you. Ina 
short time we are going to England—my own 
country. Over there Hamakhan will have as much 
money and power as a British sahib. We shall 
always remember you. Whatever you want at any 
time we will do it for you.” 

The men had waited breathlessly in silence 
while she spoke, their eyes fixed upon her. Then 
when she ceased there was a general shout of 
“ Sharbash!”! and they clapped their hands. 

Frances, having spoken, rose and retreated 
behind the chick. ‘“ Salaam,” she said, as its long 
lines fell between them. They returned “Salaam” 
with one accord, and got up also to go to their 


1 Bravo! 
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huts. When Gaida left he took Hamakhan’s hand 
in his and kissed him. As he didso he murmured, 
while they paused on the threshold: “ Keep your 
wife veiled, always, so long as you are in India; 
let no man nor woman ever see her on any pretext, 
otherwise you will never, either of you, see 
England.” Then he smiled—a smile that lit 
up a face as beautiful as Hamakhan’s own, and 
disappeared into the darkness, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PERFECT LIFE. 


THE new house that they went to at Naimarabad, 
in the plains, delighted Frances. It was so much 
prettier, larger, cooler, nicer in every way than the 
last. Naimarabad is an important station in the 
plains, with a large white community and a great, 
populous, teeming, native city. When the train 
arrived at three o’clock 1n the golden Indian after- 
noon, Hamakhan helped Frances down from a 
third-class carriage, where they had been wedged 
in with a crowd of other natives, packed like sheep 
in a cattle-car. Such an appearance it presents— 
a native carriage—when the evening coolness allows 
the jilmils to be pushed up, and one can look 
through the square wooden frames of the windows! 
Such a crowd of brightly-clothed, chattering, 
laughing, moving humanity within! Natives on 
the seats sitting, apparently, one on the top of 
another; natives on the floor squatting, lying, 
standing, in every conceivable position; while in- 
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discriminately heads, shoulders, bodies as far as the 
waist, and arms and legs protrude through the 
windows as the doors are shut securely at the 
stations on the overflowing mass within. Hama- 
khan had found a lucky corner next a window for 
Frances, and sat beside her. Muffled under her 
two veils she felt she would almost suffocate, and 
was relieved and delighted when the train drew 
into the station. Hamakhan took all their luggage, 
which consisted of three large bundles, under one 
arm, and the child on the other, and they went 
over to a seat on the platform. 

“You had better wait here,” he said, putting 
the child in her arms and the bundles at her feet, 
“while I go into the city to look for a house. I 
don’t know this place. I must see what I can 
get. You will be quite safe here till I come 
back.” 

Frances looked up at him as he stood before her, 
straight, slender, and tall, with the crimson turban 
rising a foot above his brows and the long end of 
it falling at the back to the waist with inimitable 
grace, as a tress of hair falls. 

“Yes, dearest,” she said softly, “I will wait. 
Do not over-tire yourself, do not go too long 
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without food; and, Hama,” she added, “try to get 
us a nice little house, out by the gardens or some 
trees, not in the heart of the city.” 

“T will see,” he answered, and disappeared. 

She thought he had gone, and settled herself into 
the corner of the seat. Entirely covered in her 
white veil and with a thin black one drawn over 
even that, she looked completely the regulation 
bundle the Mohammedan makes of his wife when 
travelling. For greater security, she had stained 
her hands a light brown, so that they attracted 
no attention, and her wrists were loaded with 
coloured glass bangles that Hamakhan had 
bought her, because, though he did not think 
them good enough, she said they were pretty. 
The station was flooded now with the rush of 
afternoon light coming in from the open end, and 
Frances watched with amusement the scene about 
her. Some red-faced sahibs in solar topees were 
just alighting from a first-class carriage opposite 
her, and she watched them with a curious thrill; 
also some women in white straw hats and delicate 
cambric dresses. 

The men were fussing about refreshments for the 
women, and Frances heard one girl say, address- 
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ing a very fat, podgy, sandy-haired lieutenant, 
** No, Tom, don’t trouble, I don’t want anything.” 
But Tom dashed off nevertheless towards the 
refreshment-bar and was lost in the crowd. At 
that moment Frances felt a touch on her 
shoulder, and looking up saw Hamakhan again 
beside her. 

“ Drink this,” he said imperatively, holding out 
to her a cup of tea. To Frances, hot, tired, dusty, 
and thirsty, it looked very inviting. 

“Oh, Hama, why did you worry about it?” she 
said, gratefully taking it. ‘‘ What have you had 
yourself? Do get something ” 

“It does not matter,” he answered in his 
favourite phrase; “I don’t want anything, but I 
know you always like tea.” 

He waited patiently while she drank it under 
her veil. 

At this moment there was a stir amongst the 
sahibs by the train out of which some light 
luggage was being handed on to the platform. 
A short, fat Englishman in khaki, with his hands 
thrust into his jacket pockets and his legs wide 
apart, stood watching the operation. Some gun- 
cases were on the platform, and his white-clothed 
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bearer, who had been attending to the transfer, 
stooped over them. 

“ Pick them up, you idiot,” eemmandel the 
Englishman in Hindustani, but his knowledge of 
that language was so defective that he was under 
the impression he had said “ Leave them alone,” 
which was what he wanted to say. The bearer, 
naturally, in obedience to his command dexterously 
picked up and shouldered the gun-cases. 

“Pick them up, I say, you hound, you pig, 
you base-born scoundrel!” roared his master, his 
apoplectic face growing livid. 

The bewildered native, hearing the order 
repeated, fancied perhaps he was not apparently 
holding the things properly, and clutched them 
tighter, pushing them into a more settled position, 
and began to move towards the entrance beyond 
which stood his master’s carriage. The English- 
man, enraged at this pig-headed, wilful obstinacy, 
made a dive forward and catching the man by the 
back of his neck, he wrenched the gun-cases from 
him, and then with a terrific blow knocked the 
man down. As he lay stunned on the platform, 
the Englishman kicked him in the flanks and 
stomach. 
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“Take that, you base-born pig, you son of a 
sow, you filthy slave; and dare to disobey me 
again, you wooden-headed idiot!" he thundered; 
and then, with a gun-case in each hand, marched 
towards his carriage. The group of English 
women and girls laughed and tittered; it was 
very funny to see the native’s face turn green, 
and his turban roll off in the dust. Women who 
drove with a bearing-rein and rode with a spur 
were not likely to be sensitive to pain inflicted 
on anything but themselves—horse, dog, native, 
it was all the same. To see pain given to them— 
to anything, in fact, except themselves—was only 
amusing and funny. It was all done with the 
lightning swiftness of anger. Frances turned 
white as a sheet beneath her veils, filled with 
loathing of her own race. She looked at Hama, 
his quiet eyes had seen it all; he had heard the 
whole ridiculous injustice of it. She saw that 
his breast heaved a little, his nostril beat, as 
the kicks were given. She thought for a moment 
he might interfere, but Hamakhan was far from 
that. It was not his business, he had no rights 
in the matter. He only turned to her as 
he felt her little hand clutch on his in indigna- 
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tion. There was a hard, grim smile on the 
beautiful mouth. 

‘Ah, they would not do that toa Pathan!” he 
said significantly, with a short laugh. 

Frances could not answer, she felt sick with 
pain and humiliation. She handed him back the 
cup, and he took it and went away. Frances 
watched from under her veil the crumpled form 
in the dust. After a minute or two some of his 
fellow-servants came up and lifted him to his feet, 
but then he could not stand. He seemed in great 
pain, and they half-lifted, half-dragged him to one 
side that he might be out of the sahib’s way. 

Frances sat quietly in her corner, and after a 
time the sahibs, having collected their luggage to 
their satisfaction, with a great deal of swearing in 
the vilest Hindustani, began to move off to their 
carriages, and as the seat on which she was sitting 
was near the door, they brushed close past her on 
their way out. She watched the ugly, sunburnt 
faces and the awkward, short-necked figures of 
the Englishmen pass, and a little glow of satis- 
faction and contentment kindled in her brain. 
How much greater joy for her to walk through the 


dust of the bazaar beside the elastic feet and 
1g 
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splendid form of the Pathan than to be led to 
a carriage by one of these. The English women 
and girls were pretty enough, and looked fresh 
and cool in their cambrics and muslins, and 
appeared quite content with their sunburnt sahibs. 
Frances laughed inwardly with silent laughter. 

“Every one must choose for themselves in these 
matters,” she thought. ‘As for me, beauty and 
love is all I want in this life, and I could not live 
without them.” 

All the English passengers turned and glanced 
almost automatically at the silent, veiled Moham- 
medan figure in the corner of the seat. Did some 
unrecognised instinct struggle within them to tell 
them they were passing one of their race? After 
they had gone, the station was very quiet and 
peaceful; the sunlight lay in long strips across the 
platform, some few natives were sitting by luggage 
they had been left to guard and chatting together, 
one man passed with a glass of water for the 
injured bearer stretched against the wall, a dog 
appeared from somewhere and came to curl itself 
up peacefully not far from her, and the soft, hot 
minutes of the Indian day passed undisturbed. 

Meanwhile, Hamakhan, walking in the blazing 
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heat of the afternoon, was searching determinedly 
for the particular kind of house he wanted. He 
was always conscious in his proud, sensitive heart, 
though he never alluded to it, of the sacrifices 
Frances had made for him. Was she not a 
sahib’s, a general’s, daughter? and she had sat 
in her beautiful rooms clothed in silk before he 
had known her; and though he was a Khan, and 
knew himself to be the equal of all men and the 
superior of most, she had to suffer through his 
poverty, which she so willingly shared. There- 
fore, now his whole energies were bent on getting 
her the kind of house, even though it could only 
be a chetai wallah’s hut, which she wished for, 
and he repeated anxiously to himself her instruc- 
tions as he passed swiftly through the burning, 
crowded streets. He inquired of various people, 
and went to agent after agent, men who owned 
or had the letting of the little native shops and 
houses in the city; but he could find nothing that 
suited him or corresponded to his preconceived 
ideas. At last, thoroughly wearied out, he 
wandered a little way up the main road, leaving 
the bazaar behind him, and sat down by the 
wayside for a moment to think. The sun’s rays 
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were growing long and turning to deep orange 
gold as they fell along the highway. Evening 
was approaching. What should he do? He 
must have some place to take her to, and yet 
he hated to bring her into one of those grim, high, 
windowless houses in the bazaar where separate 
rooms were let out to different families, and where 
he could easily find quarters. On the opposite 
side of the road there was uncultivated ground, 
the beginning of the open plain that stretched 
away for miles to the next city. There were 
clumps of date-palms growing here and there, 
and near one of these, as Hamakhan looked 
across at them, he saw the yellow mud-walls 
and square roof of a good-sized hut. It was 
about seven feet high, and stood in its own tiny 
compound of about fifteen feet square, surrounded 
by mud-walls. In one corner of this grew a 
banana-tree, the long green leaves of which 
drooped over the wall, and the date-palms 
growing close outside on the farther side screened, 
to a certain extent, both house and enclosure. 
Hamakhan watched it closely with a hope in 
his heart. If that were to let now, it would be 
the very thing. He eyed the little enclosure, and 
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remembered the glorious flower and scent-filled 
compound at Jungpur, through which his feet 
had carried him to her house in the cool, dewy, 
delicious silent mornings. After a moment, for- 
getting all his fatigue, he sprang to his feet, and 
crossed the road; going over to the door of the 
enclosure, he found the hurdle loose and un- 
fastened. There were no signs of occupation, 
and the whole place looked fresh and clean. He 
pushed aside the hurdle and called, but there 
was no reply, and he walked inside. The little 
yard of hardened mud was quite clean and 
smooth, and a bed of good mould ran along the 
wall where the banana-tree grew. Hamakhan 
crossed this enclosure with pleased eyes, and 
seeing the hut was open and empty walked in. 
There was a fair-sized room, clean and fresh as 
the yard, and behind a light hurdle-screen, at 
the back, he found another smaller square chamber 
with a window 1n the wall into which was fitted 
a neat wooden jilmil. Entirely satisfied with 
his survey, Hamakhan walked out, the bending 
branches of the date-palms swaying gently in the 
hot golden light over his head as he crossed the 
little compound. He carefully put up the screen 
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across the entrance, and regained the road; 
then on his blistered, aching feet he started to 
walk down again to the bazaar to find the 
owner of the property, and attempt to bargain 
for it. 

A Jew owned the strip of ground, the palm- 
trees, also the hut which had been recently put up 
there. Hamakhan found him with some little 
difficulty after diligent inquiries, and walked into 
his dusty little office in the bazaar with his usual 
commanding air. The Jew was not eager at all 
to let his house, of which he well knew the attrac- 
tions, and professed to be keeping it for some 
special customer. He had other property, other 
houses, which he would be glad to let, nice little 
houses in the bazaar close at hand, if Hamakhan 
would come with him and look at them; but the 
Pathan was firm. It was the house by the date- 
palms he would have, or none at all. He stated 
his own terms in his brief, authoritative way, and 
when the Jew met them with a ridiculously high 
offer in return, he turned in majestic silence and 
walked out. Before he could get out of the door, 
however, the little Jew had run after him and 
caught his sleeve. There was another conference, 
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which ended in small strips of paper being ex- 
changed, by which Hamakhan bound himself to pay 
the rent monthly, and the Jew to allow Hamakhan 
the undisturbed possession of the hut and due 
notice before he was called upon to give it up. 
Hamakhan walked out of the office after carefully 
tying up his strip in the end of his turban-cloth, 
and took the way to the station. He had agreed 
to a rent which would make it necessary for 
him to work two hours more every day than 
he had had to do at Brishamgur, but he was well 
satisfied, for he was sure Frances would like the 
house. 

When he reached the station, he found her 
sitting on the bench where he had left her. She 
gave a little cry of joy at his return as she looked 
up and saw him beside her. The dust was thick 
on his face, which was full of pain and fatigue, but 
he smiled as he looked down on her. 

“Come now,” he said, “we will go to our 
house.” 

“You look so dreadfully tired,” Frances said. 
“Y am sure you have walked too much.” 

“It does not matter,” he returned; ‘‘ I am very 
glad to have found one,” and he stooped over the 
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bundles to gather them up, and lifted the child 
from her. 

“You mustn’t carry everything,” Frances re- 
monstrated. ‘I can quite well carry the child. 
Do let me.” 

Hamakhan shook his head. “It is a long way,” 
he said, “and I do not want you to be tired.” He 
was very tired, and he knew what a disagreeable 
sensation it was. 

When they went out into the street, the light 
was red gold and still strong, but the great heat 
was past. 

“ Did you get a house you liked?” she asked as 
they walked. 

“Tt is not bad,” returned the Pathan quietly; 
and thinking he was too tired to talk, she said no 
more. 

When at last they came in view of the house, 
there was a pink flush in the sky, and the palm 
branches were all vivid gold. A white pigeon 
circled towards them and took refuge there as the 
shadow of a hawk showed above. Hamakhan 
stopped in his walk. “That is the house,” he 
said. 

Frances looked at the palms, glowing gold 
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against the luminous, roseate sky, and saw the 
neat mud-walls, also gold in the soft light, with 
the deep, vivid green of the huge banana leaves 
drooping over them, and gave an exclamation of 
delight. 

“Oh, Hamakhan, what a lovely little place! 
Is that really for us?” and she raised her veil with 
both hands, holding it a short way from her face, 
and looked at him from under it. The Pathan 
smiled. His fatigue, hunger, thirst, and pain all 
slipped from him as he saw her pleasure. It 
was only a common small mud-hut, he knew; but 
still, if she were pleased. . . . And the scene had 
its own beauty and appealed to him, for all 
Easterns have naturally the eye of the artist. An 
artist would have seen the beauty of the low 
house, the golden palms, pink sky, and wheeling 
bird just as the Eastern could see it, though the 
average Englishman could have seen nothing but 
a mud-hut on the plains. 

‘‘T like it so much,” murmured Frances. 

‘‘Come, come over and see it; it has a little 
compound,” returned Hamakhan with naive, 
joyous pride; and they went across and entered 
the yard with the satisfaction of possession. 
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Hamakhan put down their heavy bundles in one 
corner, and then stood up, looking round with 
pleasure. 

“Now, here you can sit in the open air with 
your veil off—here under the banana-tree; it will 
be so nice for you, and in this little bed you can 
have flowers. I will bring you some from the 
bazaar. To-morrow I will cover that part close to 
the house with chetai, so it will be always clean 
for you; and the house inside—I will cover it all. 
It shall be all quite new and clean.” 

Frances stood listening and looking at him as 
he stood explaining all this with so much interest 
and animation, and then approached him with her 
veil thrown back and her eyes alight. She looked 
very fair, and to his gaze like some veritable peri 
from paradise in the transparent pink light, with 
her wonderful skin and sunny, rippling hair, and 
the blue of heaven in her eyes. “Thank you, 
Hamakhan, very much; it is all perfect.” 

The Pathan bent down and put his arms round 
her waist and looked into her eyes. They were to 
him such miracles, these blue eyes: the turquoises 
the Kabulis brought over his own mountains, the 
Eastern sky at noon, were not as blue as these. 
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“Will you be happy here, life of my heart?” he 
murmured, and Frances, looking up to his face, 
answered: 

“Very, very happy.” 

When Hamakhan had taken her into the house 
and pointed out the jilmil and other attractions, 
he went over to the bundle in the yard and undid 
it. 

“JT will go and get the water,” he said, taking 
out a small goatskin; “there is a well not far off 
under those farther palms,” and he passed round 
the hurdle. 

Frances, left alone, looked round her new 
dwelling with delight, and then laughed to 
herself. 

“What would the English think to see me here? 
What would those women feel who fancy they 
cannot live without curtains and carpets, card- 
cases, calls, scandal, and afternoon teas? But 
those women practically are bored and wearied 
with their existence, and no wonder. The only 
time those girls used to brighten up at Jungpur 
and show the least pleasure and animation was 
when some man that they liked came into the 
room. All the rest of the time they were dull and 
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cross. Yet they will cling to their carpets and cur- 
tains, et ceteva, and sacrifice the essentials of life to 
all that little trifling rubbish of detail,” and she 
laughed again, thinking of the girls in cambric she 
had seen at the station, and amongst whom she 
had been herself a short while back but one of 
them, never. 

She unrolled the resai out of the bundle, and 
putting it near the wall, laid the baby down on it; 
then she unpacked their cooking outfit, anxious 
to get Hamakhan some food. She set out the 
pan and filled it with charcoal from a small sack, 
and putting in a light, applied herself to assiduously 
fanning it into glowing heat with the feather fan. 
She had started it successfully when the Pathan 
came in carrying the heavy goatskin full of water. 
He smiled as he saw the fire, and securely fasten- 
ing the hurdle behind him, brought over the skin 
and began to fill the saucepans and kettles that 
stood near the kneeling girl on the ground. 

“Now we are at home!” he said, sitting down 
by her with a tired sigh of content. 

Frances gave a delighted laugh as she continued 
to fan the fire. 

“It is fun having this dear tiny compound,” 
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she said, “and being able to do all this in the open 
air. We have hardly been into the house yet.” 

Hamakhan was taking the things seriously 
from the bundle, and setting out their plates and 
cups. He had adopted many things from her, as 
she had from him, and now they both used separate 
plates and knife, fork and spoon, as the English 
do. It gave Frances much more trouble in the 
washing of these things, but she thought it better, 
now that the English life was approaching so near 
in the future. Hamakhan needed very little 
teaching. She suggested the use of these things 
on one occasion, and he bought them the same 
day in the bazaar. Then he watched her once 
closely while she ate, and noted how she handled 
her knife and fork and laid them together at the 
side of her plate when she had finished, and in two 
days’ time the descendant of the Pathan kings ate 
as if he had been carefully brought up as an infant 
in an English nursery. 

“Have you all you want now?” he said, when 
he had set out the tin ware and displayed the fowl 
he had bought on his way up from the bazaar; 
and when Frances assented, he took a large 
chilumchee of water and went out to wash under the 
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palms, for a true Mohammedan will starve rather 
than eat with dust on his face or hands. He came 
back fresh and radiant, while Frances was still 
eagerly pursuing her cooking. She was as quick 
and dexterous now at cooking as she had been 
formerly at Greek translation; for, let people say 
what they will, an education in the classics which 
trains the brain and develops the power of con- 
centration and observation, will turn you out a 
better cook when the occasion arises than all the 
lessons in all the cooking-schools in the world 
which leave the brain unaroused. 

“Can I help you?” he asked. 

‘Help me? No, I should think not. You have 
been doing all the work so far. Do lie down and 
rest.” 

Thus persuaded, Hamakhan threw himself be- 
side the child on the resai: it was a wonderfully 
good baby, and never cried, to Frances’s immense 
surprise. All European babies in all European 
countries seemed to cry—in fact, they seemed to do 
little else; but this one never did, and Frances 
often pondered over this fact with interest. Were 
the great patience, the sublime resignation of the 
Asiatics transmitted with their blood to the very 
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infants? The child seemed particularly fond of 
its father’s beautiful face, and would always coo 
and stretch out its arms whenever Hamakhan 
came near it, as it did now when he drew it to- 
wards him on the resai. After supper that night 
they sat up long in the moonlight, side by side in 
the compound, talking of various plans for the 
future, and watching the jewelled sky through the 
palm branches above them. Then as the moon 
waned and the glow and the flash of the planets 
brightened, they took the resai into the hut, 
stretched themselves upon it, and were soon con- 
tentedly asleep in each other’s arms. 

The next day Hamakhan devoted to covering 
the floors of both rooms in the hut with chetai. 
He woke at dawn as usual, and went out, leaving 
Frances still asleep. Just as the first long delicate 
rays of the rising sun shot over the plains he came 
back from the city, bearing a great sheaf of chetai, 
and found Frances preparing the breakfast. The 
scent of the hot coffee rose fragrant on the still, 
cool morning air. The Pathan had never tasted 
any drink but water in his own early life, but the 
infidel had gradually tempted him into the dissipa- 
tion of drinking both coffee and tea. They took 
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their breakfast sitting in the little enclosure out- 
side the hut, as last night. The air of the morning 
was delicious, sweet and cool and full of soft pearly 
light ; the palm branches swayed above them, and 
the white doves cooed and the mainas chattered 
as the golden beams of light began to stream over 
the plain. 

After breakfast they went inside the hut, and 
Hamakhan commenced to lay down the chetai, 
beginning with the inner room. It was a delight 
to Frances to have him at home all day, and she 
sat down in the opposite corner to watch him at 
the work. The Pathan, sitting cross-legged on 
the floor in the far corner, worked industriously, 
plaiting quickly, with swift, dexterous fingers, the 
long narrow strips of palm-leaf and laying them to 
form a flat, even matting over the hard mud floor. 
Over Frances, sitting silent watching him, swept a 
curious feeling. So had she sat a year ago in her 
drawing-room at Jungpur: there was the same 
soft darkness of an interior with closed jilmils, the 
same gentle, rustling, swishing whisper of the 
chetai, as the strips of palm were bent rapidly 
backwards and forwards in the plaiting, the same 
sweet, hay-like scent rising in the air, the same 
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delicate green tint in the new matting as it spread 
out slowly and surely over the floor, the same 
brilliant Oriental figure with its magic of beauty 
sitting working before her as then. Surely it was 
yesterday she had looked through the transparent 
chick and seen him sitting on her drawing-room 
floor at work! Surely this was some small room 
in her father’s house, and he was laying down new 
chetai in it to match the drawing-room! A year 
had gone by and irrevocable things had been done: 
she was a mother, she was this man’s wife, she was 
alone with this man against the world. So long 
as she remained in India she was an outcast from 
her own race. She was no longer, and could never 
be again, the free, careless maiden, heiress to all 
the joys of life. And yet, all that time seemed as 
nothing: that year seemed obliterated, and that 
first day on which she had seen him stood before 
her mind as yesterday. Time is like water, in- 
divisible. It is all one, and dates and almanacks 
are false and useless inventions of man. You 
make a great plunge into time, as you may into 
the smooth surface of water; you go down and 
down, through, as it seems, endless periods, 


endless depths; but afterwards looking on the 
20 
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surface of the water you can see no gulf, no 
mark of your passage; and looking back over time 
there is no abyss, no hiatus: the past is all yes- 
terday. The walls of time close together again 
over every event that would divide them, just as 
the walls of water close over every object that 
in its passage through divides them. And there is 
something terrible to the human mind, which loves 
its memories and its dates and its almanacks, in this 
indivisibility, this implacable unity of time. The 
greatest events, the dearest emotions, sink below its 
surface as stones below the surface of water, and 
all is even, closed up, the same as before; but the 
human heart knows that its treasures have been 
swallowed up, are lost beneath that awful plain, 
that it can never re-find them, and it rages, 
vainly seeking to find trace of them. A rush 
of tears came to her eyes and clouded her 
vision as Frances faced for a moment that 
blank of Time in which her last year was 
engulfed, as she thought of the days at 
Jungpur, of those days when nothing had yet 
been done. Hamakhan had been apparently ab- 
sorbed in his work, yet when everything swam 
suddenly before her in that blinding sea of 
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tears, he rose from the chetai and came and 
stood by her. 

“You are thinking of Jungpur?” he said, with 
characteristic quickness and directness, sitting 
down close by her and putting his arm round 
her neck. ‘Seeing me do this work makes you 
think of it. Do you wish to be back there?” 

She heard his caught breath as he waited for 
her answer, and Frances struggled to suppress her 
tears, so afraid lest he should misunderstand 
them. 

“No, no, not a bit,” she said, turning to him 
and facing his keen, searching gaze; “but I was 
thinking of the time going by: how it passes, 
carrying all our happy moments away with it. Do 
you ever think of these things, Hama—of how the 
time goes on and on, how everything slips and 
slides from us like a dream ?” 

The Pathan sat still for a moment, looking 
straight before him. 

“Yes,” he answered, after a minute, “I do 
think sometimes; but thinking is always sad, 
and it is no use. We cannot enjoy the moment 
that is past, nor the moment that is to come; 
we can only enjoy the moment we have, there- 
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fore we must think of that; all the others are 
useless.” 

Frances laughed as the bright tears dropped. 
“Here is all the philosophy of Horace summed 
up,” she thought. 

“The past is like last night’s dream,” continued 
the Pathan, with a motion of his hand as of 
waving it away. ‘‘ When the day comes we have 
work to do, we cannot think any more of the 
dream; and when we love as we love, almond- 
blossom, we can let the dream go willingly, for 
each moment comes towards us with Joy in it.” 

“T am as happy and content as if I were in 
Paradise, as you know, Hama,” said Frances, lift- 
ing one of his hands to her eyes, and wiping away 
her tears with it. “Tears mean nothing at all. 
Let us go back to the chetai. I am enjoying to- 
day; it is so nice to have you at home all day.” 

With a smile Hamakhan took up his work 
again, and there was silence but for the soft 
whispering of the chetai in the hay-scented gloom. 

By noon the whole of the inner room was done, 
and they took some rice and coffee and dates 
together. 

“Hama,” she said, curiously, as they sat with 
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the coffee before them on the beautiful greenish 
carpet he had just laid down, fine and smooth as 
silk, ‘‘ Hama, when you first saw me you said you 
wanted two wives; do you remember?” 

“Yes, but not now,” returned the Pathan 
quickly, through whose brain flashed with a sort 
of repulsion the vision of a dark hill-wife in com- 
parison with the roses and lilies, the lights and 
shadows of this woman, penetrated with the 
stimulus of her aggravating, brilliant, insolent 
mind. “Since I first loved you, I did not want 
two any more.” 

“ But still,” persisted Frances, “if I fail to have 
a son, your religion would enjoin you to take 
another wife. . . .” 

Suddenly she felt herself pushed back against 
the wall and the Pathan’s lips on hers. 

“You shall have a son,” he said with violent 
emphasis, his whole will and soul in the words and 
his face dark with anger. ‘You shall have your 
desire fulfilled.” 

“ But,” returned Frances, as soon as he would let 
her speak, pushing her hand against his shoulder, 
“don’t misunderstand me, Hama. J want nothing, 
neither sons nor daughters nor anything but you. 
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Do you quite understand that? But you—what 
do you feel? Are you not very anxious that I 
should have a son?” 

The Pathan was silent. He sat motionless 
beside her, except that he bent in his fingers 
slowly a loose palm-strip on the ground. 

“Twas ” he said at last, in a low tone, “I 
did desire it very much; but ” he paused as the 
memory of that horrible night, when her life 
had been in the balance, swept over him; yet it 
was heresy to say what he was going to say, but he 
knew in his inmost soul it was the truth—“ not 
now that I have seen the danger. If Allah should 
give a son and take you. ...” He fixed his eyes 
upon her and turned his hands palm upwards with 
a gesture significant of complete despair. “ You 
are my silver moonlight, my spray of almond- 
blossom. Allah does not give everything to one 
man. I have enough; I am content.” 

Frances listened with a beating heart to each 
vibrating word. She saw she was looking now 
straight into a man’s heart: into its deepest, most 
sacred recesses; for every word was contrary to his 
race instincts, his upbringing, his religion, his very 
nature; but each word came bright with truth from 
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the furnace of white flame she had created in his 
being, in which were molten all his traditions, 
beliefs, ingrained desires, ambitions, hopes, into 
passion for herself. It is a moment which comes 
again and again to some women as they dominate 
one man after another; but if the woman be worth 
anything, that moment never loses its sacredness 
and its awe for her. Frances now felt her cheek 
pale and her breath catch. 

“Then, whatever happens, you will not take 
another wife?” 

“NO 

“Nor ever send me away from you, for any 
reason ?” 

“No.” 

“Hama! release my arm, you will break it!” 

She was white with pain for a moment. The 
Pathan unconsciously had gripped her as she spoke 
of separation, and it seemed to her, his fingers had 
reached the bone. She had her answer, and she 
was filled with joyous satisfaction. 

All the afternoon Hamakhan worked unceasingly 
at the chetai, and by the evening the floor was 
covered with the pale green silk-like matting, and 
the whole interior full of pale green light and sweet 
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scent. It was a great pleasure to Frances to have 
him at home all day like this, something quite rare, 
and she spent the afternoon watching him. When 
the flood of rosy light rushed into the enclosure 
at sunset, they came outside, and Hamakhan laid 
down a strip of chetai all across the front of the 
hut, while Frances was busy preparing their supper. 
That evening they did not sit out in the moonlight, 
but went in to enjoy the sight of the accomplished 
work, and to fasten up the white chick that swung 
across a portion of the front room, dividing it, as 
at Brishamgur, and to hang up the looking-glass 
and the lamps, and to put things generally in 
order. 

About a week after they had settled into their 
new house, Frances suggested that they should 
begin to work more regularly and systematically 
at his studies, and Hamakhan eagerly and joyfully 
took up the idea. He was such a good chetai- 
worker that he had obtained work without difficulty 
in the city, and went down to it regularly each day 
as the rising sun climbed over the edge of the plain. 
He worked about nine hours now, in order to gain 
enough for the extra rent of the house, and walked 
many miles to and from the scattered bunglas 
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where his work was required; yet such is the 
energy and vitality of his race, that when he 
returned after this day of working, walking, and 
almost continued fasting, he was ready, after their 
evening meal, to begin hard mental work with 
Frances. She often doubted the wisdom of it, 
and begged him to rest, but he would laugh 
at her. 

“Rest! Why, I have been resting, all this time 
I have been bathing and eating; it is time to work 
again now.” 

He had entered thoroughly into the idea of 
their projected journey to England with all the 
enthusiasm of youth and all that joyous leaping 
up towards the unknown, the untried, that is so 
characteristic of youth in a strong, brave, active 
nature. He supposed that he should find work 
there as here, that chetai was needed in England 
as in India; and Frances did not dwell greatly on 
the kind of life that was awaiting them, thinking 
all would come to his knowledge quietly and by 
degrees. All that she asked was that he should 
learn the things most necessary in the new life, 
and that they should begin to save the money 
for the journey over. With both these ideas 
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Hamakhan fell in at once, and always sought out 
the books the moment he came home. 

“Come along,” he would say to her, taking his 
seat on the chetai, just outside the hut, and 
stretching out his arm to her; “come and sit 
down here and let us read: it is great fun.” 

That was all it was to him—fun. Learning was 
absolutely no trouble to the clear, unclouded brain 
behind that high, smooth forehead. Frances was 
simply amazed at the intellect she had to deal 
with now, and its quickness and power. Brought 
up with her ideas of the British youth that is sent 
to school and to college for tens of years, and at 
the end can hardly stumble through a page of easy 
Latin, accustomed to English intellects that re- 
quire to have a thing repeated and explained a 
thousand times before they begin to have a 
glimmer of understanding of it, the ease with 
which the Oriental absorbed everything that was 
told him seemed to Frances astounding. Her 
own brain was very quick and her memory good, 
and she had learned quickly always, but she knew 
she was an exception far above the average English 
person in mental capacity, and yet here she felt 
her gifts were as nothing compared to these. 
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“You have told me that. I know that,” 
Hamakhan would say constantly when it seemed 
necessary to her to repeat something to impress it 
upon him. 

* But is it only necessary for you to hear a 
thing once to remember it?” she answered on 
one occasion in surprise. 

“It is quite natural to remember,” returned the 
Pathan quietly, and she found indeed that he never 
forgot a lesson nor repeated a corrected mistake. 

Teaching and learning under these circum- 
stances become an immense joy, and evening after 
evening they sat side by side in the little com- 
pound, with their paper-bound books, their 
inkstand and reed pens before them, till the 
moon came up behind the palms and the shadows 
of the branches showed on the ground in front of 
them in the bright silver light. He had learned 
to read and write Hindustani well now. Frances 
had perfected him in this first before taking up 
English, as she wanted to have at least one 
language in which they could communicate with 
each other if separated. He was beginning now 
to write English copies, and was quite familiar 
with the geography of England, and could draw 
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its map on the ground with wonderful accuracy. 
Frances had planned out for him a course similar 
to that of the English public schoolboy, which by 
him is usually covered in about ten years, and that 
she thought would take Hamakhan nearly six 
months; after that they could go on to the 
higher and difficult studies. In this way a 
month slipped by—a month of cool, clear dawns 
and rosy evenings and silver nights, of hard work, 
quiet saving, innocent joy in the present, and gay 
anticipations of their future. Every morning 
before he left Hamakhan would fill up all the 
goat-skins and water-cans they possessed, that 
the girl might amuse herself with watering and 
tending her flowers if she wished in his absence. 
This and caring for the child, preparing and cook- 
ing the food, keeping the house and yard in good 
order, practising her instrument and reading her 
Hindustani books, gave her occupation enough. 
Sitting under the broad leaves of the banana-tree 
in the corner sometimes when her work was done, 
and the first evening tinge came into the light and 
gave her hope of Hamakhan’s return, she would 
wonder a little at the misnomers that are given to 


things. 
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“This is the life that the English call so 
degrading!” she thought, with amusement. It 
seemed to her that the life which Hamakhan led, 
rising with the dawn and working regularly, 
patiently, almost without food and drink through 
the long, hot day, returning to the one woman he 
loved and for whom he denied himself every 
pleasure, begging from no one, owing no man any- 
thing, innocent of causing suffering to man or 
beast; clean, honest, simple, bending his energies 
and his will to make another happy, came a good 
deal nearer the Christian ideal of existence of 
their own religion than the life of the average 
English subaltern, drinking, gambling, swearing, 
buried under debts, and seeking to evade them by 
lies and petty devices; a bankrupt borrowing from 
whomever he can sponge upon, amusing himself by 
shooting tame pigeons, ragging weaker comrades, 
and making love to his neighbour’s wife; idle, 
selfish, self-centred, without a thought except for 
his own gratification no matter at what expense. 
‘Whom does the word ‘degraded’ fit best?” 
she thought. “And my life, is it so much worse 
morally than the frivolous, idle, scandal-telling, 
over-fed, self-indulgent, unfaithful, lying lives of 
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the women at Jungpur? Well, I do not think 
so,” and she laughed softly to herself, as the 
breeze stirred the banana leaves, and she heard 
the Pathan’s voice at the hurdle-screen. 

One evening when Hamakhan returned to the 
hut his face was darkened by something more 
than fatigue. The moment she saw him, Frances 
sprang to her feet. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” she asked. 

The Pathan sat down against the hut wall with- 
out replying, and untwisted his turban. In the 
end of the crimson cloth was a note. He took 
it out and handed it to her. She unfolded it and 
read in poorly-formed Hindustani letters: 

‘“‘ Gaida Khan sends salutations to Hama Khan. 
He is sick and in trouble: he prays Hama Khan 
to come to him. He is to come alone: not to 
bring his wife for her sake. There will be no 
danger for Hama Khan if he comes at once, but 
there is danger in delay. Hama Khan will not be 
gone many days from his home.” 

The note had Gaida Khan written at the 
bottom of it as a sort of seal, and it was enclosed 
in a thin, bent, silver ring that Gaida had always 
worn on his little finger. 
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Frances read it through and then looked up. 
Hamakhan was eyeing her steadily with his keen, 
meditative gaze. 

“ What will you do?” she asked. She felt cold 
in the great heat, at the thought of losing him 
even for those days. 

“‘Gaida is my bhai, and he was a great friend 
to us. I must go,” he said, but he spoke 
mechanically and without enthusiasm. 

** You are sorry to go?” 

“Why do you ask? You know I must be 
sorry.” 

Frances brought him the coffee she had pre- 
pared; her hand shook as she offered it, and her 
face was quite white. The Pathan watched her. 

“Tt is true, you think?” he asked. “ There is 
no trick ?” 

How she longed to say that there was! To 
keep him with her at any price. She shook her 
head. 

“I do not think so. I think that is Gaida’s 
writing, and we know it is his ring. I cannot tell, 
of course. No one can tell. There might be 
some trick.” 

She took up the note again, and while Hama- 
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khan went out to the well she read and re-read it 
many times, She thought it was genuine and her 
resolution was taken. She must let Hamakhan go 
if he wished to. She would be wretched without 
him, torn in pieces by fear and anxiety, but that 
was no matter. Ifshe attempted to stay him now 
and succeeded, and evil resulted, what would his 
feelings be to her afterwards? She looked down 
on the ground as she sat there, and it all swam in 
tears before her eyes, but her mind was made up. 
Hamakhan, coming into the compound, saw her 
sitting silent there and the tears dropping fast on to 
the chetai. In the bright pink light they glistened 
red like blood. He came to her quickly, and 
glancing up she saw him standing above her. 

“ Listen,” he said: “the religion of the Moham- 
medans commands them to help each other in 
trouble and in sickness, and according to that I 
must go. But already I have done many things 
that are not right to a Mohammedan, on your 
account. For your sake I have done things our 
religion forbids: that is no matter, Allah will 
forgive, he will understand. Now, in this also 
I will stay here to protect you and to keep you 
happy if you wish me to.” 
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The girl listened to him with downcast eyes and 
a burning flush on her cheeks. She knew well the 
ascendancy she had over this man, and the power 
in her hands. She rose as he ceased speaking and 
faced him. 

“Yes, I know it is quite true, Hama,” she said, 
in a low tone, “you have done some things... . 
but they have been small points of ceremony, of 
custom, of Mohammedan religious prejudices that 
you have overlooked while with me. I have 
never urged you to do anything wrong according 
to the great ethical universal standard, and I don’t 
now. If you feel you ought to go to Gaida, you 
must go, even though we both had to die for it.” 

‘‘Mashalla!’’! exclaimed the Pathan involun- 
tarily, taking her wrists in his two hands as he 
gazed at her. She looked and felt now as she had 
done when she uncovered her breast to his knife. 
She was in pain at the thought of losing him, but 
she knew he would admire and respect and love 
her far better for telling him to go, to follow his 
duty when he saw it. Better far to suffer 
anything herself than for him once to think her 


mean, ungrateful to a comrade; willing to let 


4 God forbid! 
2I 
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another die and Hama bear a stigma in order 
to secure her own happiness. It is these natures 
that can so completely conquer themselves that 
naturally can conquer others. The flush had died 
away and she was quite white, while her eyes 
swam in tears; but her lips and voice were firm, 
and there was the same spirit in her face as when 
she had so disdainfully faced his savage fury. 
The Pathan drew her close to him and bent 
over her. 

“I swear it shall not be many days, and I will 
be with you again,” he murmured. 

There was scarcely more said between them. 
She insisted that he should eat and drink before 
he left, and she gathered together for him a few 
odd things and tied them up in a chudda. Just 
before they parted she called him into the hut and 
showed him their store of money, buried in a little 
square hole at the back of the inner room. She 
pressed him to take it all, but Hamakhan would 
not. 

“No; give me half. You have all the food in 
the hut that is wanted for some days, but you 
must keep half of the money too. You might 
want it.” And half was all he would take. 
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“T have filled all the goat-skins with water so 
you may not have to go to the well,” he said 
tenderly. 

Frances could not speak. Her tears were rain- 
ing down her face, and he felt the convulsive 
heaving of all her body in his arms. Then they 
parted, and in the crimson glory of the sunset, 
Frances knelt behind the outer hurdle and 
through the chinks watched him disappear along 
the road towards the station, where he would get 
the night train to Brishamgur. He never once 
turned nor looked back. Just as at Jungpur when 
she had first watched him cross the plain, so now, 
straight, determined, unhesitating, he walked on. 
Frances, when she could see him no more, 
stumbled back to the hut and threw herself beside 
the child on the charpai in an agony of un- 
restrained weeping. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FATE THAT IS WRITTEN. 


A FEW days passed by, and Frances was still 
alone. Every morning an old woman came from 
one of the neighbouring huts with a bowl of fresh 
goat’s milk and talked with her as she handed it 
round the hurdle. This, she learned, Hamakhan 
had arranged and paid for before he left. Frances 
always kept her veil strictly lowered: her face was 
never seen by either man or woman, and her olive- 
stained hands with their blue-glass bangles on the 
wrists attracted no comment as she stretched them 
out for the bowl. The old woman was excessively 
fond of the child, which, to Frances’s delight, grew 
more and more like Hamakhan every day, and she 
always expected Frances to bring it to the hurdle, 
that she might see it and fondle it. The two 
women would stand and talk sometimes beside the 
wicker-screen, the native never dreaming for a 
moment of the enormous gulf that lay between 
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them, or of the Saxon face behind the veil. She 
was an old woman from the hills, and had lived in 
Peshawur, and could tell Frances of the Pathans 
and their ways. 

Frances felt Hamakhan’s absence acutely, and 
listened eagerly through all her occupations for a 
rattle of the hurdle. So far as was possible, she 
summoned her philosophy to her aid; she knew 
that this pain which she suffered simply because 
he was away from her was the natural, the fitting 
price she must pay for the pleasure that she 
felt when he was with her, and she accepted it as 
calmly as she could. Long ago she had learned 
and realised the truth of Juvenal’s wonderful line: 
‘‘Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator,” and well 
she knew that upon the great highway of life it is 
only the fool who will fling away his purse that he 
may feel no anxiety when he comes face to face 
with the robber. The third night came very hot 
and stilland moonless. She lighted the hut and sat 
within it nursing the child. Everything was ready 
should he return, as it had been every night—food 
prepared and the charcoal only needing the breath 
of the fan to glow brightly, the hut in perfect order. 
She was sitting behind the chick, listening absently 
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to the whiz of the mosquitoes in the silence, and 
thinking how strange it would seem now to return 
to civilised life again, as she could dosoon. Yes, 
let her see, she was close upon twenty-one now, 
and perhaps before Hamakhan returned would 
have passed her birthday. Idly her thoughts 
flowed on in placid waves. The child had fallen 
asleep upon her arm, and its chubby, dark mouth 
had sunk away from her breast, but she had not 
noticed it nor drawn up her chudda, and the light 
fell through the chick on to the bare skin and on 
to the waves of light hair falling over her shoulder. 
Suddenly a hand from outside shook the chetai 
screen. Frances started, and a flame of joy ran 
through all the lazy blood. The shake was so 
peremptory and decided that she felt certain 
whose hand it was that was laid upon it, the 
hand of the master of the hut and all within it. 
She sprang up, letting the baby roll on to the 
resai, and darted to the screen. “ Bibi!” came 
through it in the Pathan’s voice. 

Frances tore out the bar and pushed back the 
screen, and Hamakhan walked in. He flung a 
largish bag he was carrying into one corner and 
held out his arms to her. In another moment 
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they were locked together as they never had been 
yet—no, not on the first night of their love. She 
kissed him as if her lips would never let him go, 
and he kissed her eyes, her mouth, her neck until 
the white skin was lost under a mass of dark red 
patches. 

“Come, come into the light,” she said, drawing 
him towards the inner part of the hut, where the 
lamp hung on the wall. 

Hamakhan stayed to securely re-fasten the door, 
then he came forward and sat down on the floor, 
facing the lamp, and smiled. Frances sat down 
too, cross-legged, in front of him. 

‘‘Where have you been all this long time? I 
have missed you, oh so very much,” she said, 
scanning his face—the face she loved so dearly, 
that hardly any pleasure even of those he gave 
her was equal to the joy of looking on it. 

“T will tell you to-morrow some time, not now. 
Iam very tired,” answered Hamakhan evasively. 
His shoulders drooped forward a little, his hands 
lay idly on the floor, his attitude was one of 
fatigue. 

“Are you hungry? are you thirsty?” Frances 
asked, still keeping her gaze on his face. Now 
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that the first pleasure had faded from it, she could 
see it looked thin, the black eyes had grown harder 
and more piercing than ever: they seemed to burn 
as they looked at her. 

“What shall I give you?” 

“Nothing,” Hamakhan answered; “I am not 
hungry nor thirsty. I came here a long way out 
of my way only to see you first ” Then he 
broke off abruptly and added softly, putting his 
arm round her, “Come, I am tired, let us lie 





down.” 

Frances had not understood his first words, nor 
did she know to what his “first” alluded, but in 
the excitement and pleasure of his sudden presence 
all her veins and nerves were thrilling, and his 
words came only in a dim, confused way to her 
brain. To-morrow she would ask and he would 
explain. To-night she only knew that he was 
there beside her, that he had come back to her. 
A flood of happiness, such as the sight of this man 
always filled her with, rushed over her, bringing a 
sort of dizzy blindness, through which she saw his 
face close opposite hers. The Pathan rose, pushed 
aside the chick, behind which she had been sitting, 
and where still the little brown baby was curled 
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like a dormouse asleep. He flung himself on the 
resal. 

“This will do, come here,” he said to the girl. 

Frances rose unsteadily, every pulse beating as 
if it must burst through the skin. 

Sleep, like many other things, comes least often 
when we wish for it, most easily when we are 
not anxious for it. Frances that night would 
have foregone sleep willingly, lying realising her 
own great happiness in loving and possessing this 
man as she did; but somehow, in the midst of 
a soft intoxication of all the contented senses, 
her consciousness slipped away from her, and 
in hardly more than an hour she slept heavily. 
For how long is doubtful, but after some time 
she woke suddenly, without knowing what it was 
that had roused her, and felt herself alone. 
With a sharp pang at her heart, and wide 
awake, she sat up abruptly. The light was burn- 
ing as they had left it. She looked eagerly 
through the chick—no, he had not gone. Hama- 
khan was sitting up on the floor a short distance 
from the chick, which was gathered to one 
side, almost with his back to her and with his 
head turned so that the profile was towards her. 
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He seemed to be attentively examining something 
that was hidden from her by his attitude. She 
gave a sigh of relief, and was just going to speak 
to him, when her eyes caught some queer, dark 
object beside him. She strained her eyes. It 
was—yes, it was, a trail of dark hair that fell 
over his half-raised knee as he sat and lay in 
a black pool beside him on the floor. On the 
instant it carried no meaning to the girl’s brain. 
Filled with simple wonder and astonishment, she 
raised herself more and leaned forward to see 
what he could have between his knees, at the 
same moment he slightly lowered the one nearest 
her and the object he was holding came into 
view. Frances neither moved nor screamed. 
She remained absolutely motionless, rigid. Her 
very eyeballs stopped fixed in their sockets as 
if in stone. Hamakhan held in his hands a 
human head, whose long black hair streamed 
over his thigh, and whose bloody, ragged, trunk- 
less throat rested on his white linen trousers, 
The light from above fell on the face which 
Hamakhan, with one hand twined in the hair, 
had turned up towards him. Frances, from 
where she was, could see it distinctly-—it was 
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livid and green in patches, with the eyes fixed 
wide open in an awful stare of agony and the lips 
drawn back from the clenched teeth. The Pathan 
looked down upon it with serious and meditative 
attention, completely absorbed in his contempla- 
tion. Frances, with her brain swimming with 
horror and terror, looked from the dead face 
to the living one, and felt every spark of hope 
die out of her being. It was the expression of 
the profile that filled her with terrified appre- 
hension that he was the murderer even more 
than the possession of the head; that same 
rigid look of cruelty that had been faintly sug- 
gested always in his face when at rest, that 
she had noted even in the drawing-room at 
Jungpur, only now it was intensified and com- 
pletely dominant. 

After a few minutes he deliberately laid the 
head down on its own hair, and got up and 
went over to the corner where he had tossed 
down his bag. Frances, in silence still—because 
literally all her strength and capability for every- 
thing except sight were taken from her—watched 
his every movement with strained eyeballs, hardly 
drawing the breath through her white lips. 
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Hamakhan, not casting a glance in the direction 
of the chick, dragged the bag along the floor 
till he came to his former place, and then sitting 
down looked into it. After a second he rolled 
up his loose blue sleeve to the shoulder and 
then plunged his arm into it and drew out a 
second head, more terrible to look at than the 
other, because the face was stained and smeared 
with blood, and there were long bands in the 
hair stuck together with something which must 
also be blood. Hamakhan, holding it by the 
hair and ear, gave it a careless glance of indiffer- 
ence and set it beside the other on the floor; 
then he put his hand down into the bag and 
produced a third head. This he held by the 
skin of the throat, so that the face hung down- 
wards—a pale, youthful face, with the eyes closed, 
and full of a peaceful calm. 

To Frances it seemed as if some vessel or vein 
in her brain must burst, and she would die in 
this feeling of horror, or as if the hut must fall 
and crush them both in it; but no, the night 
outside was still—there was no sound except the 
gentle breathing of their child, and Hamakhan 
sat motionless, lost in his contemplation of this 
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last head. The first two were those unmistakably 
of men; this might have been that of either 
a man or a woman, but probably was that of 
a youth of sixteen or seventeen. It seemed to 
interest Hamakhan more than the other two. 
He held it in both hands, looking at it with the 
same cold, relentless ferocity stamped on his face. 
Her father’s careless words, “splendid type, but 
great devils,” came back to Frances. Was this 
the same soft, gentle creature who had sat plait- 
ing the matting while they talked through the 
long afternoon ? 

All of a sudden Hamakhan seemed to feel the 
gaze upon him; with a quick movement he turned 
his head and face full to her, and their eyes met. 
In Frances’s there was nothing but the utmost 
horror and loathing, the most unequivocal con- 
demnation. He saw her behind the raised chick, 
sitting up, raised upon her elbow, her face more 
white than her chudda, her blue eyes full of that 
tremendous judgment against him, and he sprang 
to his feet, letting the head roll on to the floor. 
He advanced half-way to the resai as if to soothe 
and caress her; then, noticing the patches of 
blood upon his clothes and his hand stained with 
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blood, he stopped short and hesitated. Frances saw 
the softening of his face. ‘“ Tu?! she murmured, 
but could get no further. Hamakhan did not 
answer for an instant, and Frances felt she should 
suffocate. A fearful, sickening stench was creeping 
through the hut. She struggled up. Hamakhan, 
on his impulse, regardless now of the blood upon 
him, came up to her and threw all his whole 
weight upon her, stretching out his arms and 
putting his mouth on hers to prevent her speaking. 

“‘ They are all Hindoos, what does it matter. Ifa 
Hindoo goes to Peshawur they would kill him there 
—the Mohammedans. Theseare killed, but no Mo- 
hammedan. There is no harm in killing a Hindoo.” 

To Frances, whose nature was an exceptionally 
gentle one, whose every instinct towards every 
living thing was kind and tender, no quality, no 
vice could be so revolting as cruelty. She had 
dreaded and suspected its existence in Hamakhan 
from the very first, as one might suspect the 
presence of some horrible disease in a loved com- 
panion and willingly close one’s mind to the 
thought. In every-day life his gentleness of 
manner and his sunny good temper covered it 

1 Thou? 
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completely. That he was sympathetic, generous, 
and easily moved by all good impulses she knew; 
but all the same, there was this deep undercurrent 
of remorseless, ferocious cruelty which flowed 
through all his mind just as much as the blood 
flowed through his body. This brutality is an in- 
growth in the race of the Pathan, transmitted 
from generation to generation, and its seal is set 
upon his face. In Frances there was not one 
single vein of cruelty, and all those naturally 
delicate and tender instincts with which she had 
been born she had trained and cultivated and 
developed, half consciously, half unconsciously, all 
her life long. ‘To see pain inflicted on animal or 
man seemed to cut into her mind like a knife into 
the flesh; from the lowest, meanest, vilest living 
object she would not turn without a smile or a 
kind word if she had the opportunity of giving 
them. Even in self-defence she would have 
hesitated to injure another, and most certainly she 
would never have stained her hand in revenge. 
To her it seemed nothing could form an excuse, a 
justification, for those three livid, blood-stained 
faces beside them on the floor. She closed her 
eyes to shut out those hard, piercing, restless black 
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balls above her. So perhaps had they only a little 
while back watched keenly their death agonies! If 
she could also have shut her nostrils to the smell 
of blood upon his sleeve, as he put his arm round 
her neck—that arm like the inside of the young 
chestnut in colour and softer than velvet. She 
heard him explaining over and over again that the 
men were all Hindoos, and therefore it was not at 
all unfitting for them to be murdered; rather, on 
the contrary, it was all to the glory of Allah. 
To Frances who threw out upon the meidan the 
snakes and scorpions that she found curled by her 
pillow rather than take their lives, and who 
avoided crushing even the noxious insects that 
crawled in the hut, to hear this man talk of 
destroying three fellow-creatures with pleasure, 
simply because their religion differed from his 
own, was horrible. With one hand she pushed 
vehemently his mouth from hers and said: “It is 
horrible, abominable, and a religion that taught 
you all that is a religion to be ashamed of.” 

The light of anger leapt over the Pathan’s face 
as she spoke. “ Perhaps he will kill me, too,” she 
thought instinctively, but she felt it did not matter 
—that the worst had happened, that in reality he 
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had killed her already. But his anger died away 
again immediately. He seemed only anxious now 
to conciliate her. Frances lay passive without hear- 
ing his arguments. Her thoughts rushed through 
her brain too violently and too despairingly to let 
her. 

Hamakhan, who thought from her silence she 
was now sufficiently subdued and brought over to 
his side, rose into a sitting position by her and let 
her get up. They sat there for a moment in 
silence side by side, the three pallid, blood-stained 
heads before them on the floor. Then he said, 
looking at her doubtfully, ‘ You don’t love me any 
more.” 

Frances looked into his face with her eyes full of 
horror and misery. ‘As long as I live I shall love 
you, but what you have done is loathsome.” 
Hamakhan looked at her with a pained perplexity 
in his eyes. 

“I? No, I have done nothing. I ” he 
hesitated, looking at her. His voice was low: it 
had the hurt tones it always took when she 
seemed in the slightest to doubt or mistrust him. 

Frances, whose heart leapt up in wild relief at 


his denial, saw there was some explanation of all 
22 
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this dark horror which he was hesitating to give 
her. She threw herself on her knees before him 
and took both his hands, heedless of the blood 
upon them. 

“Tell me, tell me everything,” she said in a low 
voice, full of an agony of entreaty. ‘‘I love you, I 
would give my life for you; you must tell me what 
this means, that I may help you.” 

The Pathan freed his right hand from her grasp, 
and laid it on her shoulder, pressing her back a 
little. He looked keenly into her face. 

“This is not my own affair: it is that of my 
bhai, and I must not betray him. Neither must 
you; do you understand ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, a little scornfully; ‘the 
English do not betray their friends either.” 

“Sit down here and I will tell you,” he said, 
drawing her down beside him on the resai. 

“You know how I went forth to see Gaida. 
When I found him he was 111, lying with a broken 
ankle; he had been on his way from Brishamgur to 
Lalpur with these.” He pointed, as he spoke, to 
the three heads. Frances glanced at them and 
shuddered. 

“ He told me he had sworn to deliver them in 
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Lalpur on a certain day, that he was unable to, 
and begged me to do it for him.” He was silent, 
lost for a moment in his thoughts. 

“But why should you?” said Frances passion- 
ately, her face white with anger, her eyes alight. 
“ Why should you ?” 

“T am his bhai,” returned Hamakhan, simply. 

“‘And you have sacrificed yourself—you have 
sacrificed me to him!” she answered. Anger, 
horror, and terror for them both struggled to- 
gether within her, and there was a new note in 
her voice that the Pathan had never heard. He 
turned his face to her with a quick negation, and 
put his arm round her shoulders, drawing her close 
to his breast. 

“No, no; I love you! I love you very much, life 
of my heart!” 

“But you have,” persisted Frances, in a low 
tone of concentrated hatred of his action. ‘ You 
know my life is bound up in yours: if you risk 
yours, if you throw it away, you throw away mine. 
How could you take the blood of another man’s 
crime on your head and hands? They belong 
to me!.’ 

“Not a crime,” replied Hamakhan, proudly. 
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“They are not Mohammedans; they are only 
Hindoos, and it was a vengeance. They had 
injured a Mohammedan very much, and he could 
not help himself. But his friends swore to avenge 
him, and the lot fell to Gaida, and he would have 
got to Lalpur all right but for his accident.” 

“ Hindoo or Mohammedan, it is a crime against 
the English law. Oh, why did you involve your- 
self in the wretched business when it was all 
nothing to you ?” 

The extreme anguish in her voice and face 
stirred the Pathan to the depths of his being. 

‘I am his bhai,” he repeated. ‘‘ He would have 
done the same for me; he had to keep his oath.” 

“Well, it is horrible, terrible for me,” Frances 
answered, with ashen lips. 

The Pathan gazed upon her in silence; then he 
said suddenly, throwing open his arms, “I see it 
now: it was wrong. I am sorry, but it was very 
difficult. When a bhai is in trouble and calls 
upon you, it is difficult not to help. We are all 
like that. Still, I would have refused... for 
your sake .. . if I had thought more.” 

Frances felt the reproaches die on her lips at his 
words, a melancholy sadness had come into his 
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face and voice, he had admitted he was wrong, 
she could say no more. The tears rushed to her 
eyes, and her face softened as she looked at him. 

‘Shall we take them back at once to Gaida, 
and say we cannot do it ?”’ she asked in a whisper, 
a faint ray of hope, of relief, breaking across her 
mind. 

“I would, but I have promised—sworn,” re- 
joined Hamakhan, hardly audibly. 

“Is your oath, your promise so much more to 
you than my wishes?” 

Hamakhan’s lips curled in a faint smile. 

“What were my wishes to you when you had 
promised to pay Geizai in the bazaar ?”’ he asked. 

The blood rushed over the death-like face 
before him in a scalding stream under his relent- 
less eyes as he pursued tranquilly: 

“Your life is mine and you risked it then: my 
life is yours and I have risked it now. There is no 
difference. An oath isan oath. Still, Iam sorry. 
I ought to have refused; I ought to have thought 
more,” and he stretched out his right arm to her. 
She clasped it impulsively and kissed it. After all, 
it was a great, an infinite, relief that he was not 
guilty. Conscious of no ill-doing, they could meet 
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all the difficulties somehow, find a way out of 
them together as they had done with others. Her 
will rose to meet the situation. She laid her hand 
on his to rouse him to present necessities. 

“What are you going to do now?” she asked. 
“You know if the Government should dis- 





cover * She could not say any more, the 
words stuck with horror in her throat. 

‘‘T know—it’s death,” returned Hamakhan care- 
lessly ; “ but I don’t think they will. I had meant 
to goon straight up to Lalpur with these, to the 
man there who wants them, and then come back; 
but ’—and he turned his eyes on her, full of only 
half-satisfied desires—‘‘a strong longing for you 
made me come a long way out of the road to see 
you, and also I did not know—if my fate is bad, I 
should never have come back to you from Lalpur. 
But now I ought to be going on and get there as 
quickly as I can, for they are rotting.” 

As a matter of fact, the horrible sickly stench 
from the heads had polluted the whole suffocating 
atmosphere of the hut. 

Hamakhan, as he said, had intended making 
straight for Lalpur and getting rid of his 
dangerous property, but a sudden, violent desire 
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for the girl had filled him when he was near 
Naimarabad and drawn his steps aside. When 
that was satisfied, he had got up, intending to 
take up his road again to Lalpur that same 
night while she was still asleep; but then a fancy 
had come into his head just to view the dead 
faces again here undisturbed in the full light, and 
before his contemplation was finished she had 
waked. An unlucky mischance. 

“Yes, you should get there as quickly, certainly, 
as you can,” repeated Frances with white but 
determined lips. All impersonal feelings were 
being swallowed up in her now by the fearful 
craving to preserve him. To her, who had been 
brought up, as it were, face to face with the law, 
that greatest and most inflexible of earthly powers, 
it seemed to her that the shadow of death was 
already looming over him; that he had already 
passed from her and from all human power to 
help him. She dared not think. ‘“ Now, Hama- 
khan, I cannot possibly stay here and not know 
what is happening to you. I must come too. 
I am well and strong: I can walk any distance, 
I can undergo anything. Let me come too; I 
may be useful.” 
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The Pathan looked at her in doubt. He would 
like to have her with him. How long might he 
have to live? Whoknew? And he delighted in 
her, she gave him pleasure which nothing else did. 

“You will be safer here. Wait for me, I do 
not think I shall be long. If my fate is good I 
shall be back in six days.” Their eyes met, and 
though neither of them said it, the thought was 
in each, “And if it is bad, these few next days 
may be our last on earth.” 

“T must come,” she said. 

“ There is the child.” 

“The child!” said Frances, vehemently, “I 
must leave the child.’ The child! What was 
that when the father was in danger? How would 
that console her if he were taken? What was 
it to her in comparison with him? A _straw’s 
weight. 

Hamakhan was silent. It was only a daughter, 
so it did not matter; if it had been a son——! 

‘‘Come then,” he said impulsively, “ come, let’s 
go. We must walk, for I cannot take them in 
the train any longer, now that they smell so.” 

He got up and picked up the bag, took a‘long 
dagger out of it which he thrust into his loose 
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trousers below the waist, and then bundled all the 
three heads hurriedly into it. Frances looked 
away. 

Then she got up too, dazed and sick and con- 
fused, and dressed, and began to collect some 
few things to take with her. While he was 
clearing the blood from his clothes and hands 
and tying up the mouth of the bag, she spread a 
small chudda on the floor and laid on it a fresh 
muslin jacket, some ribbon for her hair, a cake of 
soap that whitened her skin, and some other 
things. Frances was a woman, and a woman 
who loved. So long as he lived and she lived, 
even in the shadow of death, she would wish to 
be lovely and desirable in his eyes. 

When all her little trifles were collected and 
she had tied up the chudda, she turned to the 
child that she was going to desert—perhaps to see 
again, perhaps not—with trouble and reluctance in 
her eyes. It was so well, and round, and fat, and 
well-nourished now with the milk from her bosom. 
The maternal instincts had never been strong in 
her. Like the other simple natural elementary 
instincts, they seem to die off where there is 
excessive artificial mental cultivation; and if they 
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had been stirred during her pregnancy by Hama- 
khan’s enthusiastic hope for a son, they had faded 
out again at the hated advent of a daughter. 
Just so long as the child sucked at her breast, 
under the influence of the soothing physical 
sensation, she seemed to feel she was a mother, 
but at no other time. 

Still, her confinement was not so very far 
behind her, and as she stood looking down on 
this other life and remembered the agony she had 
suffered to bring it into the world, it hurt her 
with a sense of waste, both to leave it and Hama- 
khan’s indifference to her doing so. Should she 
try to take it? No; it would be well looked after, 
she was sure, by native sympathy and generosity 
here, in any event, and she would be of more 
service to Hamakhan without it. He might get 
tired and then she could carry that bag... if 
she had not the baby. The contrast between 
the two burdens wedged itself between her other 
thoughts, but her mind was made up. A more 
sentimental woman would have gone down on her 
knees and given the baby a last kiss, probably 
waking it up in the process. Frances turned 
away without a motion of the sort, with a hard 
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resignation to the new turn of her life upon her 
face. 

Hamakhan was ready, with only his turban to be 
twisted round his head. Before doing that, he went 
over to the square, glassless window at the back of 
the hut, and resting both hands on the mud sill 
leaned forward and looked out. Frances, standing 
with her bundle in her hand in the middle of the 
hut, followed with her eyes and watched the grace- 
ful, bending-forward figure and glossy head turned 
from side to side as he looked up and down the 
lonely meidan. Both attitude and action were 
exactly the same as on one occasion at Jungpur, 
when he had gone to the window to satisfy himself 
that there was no one near. 

“ Well,” she thought, with cynical bitterness, as 
her glance fell on the bag at her feet, “if we are 
discovered I shall seem not only a murderer’s mis- 
tress but a murderer’s accomplice.” 

Hamakhan came back after a satisfactory survey. 
The night was dark but starlight, favourable for a 
march. He twisted on his turban and picked up 
the bag. Frances gave a glance round the hut to 
see that she had left nothing of value or use in it, 
then stepped to the lamp and turned it out. 
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A faint, cool wind blew in their faces as they 
stepped round the hurdle of the compound and 
into the road. Like hundreds of other Indian 
roads, after leaving the bazaar it rolled away before 
them for miles and miles between stretches of 
waste, dusty plain on either side, over which grew 
brownish tufts of coarse grass and round clumps 
of the prickly cactus, growing to about the height of 
aman. Here and there patches of trees grew for 
seemingly no reason, of the palm species, with a 
tangle of scorched and withered brushwood round 
their roots. 

Frances glanced round and up at the sky: it was 
brilliant. Venus and Saturn glowed above their 
heads, and in the west the Scorpion blazed with 
his head plunged down towards the black line of 
the horizon. Frances felt all her mental energies 
rise and wake up within her for the task before 
them. Her thoughts clung tenaciously to the one 
idea: would he escape? could she save him? 
All ethical questions slipped away from her; 
every other feeling was choked now by a crushing 
fear, a wild desire to preserve him. In the gentle, 
civilised nature sprang up suddenly like a fungus 
the criminal’s hatred and terror of the avenging 
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law and the furious desire to cheat and circumvent 
it if possible. They walked on in silence side by 
side at the rate of about three miles an hour; not 
much of a pace in England, but pretty good going 
in that climate. The Pathan walked easily, carrying 
the bag in his right hand, hanging by his side, and 
the girl’s bundle under his arm. 

When ten miles of the white road lay measured 
behind them, he stopped abruptly and looked at 
her. 

“You are tired,” he said. 

Frances raised her white face to him in the 
darkness. ‘“ No, I do not feel tired,’ she answered, 
and it was quite true; she seemed to have no 
sensibility left for anything but anxiety. 

* What are you thinking about ?” 

‘“‘“How we can best manage this business,’ re- 
turned Frances, with a solid, matter-of-fact energy 
which was very comforting to Hamakhan’'s excited 
brain. 

He put his hand round her shoulders and 
kissed her hotly, impulsively. Frances received 
the kiss meekly, but it hurt her with a sort of dull 
paifi; it was so like those first kisses when they had 
both been free and careless, like any two young 
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animals together, and yet now what an uncrossable 
gulf lay between that time and this! 

In another two hours the white light of dawn 
began to quiver on the horizon, the stems of 
the ragged palms became distinct in the plain, 
the twittering of birds filled the grey air round 
them. 

“We had better take a rest now,” Frances said; 
“the sun will be up directly. Let us go across to 
those palms.” 

They turned off the road into the loose, sandy 
soil of the plain, and wound through the circular 
bunches of cactus over towards the strip of coarse 
grass and bushes that grew under the shade of the 
palms. Frances threw herself flat upon the ground 
at the foot of one of the sun-parched trees and 
kicked her shoes off. Great blisters spread from 
the toe joint to the heel, and her back seemed as if 
it would split at the waist. What did it matter, 
in face of the future? She watched Hamakhan 
deposit the bag by a cactus well to leeward of 
them, and then come and sit down by her; and as 
the light filled the sky and crept over the plain, it 
lighted up his face: the black silky rings of hair 
showing below the turban and curled thick and 
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close to the brown neck and behind the ears, the 
forehead smooth and tranquil, the long narrow 
eyes, the straight features, the thin oval cheeks. 

“Have something to eat?” he said, taking out 
a packet of rice and dates from her bundle. 

“No. You eat; I’ll take a rest first,’ Frances 
answered, and lay still, looking up at the sky grow- 
ing blue between the scanty foliage and brown 
branches of the withered palm. 

Hamakhan went on eating the dates, other 
sensations being lost for the moment in the 
pleasure of driving his white teeth through them 
and feeling the juicy fruit slide down his hot, 
dusty throat; then he lay down by Frances’s side, 
putting his head on her breast and drawing up his 
knees. 

“I am very tired; I shall go to sleep, I think. 
Are you comfortable ?” 

“Yes,” said Frances. ‘“ Do go to sleep if you 
possibly can.” In a few minutes more Hama- 
khan had fallen tranquilly to sleep as serenely as if 
the three heads in his bag still sat securely on 
their unfortunate owners’ shoulders. 

Frances lay on the rough grass motionless, 
watching the sun rise in the sky. She was in a 
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good deal of pain, if she had had space in her 
thoughts to realise it. The milk in her breasts 
hurt her, and the pressure of Hamakhan’s head 
was heavy upon them; her feet smarted, and a 
girdle of pain encircled her waist and hips; but 
she was not conscious of any of it. She was think- 
ing of the sudden, crushing weight of fear and 
miserable terror that had fallen suddenly on to 
her. She was happy, had been happy before this. 
She loved her life, loved the climate and the 
country in which she lived, loved her husband. 
Never in her own thoughts did she represent 
Hamakhan as perfect, but “there is no one,” she 
would say to herself, “who would suit me as well, 
no one whom I could love a tenth as much.” 
With these gifts she had been content and 
happy, and had cheerfully accepted the ills and 
penalties they brought with them; but this—this 
blighted everything. When could they feel secure 
and at peace again? This was something, as it 
were, out of their own power to meet or to bear. 
He had given up the direction of their own calm, 
independent life; he belonged now to her and 
himself no longer, but to the law. It was horrible 
to her. She would have borne any burden with 
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him or for him gladly. Any poverty, any disease, 
she would have faced with smiling indifference; 
but to know he might at any moment be dragged 
from her to death, and she might be powerless, 
utterly helpless to save him, was torture. She 
thought she would lose her reason as the thoughts 
beat in upon her brain. If they could escape, if 
they could get away somewhere, if the matter 
seemed to blow over, would she then get rid of 
the horrible fear, accustomed to the insecurity? 
Perhaps. But would they escape? and her brain 
swam round and round as she sought for an 
answer. 

The sun rose high in the brilliant blue, the heat 
increased, and the silence seemed to deepen as it 
approached midday. There was not a sound; all 
round stretched the plain, full of burning, silent 
sunlight; not a bird uttered a note nor moved its 
wing, not even an insect seemed stirring in that 
pitiless, deathly heat. 

Some little time after noon Hamakhan awoke 
and sat up. 

‘“‘Haven’t you been asleep?” he asked, looking 
down into her dry, staring eyes. 


“No,” answered Frances. 
23 
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“Well, do sit up and eat something,” he ex- 
claimed concernedly, putting his arm under her 
head and raising her into a sitting position. She 
leaned against his shoulder and ate a little as she 
was told. 

Hamakhan was soothed and refreshed by his 
sleep, and when she had finished eating, he put his 
arms round her and began to kiss her, but Frances 
shrank from him with an indefinable sense of 
humiliation. She made many excuses: they were 
both tired, she was feeling ill, he must leave her in 
peace; but the Pathan only drew her closer to 
him and brought a lovely, soft, pleading face down 
to hers, and when he urged that that very night 
even he might no longer be beside her, she burst 
into a violent flood of tears and became suddenly 
passive and submissive. 

She really loved this man as few women do 
their husbands or their lovers, and once in his 
arms, everything was equally forgotten by both of 
them, past and future. Only this much remained: 
a vague, dull resentment against him for having 
brought this trouble upon them, when they might 
have remained so happy, for the sake of anether. 
It seemed she could forget everything, that all 
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would be the same as before when once that fear- 
ful bag were out of sight, when that faint, dreadful 
smell were out of her nostrils. 

They were not likely to be disturbed, the plain 
lay silent as a desert, the road was desolate; 
they were alone with Nature, with the scorching 
sunlight and the withered grass. But the oblivion 
passed from them, try to hold it and prolong it as 
they would, and then the terrific weight of respon- 
sibility and fear rolled heavily down upon them 
both. Like the miserable sleeper whom the day 
rouses to face his grief again, they sat up listlessly 
side by side, when the long rays of light were 
striking obliquely the yellow sand, and looked 
towards the horizon in silence. 

On the morning of the third day they reached 
Lalpur. It was still dark when they entered the 
native city, except for a faint, weak moonlight, 
which fell into the narrow streets and down the 
blank brick walls of the houses. Frances, worn 
out by fatigue, walked on mechanically beside the 
Pathan, too tired to turn her eyes to the right 
or the left or heed where she was going. The 
place* was silent and deserted, the alleys and 
courts were empty. It was only a little past mid- 
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night. A lean pariah dog prowled hungrily in 
and out of the gutter, here and there, or a sewer 
rat darted across a moonlight space to the black 
shadow of a wall; otherwise nothing seemed 
stirring as the two silent figures hurried swiftly 
along. 

Both of them felt stimulated now by the 
thought that the difficulty and danger were nearly 
over; it spurred on their stumbling, aching feet. 
At last they turned into a side court, a blind 
alley, narrow, and with an ill-kept, rotten pave- 
ment; nevertheless the buildings were solid and of 
a good height. Frances looked round: the bare, 
dark walls of the houses on either side were close 
together and without windows; the faint, watery 
moonlight fell half-way down the walls on one 
side and showed some narrow slits barred across 
with iron bars; the base of the houses and uneven 
pavement where they were walking were buried in 
shadow. 

Suddenly the Pathan stopped beside a door in 
the wall on their left. In the black shade, the 
open door made a blacker patch still. It yawned 
there like the mouth of a cave, and all was’black 
and silent within. 
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“This is the place, now wait for me here,” he 
said, in a low tone, and even that startled them in 
the stillness. 

‘Let me come in with you,” whispered Frances, 
holding his loose white sleeve. 

“No, impossible. Now sit down there and wait 
for me, or I shall be sorry I brought you.” 

At that Frances let him go, and watched his 
tall, white figure disappear weirdly into the black 
hole. A second after, on the impulse, she sprang 
forward and entered after him. She was in com- 
plete darkness, he had vanished, there was nothing 
but a wall of thick blackness before her; whether 
a staircase ran up, or a flight of steps descended, 
or a passage opened, she could not tell; he had 
disappeared, there was not a sound to break the 
death-like silence. She made a few groping steps 
backward again, and stumbled over the threshold 
on to the pavement, and then sank in a limp 
bundle to the ground with her back to the wall 
of the house. Fatigue overcame everything. It 
seemed as if the earth itself would fail to support 
her, as if she would sink through even that; her 
arms fell to her sides and her hands rolled palm 
upwards on to the stones, her head sank into her 
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chest. One foot was doubled up painfully under 
her body, but she was too weak to try and 
extricate it, and so she sat, motionless, feelingless, 
incapable of thought or movement. 

Presently a pariah came padding silently along 
the pavement; upon sniffing the girl he hesitated, 
then came up nearer and licked her ear. Frances 
started violently, and the dog, expecting a blow, 
drew back with a low growl, then recognising 
what it was, she smiled at herself, and stretching 
out her hand to the animal, stroked it down its 
rough, bony spine. The dog licked her arm and 
then, scrambling over her body, trotted silently on 
in search of a breakfast. 

Frances roused herself and straightened her 
back against the wall and her legs in front of 
her. She raised her eyes to the opposite wall: it 
ran up blank and dark before her till close to the 
top, where the moonlight fell, clearer and brighter 
now, she thought. Mechanically she wondered 
whether it was strong enough to let her count the 
bricks from the roof to a certain white mark some 
feet lower, and then she remembered how very 
like another brick wall it was, a brick wall ‘that 
ran up beside her bedroom window in the quiet 
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London suburb, a wall she had often stared at in 
the summer nights when the stars were flashing 
overhead and the moon rays fell upon it, and said 
to herself it was like an Eastern wall; and she 
remembered how she had often wondered whether 
she would ever know this passion of which in all 
literatures she had read so much, whether she 
would ever have anything to do in her life instead 
of so much thinking—any danger, any excitement; 
and now here she was, sitting in this narrow court 
with the blank wall running up towards the 
Eastern sky, and the greater part of life’s emotions 
experienced. She had loved tremendously, she 
thought, after a pause to find a word great 
enough, she had been loved ardently, violently in 
return; it was her child that was crying now for 
her, eighty-odd miles behind her, it was her 
husband whose life was in danger now. 

No, she could not complain. In her twenty-first 
year she had had all that life allows to most women, 
and in many respects a good deal more; and it had 
been given to herin an unnatural, extraordinary way, 
so that even her wild, romantic, feminine dreams 
hadenot surpassed it. Anything more different from 
the men her countrywomen married than her own 
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lover could hardly be imagined; and then, as the 
vision of the Asiatic face and figure passed into 
her mind, her tired lips smiled unconsciously the 
eager, longing, impulsive smile of a bride a day 
old. 

No; she had been very happy, very, very 
fortunate to find and know such undiluted happi- 
ness, and now whatever was in store for them, 
even if her life were at an end, after all, she had 
lived and enjoyed. And then the very thought of 
resignation seemed to drag into her brain with it 
the longing to live. After all, the worst danger 
was over now, most probably they would escape. 
They were natives who were murdered, there 
would not be the same fuss and hue-and-cry over 
them as if it were Englishmen. Hamakhan 
would get rid of the heads now, and after all it 
was not as if he were really guilty. The truth, 
whatever happened, must come out in time. 
Gaida, she knew, would not let his bhai suffer 
for him if he could prevent it. All that she 
dreaded was Hamakhan’s own reckless generosity, 
his rigid determination to protect his friend. 

At this point in her thoughts she turnedvher 
head suddenly, the white figure of the Pathan 
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emerged from the black mouth in the wall beside 
her. Her eyes, grown accustomed now to the 
blackness, saw that he held the bag in his right 
hand still, and—good God! it seemed full and 
bulging still. 

“What 2?” she murmured, straining her 
eyes as she looked at him. 





“ Dead,” returned the Pathan laconically, and 
his whole figure drooped forward as he leaned 
against the wall over her. 

“Who ?” came Frances’s breathless whisper. 

“The man who wanted them, to whom 
Gaida promised them,’’ answered Hamakhan, 
and Frances feared he would fall to the ground 
as he spoke. 

The full import of the words came upon her 
brain like a terrific blow; dizzy and frantic, she 
struggled up to her feet and stood beside him. 

“Then you have mot got rid of them?” she 
whispered, terrified, in his ear. 

‘““No,” said Hamakhan, and then they both 
stood silent. 

To Frances, for the first moment, it was as 
if She could not think, far less speak, it seemed 
as if there was no hope left for them. Where 
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could they go? To walk much farther for either 
of them was impossible; food they must have. 
Where could they turn? what could they do? 
What do with their fearful burden? It was this 
thought that first brought her back to her senses. 
They must dispose of that, first of all, and that, if 
possible, before the dawn. They were no longer 
in the desert. With the dawning morning ray 
the ways and streets would be stirring, and they 
would be surrounded by a tide of active humanity. 
Where, where could they hide, smother that rot- 
ting, foul-smelling bag? Not anywhere in the 
city would it be safe to leave it. It was not as 
if they were fresh and vigorous and could hope to 
get clear away before it was discovered: in the 
state they were, they must halt and remain in or 
near the town for a time. 

‘When did he die?” she said, half stupefied, 
unable to realise this great mischance. 

“ Last week, of dysentery,” returned Hamakhan. 

“ Whom, then, did you see ?”’ 

‘“‘ His brother,” whispered back the Pathan, and 
his voice seemed to come to the girl’s dulled ears 
from a long distance. 

“I don’t know what he suspects—something, | 
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think, if he does not know the whole. Of course 
he would say nothing, do nothing against me for 
his own sake; he was only anxious to get rid of 
me. He would not listen to me, nor speak with 
me hardly.” 

With a great effort, Frances wrenched her 
thoughts together and stood upright; but she 
was very faint, everything seemed swimming in 
a mist before her, the dark, blank wall opposite, 
with its triangle of faint moonlight near the top, 
seemed to rock towards her. 

“We must get back to the meidan, I think,” she 
said. 

“Yes,” assented Hamakhan, but he made no 
movement. Frances looked at him, as he leaned 
heavily with his shoulder against the wall. In 
the blackness of the narrow court, his white cotton 
clothing made all the lines of his figure distinct : 
every one seemed broken and drooping, in every 
one there was a resigned despair. 

Frances, whose nature it was to struggle against 
difficulties and misfortunes to the very last, felt 
all her own fatigue and pain slip away from her 
as*she looked at him. What should she say to 
comfort him? She leaned forward across his 
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chest and stroked softly his bare arm that hung 
limply by his side. 

“Let us get back to the plain, Hamakhan, 
quick, before the dawn. We shall be all right when 
we have buried them. Come, won’t you?” 

“What use is there?” said the Pathan languidly, 
“‘my fate is bad.” 

*‘Confound your fate!” returned Frances, im- 
patiently. When every moment was so precious 
that the whole weight of their lives hung upon it, 
was it the time to stand idle, talking about one’s 
fate ? 

‘The destinies of each one are with each one,” 
she said, perverting the Hindustani line. “Come, 
come along, you are wasting time.” 

‘‘ There is no good,” murmured Hamakhan, but 
he yielded to the superior will and raised him- 
self upright and they both turned towards the 
mouth of the dark alley. 

Silently they retraced their steps through the 
sleeping city, Frances starting in terror, from time 
to time, fancying the shadows moved in the porti- 
coes and between the walls. The Pathan walked on 
at the same pace, glancing neither to right nor Left, 
in a sort of mechanical indifference, and the light 
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crept relentlessly into the sky, lifting unsparingly 
the soft, tender veil of the darkness. 

By the time they reached the edge of the city it 
was grey morning, and Frances drew down her 
linen veil. A cutting between some warehouses 
terminating in a block of go-downs would lead 
them to the first ragged beginnings of the plain. 
As they turned the corner of the buildings they 
came face to face with a small body of men. 
Francis recognised the pale, khaki-coloured cloth- 
ing. It was a contingent of police, two English 
officials and three native subordinates. They had 
seemingly crossed a portion of the plain. Frances’s 
heart beat to suffocation. In coming out of the 
turning they must pass close to them. The natives 
were a little behind. The two Englishmen seemed 
in earnest conversation. What if these were men 
in search of Hamakhan? Praying that she might 
not faint from the clutching feeling of terror, 
Frances followed Hamakhan as he went a little to 
one side to let the sahibs pass. An awful moment 
while they passed! and Frances, beneath her veil, 
heard the younger man saying: “I knew Miss 
Véilliams wasn’t holding her racquet right... .” 
They had passed unnoticed, a deep breath of relief 
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trembled on the girl’s lips, and then suddenly she 
felt the men stop and heard an English voice say: 

“ Hullo, I say, why that looks like the very man 
we're in search of.” 

Hamakhan, to whom the words told nothing, 
walked on, neither slackening nor quickening his 
pace. Frances, feeling the ground sway beneath 
her feet and seeming to see it rise to her forehead, 
went on blindly a few steps. 

“Stop there, I say!” shouted the two English- 
men simultaneously. ‘ Thar—ro.” 

Hamakhan stopped and turned towards the 
police with a slow, arrogant movement, and stood 
with a questioning air. All signs of fatigue and 
weakness disappeared; the bellow of the English 
after him seemed to have filled him with an anger 
that expanded him to his full six feet. Frances 
stood close beside him, a veiled, motionless figure 
replete with native composure. 

Some Hindoo women on their way to the bazaar, 
with baskets on their heads, stopped in their quick, 
free walk and looked on. It was a little group now 
that stood like a pre-arranged tableau vivant in the 
grey light that fell sideways upon the figures from 
the East. 
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The elder official turned over nervously some 
foolscap printed papers he held in his hand. 

“Here, hang it all, Hamilton, where is that 
fellow’s description? I can’t find it. Oh yes, here 
it is,” and he commenced to read half to himself, 
half aloud. The other, who was a little fellow, 
pushed his solar topee off his forehead and peered 
over his shoulder. ‘‘ Height—h-m h-m, all tall, 
these fellows, that’s nothing; features straight— 
h-m, yes ;—h-m, all race characteristics these, you 
know, Hamilton. Ah! here we are: occupation, 
chetai wallah. Here you,” he said, lifting his head 
and looking at Hamakhan, “ what’s your work ?” 

‘‘A basket-maker,” replied Frances, who had 
the advantage of hearing the description read that 
they were trying to fit upon Hamakhan. 

“ Basket-maker! that’s odd, eh?” the English- 
man murmured to his companion. 

“Lies probably,” returned the other laconically. 

“You haven’t done much work lately?” con- 
tinued the elder man, with a glance at the native’s 
hand that rested on his left hip. 

“No, none to be had at Lalpur; that’s why we 
areeleaving,” returned the Pathan with simple 


directness. 
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‘‘ Where are you going to?” 

‘‘Back to Sukkur,” answered Frances, before 
Hamakhan could reply. 

Both the Englishmen looked curiously at the 
female veiled figure. It was very lovely, and its 
soft, delicious lines made them long to lift up the 
veil. 

“ What is this man to you?” the young official 
said crudely 

“He is my husband,” returned Frances. 

“Well, kindly let your husband answer my 
questions himself,” said the other, tartly. 

Frances was silent. Safe behind the muslin 
over the eye-slits in her veil, she looked out at 
these men with a wolfish hatred as they drew a 
little nearer Hamakhan, who stood looking down 
upon them with keen, supercilious eyes. 

She knew the class of these men quite well, the 
Police Superintendent and his assistant. Men 
whom, though received by most of the English 
military Society, she had never considered good 
enough to enter her drawing-room at Jungpur; 
men whom, as police wallahs, she had excluded 
from her dinner-parties. Curious decree of her 
fate that they should now have in their hands the 
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life in which her own was wrapped up. “Why, 
oh why, did he put himself in their power?” she 
thought, looking at the Pathan, whose figure rose 
above the Englishmen, wrapped in a stony com- 
posure like a bronze statue, at which two fussy, 
consequential terriers were yapping. 

“You have been living in Sukkur?” the Super- 
intendent asked Hamakhan, who gave an affirma- 
tive gesture. 

Then the two men consulted together. 

“I don’t know, ’pon my word, whether we are 
not wasting time, Hamilton,” the elder man said. 
“These people seem evidently migrating in a sort 
of family way, and you know the man we want 
wouldn’t be likely to be coming down this 
way again; he’d be up on the other side more 
towards Peshawur way—eh, what do you think ?” 

“Yes; ... only, the description,” said the 
younger man, with his small grey eyes set wide 
on either side of his little cock nose, gazing up 
at the sublimely beautiful, freely-drawn lines and 
sweeping brows of the impassive Eastern face 
above him. 

“ Oh, description—pooh! stuff,” said the elder 
man, whose experience had been long. “I tell you 
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they are all alike, these Pathans. Devilishly hand- 
some, and all cut after the same pattern. I only 
wish,” and he turned to his papers again in per- 
plexity, “‘that there was something more distinctive 
to go by.” 

There was a second’s silence while he turned 
over a couple of loose pages of a blue report-book, 
and Frances’s and Hamakhan’s fate hung in the 
balance. The Superintendent was inclined to let 
them go on, and was thinking if there were any 
pretext for making the woman unveil before they 
did so, when one of the paragraphs caught his eye. 
“Ah! here there’s something: ‘Small white mark 
on chin, scar, only seen in side-light.’ Now that’ll 
decide the matter,” he said, his professional in- 
stincts waking up; and he advanced towards 
Hamakhan and took the native’s smooth, rounded 
chin in his hand and turned it sideways to the 
east. Clearly in the fine velvet skin showed a 
small white scar. Hamakhan, who knew from 
the Englishman’s action how matters stood, made 
no motion to resist; he turned his face into the 
required position. 

Frances felt all the passionate blood in her veins 
surge in a wild, helpless revolt, and half in a sort 
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of involuntary hope of causing a diversion and 
gaining time, she said in her own language: 

““A white scar—yes, and so have fifty other 
natives. You will surely not keep us, if that is 
the only proof you have ?” 

Both the men started violently as the clear, 
educated tones, with the English words, came from 
the Mohammedan veil. The Superintendent turned 
upon her sharply, scenting another case. 

“Who are you, madam ?” he said sternly. 

“‘T have told you,” replied Frances’s cold, light 
voice; “I am this man’s wife. What do you want 
him for? What is the charge against him—at 
least you might let us know that.” 

The Superintendent was going to reply, when his 
assistant nudged his arm. 

“Look there, what’s he got in that bag?” he 
said. 

Up till now, as Hamakhan had been standing 
to the leeward of the group with his right arm 
hanging straight beside him, the bag, partly 
concealed by the full Mohammedan trousers, 
had remained unnoticed in the grey twilight; 
but every second the light was growing stronger 
and the slight wind from the east dying away, 
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and the corner of the bag had just caught his 
eyes. 

The Superintendent followed his gaze towards 
the dark, moist-looking, bulging bag, and both 
men instinctively fell back a pace or two from 
the Pathan, with a feeling between panic and 
loathing. 

“Open that bag,” said the Superintendent; but 
the Pathan did not stir. 

“Open that bag, you soor!” roared the little 
man, standing close by his superior. 

A blaze of lightning seemed struck out of the 
Pathan’s black eyeballs by the insult. He swung 
the bag round from his side and hurled it in the 
Englishman’s direction. 

“ Open it yourself if you want to!” he said, with 
a slight, disdainful laugh, and putting his freed right 
hand to his hip. There was no need for any one 
to open it. It fell with a dull thud on the ground, 
the string of the neck burst apart, and one of the 
livid, blackened heads rolled towards the Super- 
intendent’s feet, while the odour of corruption 
stole up through the hot, sickly air. 

The crowd drew back with a gasp of horror; 
the Hindoo women screamed as the long-haired 
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head rolled from the bag. The Superintendent 
turned pale. 

“You are a murderer, as I thought,” he said to 
Hamakhan, who was the only one unmoved. 

Before he could reply Frances came for- 
ward. 

“No, no!” she said, with a curious ring of 
anguished vehemence in her voice that com- 
manded attention and weighed down all opposi- 
tion. “ He is not; he has nothing to do with the 
murder. A bhai of his killed these Hindoos as an 
act of vengeance, and persuaded him to take these 
heads to Lalpur. Iam English. You will believe 
me when I swear to you on my honour he is 
innocent.” 

There was such a sharp sword of truth in her 
every word that they struck home. The elder 
man looked at the lofty calm of the beautiful face 
before him. It could hardly be that of a criminal. 
He knew something of these men—their fierce, 
savage code of honour, their reckless courage, 
their lack of all small, selfish fear. 

“If you will give us the name of the man for 
whom you are doing this,” he said in a conciliatory 
tone to Hamakhan, “there will be no charge 
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against you; otherwise, of course, you must pay 
the penalty.” 

Frances glanced at Hamakhan, a dumb, an- 
guished expectancy in her eyes; but she knew 
already what his answer would be. A look of proud 
contempt swept over the Pathan’s face as he heard; 
a cold smile was on his lips as he faced his puny 
tempters, each of whom he could have killed with 
one blow of his knife. Never had he looked so 
magnificent to the girl’s eyes as they fixed on him 
now in terrified despair. All signs of pain and 
fatigue had vanished from him. He was filled 
with the ineffable pride and dignity of his un- 
conquerable race; it spoke in every line of the 
matchless face and form, and Frances felt her 
heart rush out to him in a blind adoration. If she 
could have saved him, preserved him, how willingly 
she would have died at his feet! But she saw 
death was before them both. Well, a Saxon, too, 
knows how to die for his word. She would die 
with him; she would follow him out of the warm, 
sunny house of life that she loved to the cold, 
black plains of Death, just as she had followed 
him from her father’s house to the plains of the 
desert. 
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“Y cannot tell you the name,” replied Hama- 
khan, in unmoved tones. “ Death is nothing to 
me; I am a Pathan.” 

His eyes swept over them serenely; then they 
rested on the girl, and a look of unspeakable sorrow, 
of regret, of longing, came inte them. Frances met 
it and understood it, and the wild flood of love, of 
longing for them both to live, rushed over her again. 

She made a step forward, and stood with open 
hands before the Englishmen—tense, rigid with 
emotion. “ Why ask him? You know what he 
will say! He will never betray a comrade. But 
make inquiries for yourself. Find out; you must 
learn the truth then.” 

“But you, cannot you help us, if you know it 
all?” answered the Englishmen, a little testily, in 
their own language. ‘ Who is the real criminal?” 

Hamakhan, however, divined the drift of the 
question, and seemed to feel the momentary 
tremulous uncertainty of the girl’s tortured face. 
He made a step towards her, his face darkening. 

“I forbid you to speak,” he said, in a tone of 
peremptory command. 

‘Frances looked at the Englishmen with a 
gesture of despair. 
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* 'Yousee I cannot speak; neithercan he. But you 
can find out the truth; you must find it out in time.” 

But finding out the truth is troublesome and 
tedious, and needs energy and brains. Both 
police-wallahs were anxious to distinguish them- 
selves. They had been years in the service now 
without doing so. Here was a case that offered 
little trouble—a man caught red-handed, as it 
were—actually found with the heads of his 
victims. Of course, all that he said was lies; 
and if not, did it very much matter? It was as 
good to hang one Pathan as another, and any 
Pathan was better dead than alive. 

The little man fidgeted with impatience. 
Was his superior going to lose this splendid 
chance? Why, when the heads were there, and 
the man’s description given in the report, what 
more could any one want? He edged up closer to 
his companion. 

“Hadn’t we better secure him?” he muttered. 
“He may cut and run any minute.” 

The Pathan, apparently, did not hear. He was 
standing motionless; his eyes were fixed upon 
Frances in a look of the deepest tenderness ard 
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“Well, have you anything to say?” asked the 
elder man abruptly, looking at Hamakhan. 

“Nothing,” he returned, proudly. “There is 
nothing to be said except that I did not kill 
them.” 

“Liar!” said the Englishman, angrily. “I be- 
lieve it’s all a pack of lies. Seize him,” he said, 
turning to his native staff. 

But before they could get near him Hamakhan 
had drawn the long knife from under his clothes. 
It flashed in the pale morning light and in- 
voluntarily the circle round the Pathan widened 
like the ripples from a stone flung in a well; there 
was the flash of apprehensive thought that there 
would be more murder done, and none wished to 
share the fate of the blackened head in their 
midst. But Hamakhan recognised with un- 
swerving resignation that his last hour had come. 
His fate was written: Allah willed that he should 
depart from the world. To resent the divine 
decree would be impious. Already the voices 
of Paradise called him. Death had absolutely 
no terror for a nature absolutely without 
coavardice. Before Frances could intervene he 
had turned the blade point towards his body 
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and plunged it twice into the flesh just below 
the waist. 

Frances’s lips parted in a sharp cry—the cry of 
complete despair. All was now suddenly at an 
end. With that blow she saw all hope, fear, 
anxiety ended. She tore off the Mohammedan 
veil from her head, and the clear, grey light fell on 
her face, white, bloodless with misery. The men 
thought she was going to faint, and two of them 
took her arms. For an instant paralysed, she 
kept her starting eyes fixed on Hamakhan. The 
Pathan staggered forward a few steps, then fel} 
heavily there, from where he would never rise 
again, his right hand still grasping the knife, from 
which the bright red drops rolled into the sand. 
There was an instinctive movement forward in 
the group to close round him, but Frances 
wrenched herself free, and motioned them back 
furiously. 

“‘Can’t you see he is dying? What more do 
you want? Let him die in peace!” she said, in a 
shrill, high voice, harsh with such an accent of 
agony that they shrank back involuntarily as if 
they were the wrong-doers. 

Frances rushed to where he had fallen, and fell 
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on her knees by him, and the Pathan put his left 
arm round her waist. 

“Why did you?—oh! why did you? There 
might have been some escape,” she said wildly, 
looking down on him, her face blanched and 
convulsed with horror and despair. 

The Pathan’s was tranquil, immovable, the 
black eyes full of hard, calm resolve. 

“No, none,” he answered. “Not without 
treachery, and later I should not have been 
able to die this way. Do you wish to survive 
me, life of my heart ?” 

He kept his keen gaze fixed on the soft, an- 
guished, suffering eyes above him, his fingers, 
still strong and nervous, grasping the knife on 
the sand. It was a noble, generous sentiment 
that made him ask her the question and wait 
for her reply. It would have been the keenest 
torture to leave her behind him, to let others 
enjoy what he had possessed, and his jealous 
impulse, his race instinct was to stab her on the 
instant, and thus seal her to him by her death. 
But if his education and his life beside Frances 
hd failed to extinguish his inborn lusts and 
instincts, it had still had an influence, and left 
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its trace upon his passion. She had been chaste, 
faithful, devoted to him, she had given up much, 
suffered much for him, and he would not deprive 
her of her life now to gratify himself. Bitter 
though it would be to him, she should have a free 
gift of it, if she wished. 

On Frances’s miserable brain the words fell like 
dull blows. At twenty, with all her life before 
her, with health and strength beating in her quick, 
warm blood, and all the gifts that make life worth 
having in her hand, with her energetic thoughts 
full of plans and projects for the future, with only 
half of life’s pleasures barely tasted, to be hurried in 
a few seconds into the grave, the pit of absolute 
despair to the atheist! It was so terrible, so fear- 
ful to her, that for a second she raised her eyes in 
wild, helpless protestation, the protestation of the 
full, vigorous flood of life in her, towards where the 
desolate meidan met the cool grey of the morning 
sky, where it was lightening with the cheerful 
brightness of the dawn. Then they fell on his 
face again: the shadow of dissolution was creeping 
over it, from the paling forehead to the bloodless 
lips. In another second it would be too late, mn 
another moment his ears would be deaf to her 
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words, and he would have died, believing he left 
her to enjoy life without him, to become another's 
wife or mistress. The horror of appealing to him in 
vain, of hearing his voice no more, of seeing the 
last glow of life and consciousness sink away from 
that dearly loved face, of looking into those eyes 
when they saw no more, overcame everything else. 
With a half scream that thrilled through the by- 
standers, with its tone of resentful agony and 
hopelessness, she bent down and kissed his lips, 
pale and twisted with pain, and then tore open 
her bosom. 

* No; kill! kill!’ she said, the obedient long- 
ing to gratify him to the last annihilating her 
nature. 

The Pathan raised his right arm, and with 
his last strength thrust the wet knife up to 
its hilt in her flesh between the breasts. Her 
wound reached straight to the heart. With a 
moan she fell forward in the dust beside him, face 
downward. A murmur of horror and terror ran 
through the little crowd. Instinctively the English- 
men rushed forward, then stopped short; the girl 
was dead, and the man was evidently dying. His 
eyes were wide open, staring into the lucid grey of 
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the sky, his hands clutched in the death agony at 
the patches of shrivelled grass and rooted them 
out of the light sand. Then a sharp cry came 
from him as the Life wrenched itself away from 
his body, and he rolled over on the corpse beside 
him. For some seconds the people saw his 
shoulders heaving in convulsive agony, then both 
arms shot out straight and rigid in the dust on 
either side of Frances’s body, and he lay motion- 
less—dead, just as the Asiatic sun came up over 
the edge of the plain. 

A sigh of relief and horror rose from the 
onlookers. 

“A desperate character,” murmured the English- 
man. 

“Truly indeed. How could she care for such 
a brute?” asked the men wonderingly, of one 
another. 

The women looked in silence at the dead body 
of the Pathan as it lay on that of the English girl, 
and the smooth round arms stretched out in the 
dust, and, being women, did not wonder at all nor 
ask any question. 

After the first few minutes of paralysis, the group 
closed in. The men lifted Hamakhan; the body 
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was limp and slipped heavily through their hands 
on to the sand. Frances was guite dead. The 
knife still stuck in her breast. The men composed 
the bodies and laid them side by side. The up- 
turned faces offered a marked contrast. The 
English girl’s was stamped with the horror and 
misery, the fearful and helpless resentment against 
her lot, which had filled her as she died. 
On the Mohammedan’s was a perfect and 
tranquil calm, a complete, unquestioning resigna- 
tion to the decrees of fate, an immovable serenity; 
the face of a man whose fate was bad, whose life 
on this earth was written to be short, but whose 
soul was safe with Allah. 

“A fine fellow, you know, after all, in his way,” 
muttered the elder Englishman, looking down on 
the composed mouth and forehead and laying the 
passive arms straight beside the body. 

‘A damned peculiar way, then, that’s all I can 
say,” answered the younger man, his eyes fixed 
under knitted brows on Frances’s dead, distorted 
face and dilated, horror-stricken eyes. He was 
thinking, in a glow of virtuous self-approval, not 
s8 would ever his Rosie Jenkins be treated nor 
have cause to look. 
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No one knowing anything of Frances, nor there 
being any clue to her identity, and the Indian 
climate being exigent and peremptory in such 
matters, after some delay and formalities the two 
malefactors were buried together in a stretch of 
ragged ground used for such purposes, lying 
towards the east, where the little cool wind that 
Frances had always loved blows just before the 
dawn through the withered clump of brown dry 
grass above their grave. 


But a full and sensational account of the 
English girl discovered in Mohammedan dress, 
and her death through his savagery on the arrest 
of the criminal, was duly published in most of the 
Indian papers, it being sedulously assumed by all 
that she must be some very inferior person of the 
lower orders—a shop or dressmaker’s assistant at 
most—to be in such a position. The whole 
account was read to the end by Mrs. Harding, 
sitting in the lonely splendour of her gorgeous 
drawing-room at Jungpur, and the Khidmagar 
came in later to find her in a faint, from which 
the efforts of husband and doctor failed for two 
hours to rouse her. The paper she had been 
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reading had been heedlessly picked up and placed 
with a pile of others by the servant, and when 
Mrs. Harding at last opened her eyes she ex- 
plained so simply and naturally how ill she 
had been feeling for some days past and how 
she suffered from the heat, that no tales were 
told. 

Slight heat apoplexy, and attacks of syncope, 
and fainting fits do not seem too unnatural with 
a temperature of 105°. 

In the evening she was sufficiently recovered 
for her husband to go to his club and for her to 
drive round to her father. 

She found him, as of old, buried in plans and 
railway maps. The house was just the same as 
when Frances had been mistress there; the huge 
door under the stone porch, with its veils of 
stephanotis, stood open into the chetai-covered 
hall, where the white pigeons strutted. Through 
this she could see the cool, shady dining-room, 
with her father’s figure at the table, and, beyond, 
the bright, sun-flecked floor of the room in which 
she had once found her sister sitting on the floor 
beside the Pathan, talking and laughing with him, 


as two children might together, while the hot 
25 
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light crept through the shady verandah on to 
her hair and eyes. 

Now, that sister would never come there again; 
she could never see the gay, laughing face, hear the 
clear voice again. She was dead, horribly killed, 
horribly buried in the dusty plain. It seemed so 
hard. She staggered to her father’s chair, as he 
turned from his work to greet her. 

‘* Have you seen ?”’ she said, in a gasping whisper. 
‘‘ Have you read the Indian news... .?”’ 

“Yes, I saw it,’ said the General, without a 
line of his face moving. ‘It was all she deserved, 
all she could have expected. I had often told her 
what these men are, and she knew it herself. It 
was not like the case of an ignorant girl: she went 
into it open-eyed.”’ 

Mrs. Harding sat silent, rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards, seeming to see two ghosts 
sitting hand-in-hand on the sun-lit matting of 
the adjacent room. Frances seemed to nod 
at her smilingly and say, “It’s all right; I 
don’t regret it. It’s been quite worth it.” 
Was her sister’s fate worse than her own? she 
thought. Wasn’t a year of life thoroughly lied 
better than these dreary yards of existence she 
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travelled over? Was the plain where her sister 
lay buried more desolate than the stretch of 
empty, cheerless, unimpassioned life before her- 
self ? 

That the two had loved each other, in their way 
at least, to the end was clear from the mere news- 
paper account. 

“It must be they, I suppose,” she said, after a 
minute; “though his name is not mentioned. But 
it speaks so much of his good looks, it must 
be he.” 

‘Yes, doubtless that is the man,” returned the 
General, coldly. ‘And the bracelet locked on his 
arm, that was the bracelet her aunt sent her; don’t 
you remember ?”’ 

Mrs. Harding nodded, following her own 
thoughts. 

“ After all,” she burst out passionately, after a 
minute, pressing her soddened handkerchief to the 
side of her quivering mouth, “I don’t know that 
she is as much to be pitied as] am. At any rate, 
she has loved and been loved, and Hamakhan was 
very lovable and taking in his way—a dear, nice, 
cltarming fellow in many ways. As for what has 
happened now, you are to blame for it as much as 
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any one. If you had let them marry properly, 
and if they had lived in the correct European way, 
where she would have had much more influence 
over him, and he would have had money and 
interests other than running amok, this would 
never have happened; but you never had any 
sympathy with her when she was alive, any more 
than now she is dead.” 

The General looked at his daughter and glared 
angrily. 

“ Really, May, it’s hardly worth while disturbing 
me at my work to talk such nonsense as this. 
Sympathy with anything so atrocious as Frances’s 
attachment to this man! No, I should think not. 
As for you, you are exceptionally fortunate, and 
Harding is an uncommonly good fellow, one of the 
best fellows I know; and if you are not content 
with him and grateful to him for having chosen 
you, it’s wilful thanklessness.” 

Mrs. Harding looked at him. What was the 
good of talking to him? He had not ever had the 
smallest understanding of his younger daughter. 

“No, it’s not worth while disturbing you,” she 
said, with a touch of Frances’s own satire. “I'll 
say good-night.” Then as she rose she added, 
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with a sarcasm the General never noticed, “ It’s 
lucky there seems no likelihood of a scandal, isn’t 
it?” “That, at any rate, he will be able to appre- 
ciate,” she thought. 

“Yes,” returned the General fervently. ‘I really 
don’t think that anybody will ever positively know 
anything. It was an extra piece of good fortune 
that his name even did not transpire.” 

“Oh yes, very fortunate indeed. Good-night.” 
And May went back to her carriage and the 
General to his railways. 

When Frances had first left him, his chief 
feeling had been, as Frances had foreseen, his 
dread of the open shame and scandal in the 
station; and when, by dexterous lying and excuses 
and tales of her visit to her cousin and later her 
return to England, all had seemed successfully 
hushed up, a feeling of anger and disgust against 
her had been all that remained. Now that he 
heard of her death, it was little to him. The loss 
of a person, however closely connected with us, 
with whom we have not long lived, does not make 
a deep impression on us. Frances for nineteen 
years had been absent from him. What real 
difference was there now that she lay dead in a 
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grave far away in the plains from when she was at 
home in England? Besides, that she had met 
with this death was, in his eyes, a right and fitting 
retribution. It was exactly what he had predicted 
and what he had done his best to preserve her 
from, etc., etc. That he had been one of the main 
causes, as her sister told him, of the girl’s fate, 
never, of course, entered his exemplary British 
thoughts. 

But Mrs. Harding, who had thoroughly under- 
stood and loved her sister, went back, and locking 
herself in her room, wept and sobbed bitterly over 
the loss of the one person whom she had loved and 
hoped to see again in her cheerless, lonely life, 
beside the husband who was neither handsome nor 
intelligent, but a good fellow. 

And that night, listening to his honest snores, 
was it all self-congratulation and gratitude she 
felt, or was it something more like envy as she 
thought of Frances’s and the Pathan’s desolate 
grave in the meidan? Women must decide. 


THE END. 
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